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and  desires  are  countless.  And  they  reward  adver¬ 
tisers  with  abundant  response. 

Year  in  and  year  out  advertisers  have  experienced 
the  profitable  productivity  of  The  Daily  News— a  vital 
HOME  newspaper  with  a  million  fold,  loyal  following. 
In  consequence,  for  43  consecutive  years  The  Daily 
News  has  carried  more  Total  Display  linage  than  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper  — morning,  evening  or  Sun¬ 
day.’*  The  Daily  News  couldn’t  have  such  a  leadership 
record  if  it  were  not 


HERE’S  no  place  like  HOME 


for  comfort. 

There’s  no  place  like  HOME— for  serenity.  There’s 
no  place  like  HOME— for  reading.  And  that’s  why 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  Chicago’s  BASIC  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 

More  than  a  million  reader-friends  have  chosen 
The  Daily  News  to  be  their  family  newspaper;  to  be 
the  one  they  can  enjoy  most  thoughtfully  and  thor¬ 
oughly  in  their  HOME  environment  and  evening 
leisure.  They  are  Chicago’s  key  audience.  Their  needs 


CHICAGO’S  BASIC  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 


Tor  fatr  comparison,  liquor  linage  omitted  since  The  Doily  News  does  not  occept  odverfismg  for  alcoholic  beverages 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


FOR  68  YEARS  CHICAGO  S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPECT  AND  TRUST 


NEWS  PIAZA;  400  West  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO 
in  OFFICE:  7-218  General  Motors  Building 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  9  Rockefeller  Plaza 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  Hobart  Building 


D  ominant 

in  the  family  life 
of  Chicago 


Established  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
Herald- American’s  distinctive  service  and  interest 
earned  a  warm  place  in  the  family  life  of  Chicago. 

Edited  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  Chicago, 
through  a  period  when  it  was  growing  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  any  other  city  in  America,  the  Herald- 
American  has  held  this  family  loyalty  year  after  year. 

Because  it  serves  as  Chicago  families  expect  a 
newspaper  to  serve,  the  Herald-American  domi¬ 
nates  in  evening  circulation  in  America’s  Great 
Central  Market. 


HEARS!  NEWSPAPERS 


IN  CHICAGO 

THE  Herald-American 


IN  NEW  YORK 

THE  J ouRNAL- American 


IVININO  AND  SUNDAY 


IVININO  AND  SUNDAY 


"I  RODE  IN  THIS 
SUPERFORTRESS 
OVER  TOKYOjTO" 


MAG  R.  JOHNSON’S  EYEWITNESS  REPORT- FLASHING  U.P.  FIRST 


Another  U.  P.  super-performance  was 
its  eyewitness  report  of  the  first  Super¬ 
fortress  raid  on  Tokyo. 

Mac  R.  Johnson’s  account  of  what  he 
saw  over  the  target  from  “the  Little  Gem, 
a  late-model  B-29,  with  a  Varga  girl 
painted  on  its  side,’’  was  many  hours 
ahead  of  any  other  kindred  account. 

Front-paged  from  coast  to  coast,  the 


story  added  one  more  flashing  first  to 
U.  P.’s  notable  score.  Like  the  double 
beat  on  the  Philippines  invasion,  the  first 
news  from  liberated  Paris,  the  first  dis¬ 
patch  from  the  Norman  beachhead, 
Johnson’s  over-Tokyo  report  proved 
again  U.  P.’s  delivery  of  “the  world’s 
best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest 
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There  are  lovely  Islands  that  long  stood  as  outposts,  lonely  in 
a  boundless  ocean.  Then,  sixty-two  years  ago,  Matson  took  up 
the  task  of  drawing  them  closer  to  the  Mainland — and  forging 
the  bonds  of  contact  and  understanding.  Today  Matson  men 
and  ships  are  busy  on  many  seas  at  urgent  tasks  of  war.  But  the 
day  will  come  when  it  will  be  our  duty  once  more  to  link  that 
Mainland  to  this  whole  lovely  region,  with  the  most  modem 
modes  of  travel  at  our  command. 


Knows  THl  FAC! Fie 


MATSON  UNES  TO  HAWAII  AND  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 


NEW  ZEALAND  •  AUSTHAUA 
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the  lowest  in  the  proportion  of  families  living 
in  apartments. 

Moreover,  Milwaukee  has  a  newspaper  which 
is  read  in  a  greater  proportion  of  its  homes 
than  any  other  one  newspaper  in  any  city  of 
500,000  or  more  population. 

More  than  9  out  of  10  families  in  the  ABC 
City  Zone  read  The  Milwaukee  Journal  reg¬ 
ularly.  It  is  carrier  delivered  to  five  times 
as  many  homes  in  the  area  as  any  other  news¬ 
paper.  Reaches  eight  times  as  many  families 
in  the  area  as  any  magazine,  or  more  than  any 
dozen  magazines  combined. 

If  you  make  anything  for  the  home,  Milwau¬ 
kee’s  family  newspaper  should  be  in  your 
advertising  plans,  today  and  post-war. 


From  basement  to  roof-top,  today’s  homes 
are  alive  with  needs.  People  are  talking 
about  appliances,  repairs,  improvements,  mod¬ 
ernization.  They  are  eagerly  awaiting  news 
of  new  products  to  add  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence  to  home  living. 

There’s  no  question  about  where  you  can  most 
successfully  sell  to  these  buyers  of  home 
products.  It’s  in  the  home,  especially  in  the 
private  home  and  the  owned  home,  rather 
than  the  apartment. 

For  these  reasons  Milwaukee  is  one  of  the 
most  advantageous  markets  for  home  prod¬ 
ucts.  Among  the  larger  markets  Milwaukee 
rates  with  the  highest  in  home  ownership  and 
the  quality  of  its  homes.  It  rates  among 
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MORALE  BIIILDEItS 

"In  yesterday's  mail  I  got  one  of  the  nicest  surprises 
since  I’ve  been  in  the  army — namely,  that  lovely  portrait  of 
my  mother  .  .  . 

"A  picture  of  this  sort  is  one  of  the  best  type  of  morale 
builders  to  the  men  away  from  home  .  .  .’’ 

Just  two  sentences  from  the  many  hundreds  of  letters 
W'ritten  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  by  service  men  and 
women  far  from  their  homes  .  .  .  but  enough  to  make  us 
humbly  grateful  that  we  were  instrumental  in  bringing  them 
happiness. 

It  all  happened  last  Mother’s  Day,  when  The  Post-In- 
telligencer  and  The  Seattle  Photographic  Society  set  up  an 
Outdoor  Portrait  Gallery  in  Seattle’s  Volunteer  Park,  ob¬ 
tained  the  services  of  fifty-three  cameramen  and  in  several 
hours  of  shutter-clicking  made  the  portraits  of  more  than  a 
thousand  mothers  who  had  sons  or  husbands  overseas.  The 
photographs  were  mailed  to  the  men,  and  the  resulting  deluge 
of  "thank  you’’  letters  has  given  us  more  pleasure  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  happened  hereabouts  in  a  long  while.  It  was 
just  one  of  the  many  things  we  have  thankfully  done,  and 
will  continue  to  do,  for  America’s  fighting  men. 


Seattle 
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about  The  ITMES  t«traw  pull,  it  indicated  that  the  Democratic  candidates,  Roosevelt  and  Lucas, 
would  carry  Illinois — and  The  TIMES  said  so.  It  indicated  that  Green,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor,  would  win  his  race — and  The  TIMES  said  so.  Here  is  the  way  TTie  TIMES  pub¬ 
lished  the  indicated  winners  and  their  indicated  percentages  of  the  vote  in  Illinois: 


if  The  TIMES  straw  poll  has  become  nationally  famous  for  its  accuracy.  In  1940  The  TIMES 
predicted  Roosevelt  would  carry’  Illinois  by  620,000  votes.  His  plurality  turned  out  to  be  699,000. 
In  1940  the  poll  predicted  the  presidential  election  outcome  with  only  of  1%  error.  In  1944 
The  TIMES  was  the  only  straw  poll  to  correctly  predict  the  vote  for  president  in  Illinois,  if  Straw 
polls  stump  amateurs.  They  terrorize  the  faint-hearted.  They  need  large  measures  of  honesty 
and  accuracy  combined  with  painstaking  care  and  seasoned  judgment.  These  qualities  can't  be 
elTectivcly  exercised  on  a  onct>every-four-year8  basis.  They  must  be  practiced  day  in  and  day  out. 
if  The  success  of  The  TIMES  straw  polls  is  a  reflection  of  these  qualities  which  The  TIMES  staff 
has  developed  in  its  daily  toil  of  putting  out  a  good  newspaper.  That’s  what  pleases  us  most,  if 
And  it  pleases  Chicago  newspaper  readers,  too,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than  440,000  are 
confidently  buying  The  TIMES  for  the  latest,  most  accurate  and  complete  reports  on  news  of  the  day. 


CHICAGO'S 


President  Roosevelt 

Senator  Lucas 

Governor  Green 

51.29% 

51.06% 

53.66% 

The  official  returns  give: 

President  Roosevelt 

Senator  Lucas 

Governor  Green 

51.88% 

.52.78% 

50.91  % 

Weather,  as  a  subject  of  conversation,  is 
held  in  playful  disrepute  the  world  over. 

But  because  it  affects  everyone,  and  therefore 
interests  everyone,  it  is  the  simplest  start 
of  a  friendly  discourse. 

For  years,  the  daily  newspapers  have  faithfully 
given  their  readers  a  report  on  the  weather— 
a  symbol,  as  it  were,  of  the  friendship  they 
have  achieved  with  their  public. 

For  in  addition  to  general  news,  the  daily 
newspaper  gives  each  reader  a  wealth  of 
information  in  special  fields  that  touch  intU 
mately  on  his  every-day  life— business,  religion, 
music,  the  theatre,  food,  sports,  hobbies . . . 

Like  a  comment  on  the  weather,  sucb  facets  of 
the  news  are  a  friendly  link  between  the 
newspaper  and  its  reader.  They  bind  him  in 
confidence  and  good  spirit.  And  they  go  a  long 
way  in  making  the  newspaper  his  readily- 
accepted  counselor  of  what  to  buy  and 
where  to  buy  it. 

iNieto  Jlark 

••All  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT** 
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U.  S.  Editors  Going  Abroad 
To  Preach  Press  Freedom 


Every  Friendly  Capital  to  Be  Visited 
Before  April  in  ASNE-Sponsored  Tour 


united  states  newspaper 
men  will  personally  carry  the 
message  of  international  free 
press  into  every  friendly  capital 
of  the  world  as  a  result  of  action 
taken  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  this  week  in  Washing- 
ton.  ^  _ 

ASNE  President  John  S. 
Knight  will  appoint  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  editors  soon  and  they  will 
be  asked  to  time  their  trip  to 
make  possible  a  report  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  April. 

Looking  forward  to  the  res¬ 
toration  of  international  commu¬ 
nication  on  a  peace  basis,  the 
Board  invited  reciprocal  decla¬ 
rations  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  all  other  governments,  press, 
radio  and  other  media  of  infor¬ 
mation  “embracing  the  right  of 
the  people  to  read  and  hear 
news  without  censorship.” 

Puroose  Outlined 
“In  compliance  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  adopted  today,” 
the  Board  announced,  “the  Pres¬ 
ident  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  visit  various 
world  capitals  to  confer  with 
appropriate  governmental 
bodies,  press  assqciations,  news¬ 
papers,  and  radio  executives  in 
order  that  the  committee  may 
acquaint  these  individuals  and 
agencies  with  the  aims  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  learn  their  views. 

“The  committee  is  authorized 
to  leave  at  its  early  convenience 
in  order  that  the  committee  may 
report  to  the  annual  meeting 
(April  19,  20,  21  in  Washington), 
if  practical;  otherwise  at  a  later 
date.” 

At  the  meeting,  ASNE  re¬ 
ceived  its  first  invitation  to  join 
with  a  foreign  government  in 
re-creating  “an  honest  press.” 
Robert  Valeur,  head  of  the 
French  Press  Service  in  the 
United  States,  and  James  W. 
w^h,  press  attache  of  the 
French  Government,  asked  the 
editors  _  to  suggest  a  code  of 
ethics,  journalistic  practices,  and 
relations  —  governmental  and 
otherwise — to  place  the  press  of 
France  on  a  level  matching  that 
of  this  country. 

For  more  than  half  a  century, 
they  Mid,  the  French  newspa¬ 
pers  have  openly  sold  space  in 
columns  and  accepted  sub- 
government  and  in¬ 
dividuals  alike,  some  of  them 


existing  on  subsidies  alone  and 
without  advertising  or  subscrip¬ 
tion  revenues. 

It  was  agreed  that  future  ne¬ 
gotiations  will  be  carried  on  by 
correspondence. 

Gratification  was  expressed  by 
the  special  committee  which  had 
presented  the  international  free 
press  proposition,  members  of 
which  are  Ralph  McGill,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  chairman;  Sevel- 
lon  Brown.  Providence  Journal; 
Ralph  Coghlan,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  L.  L.  Winship,  Boston 
Globe;  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean 
of  the  Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism;  John  Sorrels,  executive 
editor  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  Raymond  H.  McCaw, 
New  York  Times;  and  Nelson 
Poynter,  St.  Petersburg  ( Fla. ) 
Times. 

In  a  formal  statement,  ANSE 
said; 

“The  Society  urged  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  political,  economic 
and  military  barriers  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  world  information. 

“The  Society  notes  with  satis¬ 
faction  the  recent  statement  by 
Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  newly- 
appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
that  the  United  States  plans  ex¬ 
ploratory  talks  with  other  na¬ 
tions  looking  to  international  un¬ 
derstandings  guaranteeing  there 
shall  be  no  barriers  to  inter¬ 
change  of  information  among  all 
nations. 

Statements  Acclaimed 

“In  its  deep  conviction  that 
freedom  of  information  through¬ 
out  the  world  is  vital  to  an  en¬ 
during  peace,  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  ac¬ 
claims  the  statements  of  this 
principle  which  have  been  made 
by  the  President,  by  both  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  parties 
and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

“In  his  historic  speech  of  Jan. 
6,  1941,  defining  the  four  free¬ 
doms,  President  Roosevelt  said; 
‘The  first  is  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression — everywhere  in 
the  world.’ 

“At  its  Chicago  convention  in 
June,  1944,  the  Republican  party 
adopted  the  following  platform 
plank;  ‘All  channels  of  news 
must  be  kept  open  with  equality 
of  access  to  information  at  the 
source.  If  agreement  can  be 
achieved  with  foreign  nations 
to  establish  the  same  principles. 


it  will  be  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  future  peace.’ 

“In  July,  1944,  the  Democratic 
party,  at  its  national  conven¬ 
tion,  adopted  this  platform 
plank;  ‘We  believe  in  the  world 
right  of  all  men  to  write,  send 
and  publish  news  at  uniform 
conrununication  rates  and  with¬ 
out  interference  by  govern¬ 
mental  and  private  monopoly 
and  that  right  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  treaty.’ 


“On  Sept.  21.  1944.  both 

Houses  of  Congress,  by  concur¬ 
rent  resolution,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  declaration  of  principle; 
‘Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the 
House  of  Representatives  con¬ 
curring),  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  expresses  its 
belief  in  the  world-wide  right 
of  interchange  of  news  by  news¬ 
gathering  and  distributing  agen¬ 
cies,  whether  individual  or  as¬ 
sociate.  by  any  name,  without 
discrimination  as  to  sources,  dis¬ 
tribution,  rates,  or  charges;  and 
that  this  right  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  international  compact. 

“Several  other  governments 
and  leaders  by  their  recent  state¬ 
ments  show  that  they  also  recog- 
I  Continued  on  page  68) 
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TF  there  had  been  perfect  freedom  of  the  press  in  Europe  the 
*  people  of  the  world  might  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  brought  on  both  World  Wars.  The  first  came  suddenly. 
The  German  people  were  in 
ignorance  of  the  designs  of  the 
imperial  German  Government 
and  the  press  had  been 
muzzled. 

As  to  World  War  2,  the  blue¬ 
print  in  “Mein  Kampf”  ought 
to  have  warned  mankind.  But 
the  control  of  news  did  not 
permit  the  people  to  know  that 
Hitler  was  in  earnest.  Even 
Chamberlain  and  French  dip¬ 
lomats  showed  they  didn’t 
think  Europe  was  sitting  on  a 
volcano.  When  Japan  and  Ger¬ 
many  were  the  only  two  na¬ 
tions  that  failed  to  ratify  the 
Bryan  treaties,  that,  and  the 
pact  between  the  Nazis  and 
Japs  before  this  war,  should 
have  been  notice  of  the  Day  of 
Infamy.  fosephua  Doniala 

Government  control  of  news  agencies  poisons  the  spring  at  its 
source  and  most  censorship  in  democracies  is  stupid.  This  is  true 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe.  After  this  war,  we 
must  achieve  by  treaty  what  the  Democrats  in  their  platform 
promised  “the  world  right  of  all  men  to  write,  send  and  publish 
news  at  uniform  communication  rates  and  without  interference 
by  governmental  or  private  monopoly"  and  the  declaration  in  the 
Republican  piatform  that  “all  channels  of  news  must  be  kept  open 
with  equality  of  access  to  information  at  the  source.” 

Failure  to  achieve  this  goal  would  be  a  calamity  beyond  compre¬ 
hension.  The  good  faith  of  all  Republicans  and  Democrats  is 
pledged  to  secure  this  essential  to  world  understanding. 

Jefferson  truly  said;  “Our  liberty  depends  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  that  cannot  be  limited  without  being  lost.” 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Nov.  21,  1944 


Jo8ep 
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Clark  Lee,  INS,  Week’s 
Hard  Luck  Champion 

Parrott  of  N.  Y.  Times  and  Hamilton 
Greene  Injured,  But  Not  Insulted  Too 

HARD  LUCK  GUY  of  the  week 


among  war  correspondents  on 
America’s  battlefields  was  Clark 
Lee  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Not  just  because  he  was  in¬ 
jured.  Two  other  American 
correspondents  received  injuries 
during  the  week  also.  Lindesay 
Parrott  of  the  New  York  Times 
was  wounded  by  Japanese  bomb 
fragments  at  Leyte,  and  Hamil¬ 


ton  Greene,  artist  and  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  American  Legion 
magazine  was  struck  by  a  ma¬ 
chine  gun  bullet  while  entering 
Geilenkirchen,  Germany,  with 
American  assault  troops. 

But  for  Clark  Lee  fate  re¬ 
served  something  special. 

Lee  was  one  of  two  wire  serv¬ 
ice  correspondents  chosen  by  the 
Army  Bomber  Command  on  Sai¬ 
pan  to  ride  a  B-29  in  the  Nov. 
24  bombing  of  Tokyo  (the  first 
of  the  series).  Mac  R.  Johnson 
of  United  Press  was  the  other. 
Wrote  Lee  exultingly,  under  a 
Twenty-First  Bomber  Command 
Base,  Saipan  Island,  dateline: 
‘‘B-29  Superforts  roared  off  Sai¬ 
pan  airtelds  this  morning 
headed  for  Tokyo  to  strike  the 
first  blow  of  a  gigantic  air  of¬ 
fensive  systematically  aimed  at 
pulverizing  Japan’s  war  indus¬ 
try.  I  am  going  with  them." 

He  went,  apparently  in  one  of 
the  rear  waves  of  the  assault, 
while  Johnson  rode  somewhere 
up  ahead.  Johnson  got  back 
first  and  wrote  his  story,  a  stir¬ 
ring  piece  detailing  the  minute 
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by  minute  progress  of  the  attack, 
and  filed  it  for  radio  transmis¬ 
sion.  The  story  was  cleared  by 
U.P.  at  3  p.m. — in  time  to  catch 
some  afternoon  papers. 

Then  Lee  walked  into  trans¬ 
mission  headquarters  with  his 
story.  But  in  the  brief  interval 
that  had  elapsed  an  atmospheric 
disturbance  had  settled  between 
Honolulu.  Guam,  and  Saipan. 
Transmission  of  the  piece  was 
held  up  20  hours  while  Lee  pre¬ 
sumably  gnashed  his  teeth.  INS 
eventually  received  his  story — 
at  11:30  a.m.  next  day. 

It  was  then  that  injury  was 
added  to  insult.  Lee  severely 
sprained  his  left  arm  when  he 
jumped  from  a  jeep  being 
strafed  by  a  Japane.se  plane. 

Straight  injury,  without  the 
insult,  befell  Lindesay  Parrott. 
44.  when  he  was  struck  by  Jap¬ 
anese  bomb  fragments  during  a 
Nippon  air  raid  on  Leyte  that 
came  without  warning. 

Awakened  by  the  blast  of  the 
first  bomb,  Parrott  was  trying  to 
roll  from  his  bed  to  the  floor 
when  two  fragments  hit  him  in 
the  upper  left  chest.  He  was 
taken  to  a  hospital  where  a  large 
bomb  fragment  was  removed, 
but  the  second  piece,  near  a 
main  artery,  was  not  removed. 

Evacuated 

Doctors  said  his  condition  was 
not  dangerous.  but  serious 
enough  to  require  his  evacuation 
from  the  Philippines.  On  his 
first  assignment  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  Parrott  went  ashore 
with  assault  troops  on  Morotai 
Island  in  the  Moiuccas  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  He  landed  on  Red 
Beach,  Leyte,  the  first  day  of 
the  central  Philippines  invasion, 
from  Rear  Adm.  Daniel  E.  Bar- 
bey’s  flagship. 

His  was  the  sixth  casualty 
among  correspondents  on  Leyte. 

Hamilton  W.  Greene,  artist- 
correspondent  for  the  American 
Legion  Magazine,  was  injured 
while  entering  Geilenkirchen 
soon  after  the  first  assault  on 
the  city.  He  had  worked  his 
way  to  the  front  line  where, 
with  two  other  officers,  he  was 
pinned  down  by  enemy  fire  and 
was  wounded  in  the  stomach. 
His  companions  were  forced  to 
retire,  and  Greene  lay  in  no¬ 
man's  land  for  several  hours 
until  British  tanks  came  to  his 
rescue.  He  is  reported  recov¬ 
ering  in  an  American  field  hos¬ 
pital. 

Tributes  from  his  fellow  cor¬ 
respondents,  military  command¬ 
ers  and  crew  members  of  the 
B-29’s  he  flew  in  were  paid  this 
week  to  John  J.  Andrew,  U.P. 
war  correspondent  now  listed 
officially  as  missing  after  a  re¬ 
cent  Superfortress  raid  by  the 
20th  Bomber  Command  (E.  &  P., 
Nov.  25.  p.  7). 


Reported  in  a  dispatch  from 
Albert  Ravenholt,  another  U.P. 
correspondent  in  the  China- 
Burma-Indla  war  theater,  was 
the  following  statement  from 
Andrew’s  fellow  correspondents: 

“John  liked  the  big  bombers 
and  he  wasn’t  afraid  to  ride 
them.  He  was  probably  the  only 
correspondent,  besides  the  pho¬ 
tographers,  who  was  anxious  to 
ride  with  the  crews  on  raids. 
Andrew  was  fearless  and  brave, 
perhaps  too  brave.  He  was  a 
swell  guy  whose  loss  will  be  felt 
in  many  places  in  India,  Burma 
and  China.” 

Maj.  CJen.  Curtis  R.  Lemay, 
head  of  the  20th  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand,  joined  in  the  tribute.  “He 
was  a  good  newspaper  man,” 
Lemay  said,  always  on  the  spot 
ready  to  go  when  anything  was 
happening.  All  of  our  crews 
that  had  a  chance  to  meet  him 
liked  him.  He  was  another 
newspaper  man  willing  to  risk 
his  life  to  get  a  story  for  the 
American  public.” 

Concerning  Andrew,  censor¬ 
ship  permitted  only  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  plane  he  was 
aboard  had  been  lost  in  flight. 

George  Lait,  INS  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  former  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  reporter,  re¬ 
turned  to  Los  Angeles  Nov.  19 
on  sick  leave  from  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur’s  headquarters,  to  which 
he  has  been  attached  for  almost 
a  year. 

Lait.  since  Jan.  1940,  has  cov¬ 
ered  virtually  every  theater  of 
the  war  and  has  been  wounded 
four  times.  He  wears  the  Purple 
Heart  and  several  other  decora¬ 
tions,  is  a  qualified  paratrooper 
in  the  American  forces  and  an 
honorary  captain  of  an  Indian 
regiment.  During  the  next  two 
weeks  he  will  undergo  a  check¬ 
up  at  a  Southern  California  mil¬ 
itary  hospital. 

Dick  Tobin  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  was  reported 
hospitalized  with  an  ankle  in¬ 
jury  due  to  a  curbstone  stumble 
in  a  London  blackout. 

■ 

A.  H.  Parker  to  Head 
Times-Star  N.  Y.  Office 

To  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  death  of  Martin  L.  Marsh, 
Albert  H.  Parker,  now  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star  and  associ¬ 
ated  with  that  paper  for  more 
than  13  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Times- 
Star’s  eastern  advertising  office, 
effective  Jan.  1,  George  Fries, 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  pa¬ 
per,  has  announced. 

Karl  T.  Finn,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  will  go  to  New  York 
City  with  Mr.  Parker  soon  to 
complete  arrangements  for  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  office  at  60  E.  42nd 
St. 

Clemens  H.  Bayer,  who  has 
been  with  the  ’Times-Star  31 
years  and  in  charge  of  classified 
advertising  10  years,  will  re¬ 
place  Mr.  Parker  as  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  George  E. 
Dhonau,  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  19  years,  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  classified  advertising 
manager.  Philip  R.  Cottrell 
continues  as  national  advertising 
manager. 
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S.  F.  Examiner 
Defendant  in 
Contempt  Cose 

Contempt  charges  have  biei 
brought  against  executivei  d 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  h 
the  California  State  RaUroid 
Commission  on  the  basis  of  | 
story  published  Aug.  12  coocm. 
ing  a  commission  hearing. 

In  a  show  cause  orc^r  sai. 
moning  the  defendants,  tte  coo¬ 
mission  detailed  four  counts, « 
each  of  which  the  defendants  if 
guilty,  are  liable  to  S500  gu 

Affidavits  signed  by  Richml 
Sachse,  commission  djalrou 
charge  the  Examiner  story  held 
the  members  up  to  ridicule. 

William  Wren,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hearst  newspipet 
submitted  an  affidavit  in  whkt 
he  declared  the  contempt  adki 
was  instigated  by  CommiadooB 
Frank  Havenner,  who,  he 
was  biased  against  the  Heur. 
organization.  Havenner  ran  in 
Congress  in  the  last  electiic 
against  Rep.  Thomas  Rolph.  Be- 
sult  is  still  in  doubt,  pendkf 
final  count  of  absentee  ballots 

Stanley  Lanham,  a  member  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Pubtc 
Utilities,  testified  this  week  tk» 
the  Examiner’s  account  ms 
“inaccurate  and  exaggerated." 
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Approval  of  Porter 
Put  Off  b’y  Senate  Body 

Washington,  Dec.  1 — The  Seo 
ate  Interstate  Commerce  Gobi 
mittee  will  not  act  upon 
nomination  of  Paul  Porter,  lir 
yer  and  newspaper  man,  for  tto 
chairmanship  of  the  Feden! 
Communications  Commission  no- 
til  the  nominee  returns  from  i 
vacation  trip.  Public  hearing  b 
expected. 

The  Socialist  Party  filed  u 
objection,  not  directed  at  Mr 
Porter  personally  but  raising  Ibt 
question  whether  there  shook 
be  “elevation  of  a  publicity  mio- 
ager  in  a  bitter  political  ci» 
paign  .  .  .  also  former  couniei 
for  a  network,  to  a  commisloo 
controlling  radio  and  other  coo- 
munications.”  Porter  was  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  the  Dense 
cratic  National  Committee  uk 
also  has  been  counsel  for  CBS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEB  I 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  9 — New  Jersey  Pit* 
Assn.,  mechanical  conferenet 
Elizabeth  Carteret  Hotd 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Jan.  14,  1945— Ariz^ 

Members  of  the  Associated 
Press,  meeting.  Hotel  Adams, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  15-16— Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Asso, 
midwinter  meeting,  Edgewi- 
ter  Beach  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Jan.  22-23— New  York 
lishers  Assn,  and  Associated 
Dailies  of  N.  Y.  State.  24th  W- 
nual  meeting.  Commodore  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  25-26— North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  20th  annual 
Newspaper  Institute,  Uiuyer 
sity  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  HiU. 
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NAM  Runs  Big  Scale 
Campaign  in  Papers 


NEWSPAPERS,  all  the  dailies  in 

cities  of  50,000  population  and 
over,  are  being  used  exclusively 
by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  for  its  large  space 
advertising  campaign  which  be¬ 
gins  the  week  of  Dec.  11.  In 
preparation  for  nearly  a  year, 
the  campaign  represents  the  first 
coordinated  effort  on  the  part  of 
NAM  member  manufacturers  to 
present  to  the  public  a  program 
specifying  the  action  that  bus^ 
ness  will  take  to  assure  jobs  and 
higher  living  standards  after  the 
war. 

“We  decided  to  use  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Wilder  Breckenridge  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  the  agency 
which  prepared  the  ads,  told 
Editor  4  Publisher,  “because 
we  wanted  to  reach  as  many 
people  as  possible,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  ^e  best  medium  for 
that.  Also,  as  the  campaign  con- 
tinues  we  plan  to  use  topicw 
copy,  which  cannot  be  prepared 
I  several  months  in  advance  of 
publication.” 

Launch  Program 

The  first  six  ads  are,  according 
to  Walter  B.  Weisenburger,  exw-* 
utive  vice-president  of  NAM,  “at 
best  a  launching  party”  of  the 
association's  long  term  program 
to  enable  Americans  to  “earn 
more,  buy  more  and  have  more.” 

Advertising  on  this  national 
scale  will,  he  said,  be  continued 
as  long  as  it  seems  nwessary.  In 
any  event,  NAM  believes  that  to 
be  really  effective,  this  basic 
campaign  must  be  supported 
locally  by  the  action  of  the  men 
who  compose  industry,'  other¬ 
wise,  said  Mr.  Weisenburger, 
“we  will  have  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise  we  don’t  have.” 

In  an  effort  to  assure  this  sort 
of  follow-up  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
dividual  manufacturers,  NAM 
plans  to  merchandise  the  cam¬ 
paign  through  nine  recently  es¬ 
tablished  regional  offices. 

According  to  John  Orr  Young, 
who  has  advised  the  association 
in  the  campaign’s  preparation, 
“We  figure  on  the  multiplication 
of  the  advertising  through  all 
the  segments  of  industry  and 


He  Got  the  Order 

One  argument  used  by  a 
newspaper  representative  to 
swing  the  NAM  campaign  to 
newspapers  exclusively  took 
this  line:  A  checkup  showed 
that  every  member  oi  Congress 
subscribes  to  his  home  town 
paper  and  usually  one  in  the 
largest  city  of  his  bailiwick. 
Seeing  the  ads  in  those  news¬ 
papers,  the  lawmaker  would 
know  that  his  constitutents  also 
were  reading  them  and  there¬ 
fore  the  congressmon  would 
make  it  his  business  to  study 
the  NAM  messoge. 


M.  fiMt  iMiM  Ml  tiiili  KMdr  »• 


plan  to  merchandise  it  thor¬ 
oughly.” 

Sample  material  for  local  ads 
will  be  made  available  to  the 
manufacturers,  a  fact  book, 
which  will  show  advertisers  how 
to  inform  readers  regarding  the 
free  enterprise  system’s  poten¬ 
tialities  instead  of  relying  on 
past  performance,  is  on  the 
presses  and  already  industries 
in  several  towns  under  50,000 
have  indicated  that  they  intend 
to  cooperate  on  a  similar  local 
compaign. 

Copy  is  pitched  toward  the 
public  in  appeal  and  its  primary 
purpose  is  to  convince  readers 
that  their  interests  and  desires 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in¬ 
dustry’s  and  that  industry  pro¬ 
poses  to  provide  the  necessary 
leadership  to  attain  their  goals. 
The  campaign,  however,  has  the 
secondary  objective  to  keep 
management  believing  that  it 
has  to  back  up  the  program  with 
action. 

“Management  didn’t  have  the 
answers  to  the  depression  in  the 
thirties  and  it  failed  to  offer 
leadership  in  that  period,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Weisenburger.  "Sur¬ 
veys  show  that  85%  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  favor  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem,  but  they  will  turn  to  the 
government  for  jobs  if  business 
shows  no  interest  in  them.” 

The  campaign,  therefore,  is 
designed  to  pose  for  all  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  management  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  the  public  will  have 
confidence  in.  Because  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  general  blueprint 
which  must  be  filled  in  by  in¬ 
dividual  concerns,  the  ads,  said 
Mr.  Breckenridge,  “may  seem  a 
little  vague."  However,  as  the 
campaign  develops  the  plan  is 
for  the  ads  to  become  more 
specific. 

Six-Point  Program 

The  six-point  program,  which 
is  presented  through  the  ads  and 
aims  for  the  ultimate  in  employ¬ 
ment.  is  as  follows: 

1.  Offering  better  values  for 
consumers  by  improving  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  methods, 
which  will  make  available  more 
and  better  goods  and  will  stim¬ 
ulate  employment. 

2.  Insistence  upon  full  and 
free  competition  to  reduce  prices 
and  to  encourage  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  enterprises,  again 
stimulating  increased  employ¬ 
ment. 

3.  Bold  investment  of  risk 
capital  to  back  new  enterprises 
and  expand  production,  which 
will  also  make  more  jobs. 

4.  Adherence  to  wage  policies 
which  give  workers  a  fair  re¬ 
ward  for  work  accomplished. 

5.  Providing  better  tools  and 
improved  working  conditions  as 
an  aid  to  higher  production  and 
fatter  pay  envelopes  for  individ¬ 
ual  workers. 

6.  Keeping  open  all  possible 
advancement  opportunities  for 
the  individual  worker,  to  en¬ 
courage  initiative  and  greater 
production  by  assuring  that 


A  typical  ad  in  the  NAM  series, 
this  one  emphasises  that  America 
has  not  reached  her  frontiers,  that 
she  con  still  grow  industrially  and 
in  other  ways  if  not  geographic¬ 
ally. 


such  personal  effort  on  the  part 
of  workers  will  be  rewai’ded. 

In  the  copy  presentation  NAM 
has  striven  for  simplicity  of  ex¬ 
planation  in  a  light,  popular  vein 
featuring  such  headlines  as 
“How  Americans  Can  Earn 
More,  Buy  More,  Have  More;” 
“Guts;”  Sez  Who?”  and  “Jobs.” 

Mr.  Weisenburger  believes 
that  industry’s  good  war  produc¬ 
tion  record,  the  fact  that  the 
public  has  had  a  taste  of  govern¬ 
ment  control  during  the  war  and 
doesn’t  want  it  in  peacetime  and 
the  fact  that  the  war  has  led 
them  into  the  realm  of  realism 
should  help  the  campaign  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  purpose. 

Ads  will  be  in  1200-line  size, 
except  in  newspapers  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  paper  shortage,  re¬ 
fuse  large  ones,  and  they  will 
appear  in  foreign  language  and 
Negro  dailies,  as  well  as  general, 
where  they  meet  the  50,000  or 
over  population  requirement. 


Pennsylvania  Group 
Endorses  Bureau  Plan 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  27 — Sup¬ 
port  of  the  program  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  increase  furtherance  of 
newspapers  as  a  medium  for  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  advertising  was 
voted  by  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  at  a 
conference  here. 

The  committee,  representing 
250  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  also  endorsed  a  congres- 
s  i  o  n  a  1  recommendation  that 
weekly  newspapers  file  annual 
sworn  circulation  statements 
with  the  Post  Office  Department, 
as  dailies  now  do. 

George  Mead,  co-publisher  of 
the  Erie  Times  and  association 
president,  presided  over  the 
meeting  which  was  attended  by 
40  Pennsylvania  publishers. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  to 
consider  recent  action  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
altering  its  policy  with  pub¬ 
lishers  and  termed  by  the  PNPA 
“  a  threat  to  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  with  all  printing  trade  unions 
with  which  daily  newspapers  ne¬ 
gotiate.” 


Cigarette  Ada 
To  Be  Probed 
By  the  Senate 


Washington,  Nov.  29— Advt^ 
tising  practices  and  budgets  of 
the  larger  cigarette  manuf»cta^ 
ing  companies  are  expected  to 
be  examined  in  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  investigation  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  smokes. 

The  War  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee  began  its  preliminary  ex¬ 
ploration  this  week  to 
whether  there  should  be  a  “tali 
dress”  probe  of  both  the 
tic  and  war  theater  suppliei 

Various  reasons  have  ben 
ascribed  to  the  cigarette  sitoa- 
tion.  Some  manufacturers  claim 
the  necessity  of  shipping  hn|e 
quantities  to  servicemen  abroad 
has  drained  the  local  roarkek 
but  word  from  military  head¬ 
quarters  does  not  lend  general 
support. 

Failure  of  the  Office  of  Prlct 
Administration  to  permit  a  price 
increase  is  the  reason  given  b; 
others,  the  explanation  bei^ 
that  the  labor  supply  is  beisi 
thinned  by  competing  employcn 
who  have  war  contracts  and  can 
outbid  the  cigarette  firms.  Tie 
contemplated  probe  of  advertlr 
ter — the  financial — aspect  of  the 
ing  expenses  is  linked  to  the  lat- 
business. 


Bendix  Name  Involved 
In  New  York  Suit 

J.  S.  Sayre,  president  of  Ben- 
dix  Home  Appliances,  Inc.,  last 
week  brought  suit  against  tte 
Bendix  Aviation  Com.  in  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  injunction  restrainiig 
the  aviation  company  from 
using  the  name  “Bendix”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  hooe 
radio  sets. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the 
use  of  the  name  by  the  aviatioo 
concern  in  connection  witt 
home  appliances  is  decepthe 
and  confusing  and  constitute  ai 
attempt  to  trade  upon  the  repo¬ 
tation  and  good  will  of  the  Hone 
Appliance  firm. 

In  explanation  the  plainti 
stated  that  the  aviation  coa* 
pany.  which  was  instrumeakl 
in  the  organization  of  Bendix 
Home  Appliances  but  later  add 
out  its  interests,  had  consated  , 
to  the  latter’s  use  and  owner  j 
ship  of  the  name,  but  recentlf  i 


had  objected  to  that  use.  . 
Ernest  R.  Breech,  presidents  | 


later  that  he  would  welcome  i 


court  clarification. 


Bendix  Aviation  Corp.,  sSd  i 
Icome  i  ' 


Simplified  Terminology  \ 

New  newspaper  advertisen.  f 
bewildered  by  such  terminologj  r- 
as  “lines”  and  “column  inchea  r 
are  helped  to  understandiitf  bf 
the  Upper  Darby  ( Pa. )  j, 
which  now  sends  them  a  printed  | 
form  picturing  an  ad  28  linei  P 
deep  and  one  colujnn  in  wioB  I- 
and  explaining  the  cost  per  hr  f 
sertion  on  the  basis  of  one.  fo«  J: 
and  thirteen  insertions.  It^ 
graphic  explanation  and  cw  ’ 
down  on  the  length  of  letters  rr  ^ 
plying  to  inquiries. 
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U.  S.  Promises  Action 
On  Packard  Expulsion 

Conrespondents  Strike  at  Censorship 
By  Ninth  Army  and  in  Pacific 

CENSORSHIP  in  various  parts  a  protest  against  the  expulsion, 
of  the  world  was  under  fire  saying  she  had  sent  out  of  the 
this  week  ranging  in  intensity  country  only  dispatches  which 

from  a  broad-  _  had  been  passed  by  Allied  cen- 

side  protest  to  censors  had  reviewed 

the  U.  S.  State  them  from  the  military  security 

Department  by  aspect,  although  Yugoslav  cen- 

tbe  Unit^  Press  sors  had  not  passed  them  as  au- 

afainst  the  ex-  thorized  from  the  political  as- 

pulsion  of  Elean-  pect,  she  said, 

or  Packard  from  U.P.  officials  protested  the 

Yuloslavia,  to  a  ousting  to  U.  S.  State  Depart- 

piilntivc  groan  *'  ment  officials  after  Mrs.  Packard 

from  the  Lon-  had  arrived  at  an  Italian  air- 

don  bureau  of  port  aboard  a  Russian  transport, 

the  New  York  HP  ■■■L  and  were  assured  that  action 
Timet  about  the  n  •,  j  would  be  taken, 

five -month  de-  Packard  ipjig  Mecklin  flare-up  against 

lay  of  a  dispatch  Ninth  Army  censorship  was  pro- 

written  by  Frederick  Graham  voked,  he  reported,  by  the  ac- 
Jime  28  telling  of  the  capture  of  tion  of  a  censor  in  cutting  the 
two  German  airfields  on  the  word  “severe”  from  a  dispatch 
Cherbourg  Peninsula.  he  wrote  Nov.  22  in  which  he 

Between  these  extremes,  a  had  said  “German  divisions  have 
heavy  blast  was  leveled  by  John  been  cut  to  pieces,  but  not  with- 
iL  Mecklin  of  the  Chicago  Sun  out  severe  losses  to  the  Amer- 
foreign  service  against  Amer-  icans.” 

lean  Ninth  Army  censorship  The  chief  censor  subsequently 
which,  he  declared,  “is  as  bad  as  countermanded  the  deletion — 
any  I  have  encountered  in  near-  after  the  dispatch  had  been 
ly  two  years  as  a  war  corre-  transmitted,  Mecklin  declared  in 
spondent";  and  Charles  P.  Amot  a  double-barrelled  salvo  at  cen- 
of  U.P.,  just  returned  from  sorship  in  which  he  said: 

Palau,  asserted  that  “If  toe  Only  Nasis  SuHer? 

American  people  are  to  fully 
understand  the  desperate  ur- 
gency  of  a  total  victory  against  „ 

Japan,  censorship  in  the  Pacific 

must  be  eased  "  beciles  and  that  only  the  Nazis 

‘  The  Packard  incident  stemmed 

from  an  observation  by  the  cor-  casualties.  Jt  »s  a 

respondent  that  whereas  many 

pictures  of  Marshals  Stalin  and  thf 

Tito  were  displayed  in  the  shop 

windows  of  Belgrade,  there  mud  and  rain  at  the 

were  none  of  President  Roose- 

velt  and  Prime  Minister  Church-  Corespondents  cannot  write 
lU  about  what  it  looks  like  when  a 

n.j  Oi—  t?  u  shell  blows  off  a  man’s  leg  or 

Red  Star  Everywhere  explodes  inside  a  tank— unless 

“Everywhere  in  Belgrade  to-  the  man  or  tank  happens  to  be 
day  you  see  the  red  star  and  German,  complained  Mecklin, 
hammer  and  sickle  emblems  dis-  who  declared  he  had  not  been 
played  along  with  portraits  of  permitted  to  report  the  ratio  of 
Marshal  Josef  Stalin  and  Mar-  American  to  enemy  tanks  lost  in 
shal  Tito,”  she  wrote  in  a  dis-  a  certain  action,  as  a  means  of 
ptteh  datelined  “Belgrade,  Nov.  illustrating  the  fierceness  of  the 
21”  battle,  even  though  he  didn’t 

“In  two  days  I  haven’t  seen  a  specify  the  American  unit  or 
single  picture  of  President  state  the  total  number  of  tanks. 
Roosevelt,  and  the  only  one  of  “In  my  opinion  the  censorship 
Wme  Minister  Winston  Church-  policy  illustrated  in  these  in- 
ill  was  a  German  propaganda  stances  is  dishonest  and  danger- 
^ter  showing  him  apologizing  ous.  It  has  toe  effect  of  making 
for  bombing  Belgrade,”  she  our  dispatches  uniformly  as  rosy 

as  a  German  communique.  It 
“roe  Partisan  government  has  lulls  the  readers  thousands  of 
obuterated  the  royal  insignia  in  miles  away  into  a  lack  of  un- 

iMst  places  and  put  up  the  red  derstanding  of  the  terrible  ur- 

stw  in  its  place.”  gency  of  a  speedy  victory. 

Mrs.  Packard  said  there  was  “The'  divisions  fighting  in  the 
Oho  some  objection  to  her  de-  Ninth  Army  are  among  the 

scnptlon  of  Yugoslav  censorship  finest  and  best-known  in  the 
probably  the  strictest  ever  American  Army,”  said  Mecklin, 
im^sed.”  “and  several  of  them  have 

,  expulsion  order  was»  fought  their  way  here  from  Nor- 
Yugoslav  mandy.  But  none  can  be  iden- 
m  ^  J^'isor.  who  told  her  she  titled.  Time  and  again  when  you 
aJJk  the  next  plane,  visit  the  front  you  hear  the 

hour  later  she  was  given  her  question: 

®®^®“>^ations.  “  ‘Why  don’t  you  newspaper 

Mrs.  Packard  reported  making  guys  give  our  outfit  a  little 
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credit  for  what  we  are  doing?’ 

“You  try  to  explain  that  it  is 
censorship,  but  your  explanation 
is  not  very  convincing.  It  is  un¬ 
convincing  because  GI’s  read 
regularly  in  Stare  and  Stripes  of 
the  activities  of  units  of  the 
Third  Army  and  the  Second 
Army,  where  they  are  identified 
all  the  way  down  to  companies.” 

The  policy  of  prohibiting  unit 
identification  is  an  example  of 
the  strange  conceit  of  American 
intelligence  officers,  Mecklin 
wrote.  “They  think  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  enemy’s  activities  is 
far  superior  to  his  knowledge  of 
ours.  ’The  evidence  is  quite  the 
opposite. 

“Even  the  manner  in  which 
the  policy  originates  hamstrings 
correspondents.  It  is  formed  in 
some  obscure  Never-Never-Land 
inside  the  General  Staff.  ’The 
men  who  apply  it  simply  do 
what  they  are  told. 

No  Speculation 

“One  of  the  most  irritating 
rules  of  all  American  Army 
headquarters  is  the  ban  on  all 
but  the  most  childish  specula¬ 
tion  regarding  the  military  situ¬ 
ation.  ’The  explanation,  believe 
it  or  not,  is  that  correspondents 
at  Army  headquarters  are  ‘too 
well  informed.’  The  ‘expertlng’ 
must  be  done  in  London  or  New 
York,  where  the  writers  are  not 
informed. 

“There  are  several  additional 
censorship  stops  which  the  cor¬ 
respondents  believe  to  be  ques¬ 
tionable.  Among  them  is  the 
bafifiing  prohibition  on  writing 
about  propaganda  leaflets  which 
the  American  artillerymen  are 
firing  daily  into  the  German 
lines.  Another  is  the  ban  on 
taking  any  kind  of  a  poll  among 
the  soldiers  on  controversial  is¬ 
sues.  A  third  total  blackout  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  mention  of  racial 
friction  inside  the  Army. 

“The  essence  of  my  complaint 
— and  I  am  confident  I  speak 
for  many  other  correspondents 
over  here — is  that  the  Army  is 
imposing  an  artificial  and  in 
some  ways  a  prejudiced  blanket 
of  unreality  on  a  situation  as 
basically  fundamental  as  the  cold, 
pitiless  rain  beating  on  the  life¬ 
less  faces  of  the  American  boys 
who  have  fallen  in  the  mud  of 
western  Germany  to  help  win 
the  war.” 

In  Pacific.  Too 

In  a  somewhat  similar  vein, 
Arnot  criticized  censorship  in 
the  Pacific  “which  has  pre¬ 
vented  toe  American  public 
from  gaining  an  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  toe  Japanese  fighting 
man  or  the  bitter  struggle  in 
which  American  soldiers  there 
are  involved. 

“The  Jap  is  a  demoniacal  en¬ 
emy  imbued  with  a  fantastic 
ideology  more  dangerous  to  toe 
civilized  world  than  the  Ger¬ 
man,”  declares  Arnot. 

“Many  atrocity  stories  have 
been  suppressed.  ’There  are  ad¬ 
mirals  in  the  Pacific  who  think 
the  war  would  be  over  six 
months  sooner  if  there  were  no 
correspondents,  and  they’re  pre¬ 
venting  Americans  from  getting 
an  adequate  picture  of  the 
primitive  brutality  'of  the  war 
against  the  Japs. 


Newsman  Becomes 
Acting  GOP  Head 

It  isn’t  a  case  of  Tippecanoe 
and  Tyler,  too  . . .  for  William  W. 
Tyler,  former  newspaper  man,  is 
keeping  the  Re* 
publican  Na¬ 
tional  Commit¬ 
tee  on  an  even 
keel  until  Her¬ 
bert  Brownell, 
the  chairman, 
and  Gov.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  return 
from  vacations. 

“Dewey’s  in 
Georgia,  Brown¬ 
ell’s  in  Arizona, 
and  ’Tyler’s  -  at 
Tyler  the  Roosevelt,” 
commented  the 
acting  chairman  who  was  a  po¬ 
litical  writer  for  the  Associated 
Press  at  Albany  before  joining 
the  GOP  organization  in  the 
campaign. 

’The  Republican  committee’s 
offices  have  been  reduced  from 
an  entire  floor  in  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  New  York  City,  to  a 
suite.  Brownell  is  expected  back 
on  the  job  about  Dec.  15. 

“Secrecy  has  served  its  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  Pacific.  We  now 
have  so  dam  much  stuff  out 
there  it  doesn’t  matter  whether 
the  Japs  know  or  not.  It’s  get¬ 
ting  time  that  censorship  open, 
up ‘and  permit  the  press  to  tell 
what  kind  of  guys  we’re  fight¬ 
ing.” 

Definitely  not  under  fire  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  for  his  censorship 
policies  was  Gen.  George  S.  Pat¬ 
ton,  whose  victory  at  Metz  was 
hailed  by  correspondents  as  a 
vindication  of  his  frw  press  poli¬ 
cies. 

Correspondents  with  Patton’s 
Third  Army  have  been  given  the 
fullest  leeway  in  detailing  its  ac¬ 
tions.  even  to  naming  regiments, 
divisions,  and  their  commanders, 
they  reported.  “Conservative 
commanders  were  shocked  by 
the  blanket  disclosure  of  toe 
so-called  ‘sacred  battle  order,’  ” 
wrote  one  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent,  “and  predicted  dire 
results. 

“Gen.  Patton’s  theory  was  that 
the  men  doing  toe  fighting  liked 
to  read  what  their  division  had 
accomplished,  and  that  gains  in 
morale  among  American  fight¬ 
ing  men  more  than  offset  toe 
fact  that  the  Germans  knew 
which  unit  was  there.  He  main¬ 
tained  they  knew  anyway  with¬ 
in  12  hours  after  a  battle  had 
started,  just  as  the  Americans 
and  British  know  who  opposes 
them  within  a  few  hours  after  a 
new  division  appears. 

“Withholding  toe  names  of  the 
divisions  doing  toe  fighting  U 
particularly  ridiculous  in  the 
American  armies,  where  every 
soldier  wears  his  division  patch 
and  every  jeep,  half-track  and 
tank  carries  its  division  num¬ 
ber  in  letter  several  inches  high. 

“Yet,  except  for  Gen.  Patton’s 
army,  other  armies  are  clinging 
to  the  old  policy  of  releasing 
names  two  weeks  and  sometimes 
six  weeks  after  events  have 
taken  place.” 
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AP  Assails  Indirect 
Approach  to  Control 

Government  Should  Ask  Directly  What 
It  Seeks  to  Accomplish,  Brief  Declares 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  3— “What 

is  it  that  the  Government 
really  wants  to  establish  in  this 
case?”  the  Associated  Press  asks 
in  a  reply  brief  filed  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  test  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  allegation  of  monopoly, 
scheduled  to  be  heard  orally 
Tuesday  and  the  press  associa¬ 
tion  supplies  its  own  answer: 

“The  Government  is  seeking 
to  accomplish  indirecUy  what  it 
believes  it  cannot  ask  directly.” 

Crux  of  the  case,  according  to 
the  AP,  Is  the  assertion,  first  de¬ 
nied  then  repeated,  that  the 
press  association  has  the  duty 
of  supplying  news  to  all  who 
ask  for  the  service:  that  it  is 
clothed  with  a  public  interest 
and  is  for  legalistic  purposes,  at 
least,  a  public  utility. 

Public  Utilities? 

Comment  of  John  Lewin,  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  prosecutor 
in  the  trial  court,  quoted:  “Well. 
I  do  not  contend  that  they  are 
public  utilities.  We  do  it  in  an 
indirect  way.” 

"On  this  record.”  savs  the  AP 
brief,  “can  it  be  denied  that  the 
real  object  of  the  Government 
is  not  merely  negative  but  af¬ 
firmative — to  force  AP  members 
to  relinauish  their  own  legiti¬ 
mate  self-interest — and  to  share 
their  copy  with  their  competi¬ 
tors  before  thev  have  onportu- 
nitv  to  publish  it  themselves?” 

Delayed  from  the  original 
Nov.  13  date  for  argument  be¬ 
cause  of  illness  in  the  family  of 
AP  Attorney  John  T.  Cahill,  the 
case  has  resolved  itself  into  a 
protracted  trial  “on  the  papers” 
— a  legalistic  term  used  when 
litigation  involves  numerous 
written  documents. 

Confusing  to  the  non-newspa¬ 
per  man  is  the  stressed  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Chicago 
Sun,  which  was  denied  AP  mem¬ 
bership,  that  the  press  associa¬ 
tion  is  without  peer  in  the 
thoroughness  of  its  coverage, 
and  the  AP  reply  that  United 
Press  “to  refer  to  only  one  of 
the  rompeting  newsgathering 
agencies,  likewise  serves  papers 
having  a  preponderant  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  circulation  of 
the  country.” 

“The  court  below,”  says  the 
AP  reply  brief,  “specifically 
found  that  both  U.P.  and  INS 
offers  services  that  are  compara¬ 
ble  in  size  and  scope  and  ef!i- 


Towle  Column 

FdJX  S.  TOWLE'S  column  on 
classified  advertising,  un¬ 
avoidably  absent  from  this 
week's  Editor  &  Publisher,  will 
resume  its  regular  bi-weekly 
schedule  with  the  issue  of 
Dec.  16. 


ciency  with  those  of  Associated 
Press.” 

In  conversational  language 
contrasting  with  the  legal  ter¬ 
minology  that  has  marked 
earlier  briefs,  the  Associated 
Press  asks:  “Is  it  a  novel  con¬ 
ception  of  law  that  a  closed  co¬ 
operative  is  illegal  as  such?  Is 
it  to  be  illegal  for  farmers  to 
have  a  closed  cooperative  to  buy 
and  run  a  combine,  or  a  cream¬ 
ery,  or  an  apple  packing  plant, 
or  a  .storage  warehouse?  There 
is  no  principle  of  law  that  co¬ 
operatives  must  admit  all  appli¬ 
cants. 

"It  is  not  unreasonable  or  un¬ 
lawful  for  a  cooperative  group 
to  desire  to-  keep  what  they  have 
jointly  created  for  their  own 
use. 

“The  right  of  a  cooperative  to 
keep  their  own  product  for  their 
own  use  includes  the  right  not  to 
share  the  benefit  of  such  use 
with  competitors. 

“A  cooperative,  otherwise  law¬ 
ful.  does  not  become  unlawful 
merely  because  the  members  ob¬ 
tain  some  benefit — some  com¬ 
petitive  advantage — as  the  result 
of  their  own  efforts. 

"Hand  Is  in  Wringer" 

“AP  is  not  seeking  to  coerce 
anyone.  The  Government  brief 
admits  that  AP  does  not  try  to 
control  the  trade  practices  of 
others.  They  are  merely  taking 
the  position  that  they  are  not 
required  to  put  competitors  in  a 
position  to  use  AP  copy — which 
they  have  created  —  against 
themselves. 

“The  proprietary  interest  of 
AP  members  in  their  own  copy 
should  not  be  .sacrificed  to  the 
alleged  nublic  interest  in  ‘full  il¬ 
lumination.’  ” 

Paraphrasing  slightly,  the 
press  association  reminds: 
“Make  no  mistake,  if  the  defend¬ 
ants  are  once  submitted  to  a  de- 
C'^ee  under  any  of  the  theories 
advocated  by  the  Government, 
their  hand  is  in  the  wringer  and 
everybody  knows  it.” 

An  invasion  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  is  fundamental  in  the 
Government’s  case,  it  is  con¬ 
tended,  and  AP  warns: 

“Freedom  of  the  press  has  been 
extinguished  in  practically  all 
other  countries.  There  are  tides 
flowing  which  elsewhere  have 
proved  irresistible.  We  believe 
profoundly  that  there  are  les¬ 
sons  to  be  learned  from  what 
has  happened  universally 
throughout  the  world.  We  be¬ 
lieve — as  this  court  has  said — 
that  the  First  Amendment  to  our 
Constitution  was  designed  to 
avoid  these  ends  by  avoiding 
these  beginnings.” 

Replying  to  a  Government 
argument  that  nothing  it  asked 
had  any  semblance  of  interfer¬ 
ence  with  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  AP  brief  states: 


WITH  CHENNAULT 

KUNMING.  China— Bob  Brycmt. 

International  News  Photos  Pool 
photographer,  who  has  been  cov¬ 
ering  the  China-Burma-lndia  the¬ 
ater,  poses  with  MaJ.  Gen.  Claire 
Chennault,  commander  of  the 
U.  S.  14th  Air  Force,  beside  the 
jaws  of  a  P-51  lighter  plane. 


“It  is  intended  to  put  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  under  obligations 
which  are  of  a  discriminatory 
character  not  applicable  to  other 
industries  ‘of  the  ordinary  kind’ 
— and  applicable  to  the  press  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  press. 

“The  one  industry  which  is 
expressly  guaranteed  freedom  in 
the  Constitution — the  one  indus¬ 
try  which  is  expressly  put  in  ‘a 
preferred  position’ — is  now  put 
in  leading  strings  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  necessary  for  its  own 
‘protection  and  the  protection  of 
the  public  interests.” 

Text  of  the  Associated  Press 
reply  brief  filed  this  week  with 
the  Supreme  Court  follows: 

I. 

The  Issue 

.\t  the  betrinniiKr  of  itK  arirninent  thi* 
Government  brief  ciiiotee  the  Btatement 
from  Ihe  AP  brief  that  thi*  eaee  pie- 
-ents  the  question  whether  the  AP; 

.  .  must  .admit  into  membership  and 
Bliare  Its  news  ‘eop.v,’  before  publica¬ 
tion.  with  other  competing:  papers,  on 
equal  terms.” 

The  Government’s  t>rief  says  that 
these  are  "false  issues.”  Whether  that 
is  so  can  he  ascertained  by  one  very 
-.imple  test— one  simple  question, 
namely; 

What  is  it  that  the  Government 
really  wants  to  accomplish  in  this 
ease? 

To  answer  that  question,  let  us  look 
at  the  record. 

This  ease  arises  because  a  certain 
newspaper  was  not  admitted  Into  AP. 
Its  ohieel— obviously — is  to  force  Ihe 
AP  to  atlniit  that  paper  into  member- 
'hin. 

The  Complnint  specifically  ask*  that 
the  admission  by-laws  be  held  illeral 
and  enloined — except  to  the  extent  that 
they  re<iuire  every  member  to  be  the 
sole  owner  of  a  newspaper  and  as«<Mit 
in  writinx  to  its  hv-laws  other  th.an 
those  held  to  be  illetral. 

The  Brief  of  T.aw  filed  by  the  G-tv- 
ernment  in  the  court  Itelow  arirued; 

"Finally,  if  Ihe  reasonableness  of 
defendants’  restraints  were  open  to 
inquiry,  the  question  of  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  concerted  denial  of 
.servile  to  eompi-tilors  of  Individual 
mtunhers  would  have  to  he  indred  in 
the  llvht  of  the  fact  fhnt  .\P  has  the 
ehareeterlsfles  assorloted  with  an  en- 
ternrlse  ‘nffeefed  wifh  a  pnhile  enter¬ 
prise’  fslel  and  whirh.  as  snrh.  Is 
rharced  with  the  duty  to  serve  all 
comers.” 

In  Ihe  Oril  trepinent.  it  is  true.  Mr. 

IDITOR  ft  PUB 


Ruvr,  oo-counart  for  tbt  OoveniM 
bolow,  dkavowad — as  the  Owm 
ment  does  bare— askisf  that 
made  a  public  utility,  sayint:  * 

"We  are  not  seekinx  to  impremi^ 
duties  and  oblintlons  of  a  hwI 
uUlity  or  quasi-public  utility  os  iZ 
Associated  Press.  That  it  a 
live  function  and  not  a  Judicial  laa* 


tion 

Howeyer,  Mr.  Lewin — to-cosm 

with  -Mr.  Ruyg:  below — aryasd 
bluntly  that  AP; 

. naiybt  well  be  held  by  im. 

lature  or  court  aflected  with  tks  tuh 
lie  interest.  And  the  authoriUts  4 
recofmiae  that  the  Sherman  Aet  hp 
a  peculiar  application  to  enterpihp 
that  have  those  cbaractensUcs.  ap 
that  is  not  to  say  that  we  want  tks 
Court  by  Judicial  decision  to  ton  tkh 
company  into  a  public  utility,  h 
may  have  the  same  rrsults  la  r^M 
to  the  retculatlon  of  Its  rates  aaS  m. 
vires  and  all  those  thlsgs,  and  m 
traired  In  a  certain  interstate  conuwei 
That  may  be  the  vvay  It  will  vwt 
ont.” 

Mr.  Kirkland,  oounsel  for  ewtia 
defendants,  said; 

"Mr.  Lewin  says,  and  I  don’t  ka«s 
whether  yon  yot  it.  but  he  said,  ‘Veu 
I  do  not  contend  that  they  are  pgMif 
utilities.’  but  he  says  “we  ds  It  ii  ■ 
liidirert  way.'  What  does  he  niNil 
He  means  if  you  will  hold  the  reitniv 
;ibout  .AP  selling  to  any  but  lU  mm. 
bers,  with  those  two  ancillary  i» 
Btraints,  that  then  they  sdll  b*  fmd 
to  take  everybody  •  »  •  ” 

In  their  argument  below  counael  to 
the  Government  stronyly  relied  upei- 
;ind  quote<l — as  they  do  here — tW  It 
Louis  Terminal  case- — D.  8.  ».  Tenhal 
.XssiK'latlon  of  8t.  Lonls,  224  D.  S.  Ml 
— where  the  Court  did  order  that  tkt 
Terminal  .Vasociatlon  take  in  "all  upl. 
cants  on  equal  terms.” 

The  Majority  Drelslon  of  the  am 
below  followe<l  the  Government  lai 
It  adopted  and  applied  the  publle 
utility  principle  as  the  basis  for  Ik 
decision  and  it  made  no  secret  of  whs 
it  expected  its  Judyment  to  aeem 
plish.  It  said  that; 

“  •  •  •  to  deprive  a  paper  of  tki 
benefit  of  any  service  of  the  ftrit  m- 
Iny  is  to  deprive  the  readiny  pubUr  d 
means  of  information  which  it  Bkoad 
liave  •  •  •  ” 

.Vyain.  the  majority  referred  to  AP  u: 
“  •  •  •  a  combination  which,  thoaik 
bound  to  admit  all  on  equal  term 
does  not  do  so.” 

•And,  finally,  the  majority  themselvsi# 
scribed  the  effect  of  their  Judynieiit « 
follows ; 

‘•'The  effect  of  our  Judemenl  w 
be,  not  to  restrict  AP  members  w  to 
what  they  shall  print,  hut  only  to 
compel  them  to  make  their  dispakkto 
:icceasib1e  to  others.” 

The  dissentiny  Judye — Judye  Sw^ 
who  certainly  must  have  known  will 
the  majority  intended— showed  that  ke 
understood  quite  well  the  purpose  ijj 
result  of  the  majority  opinion.  Bi 
said; 

“What.  then.  Is  the  yround  for  ns* 
iny  that  the  by-law  provislom  hm 
resulted  In  an  unreasonable  resUsm 
of  trade  either  in  news  yatherlnf  * 
in  newspaper  piibllshiny?  Solely  to 
court’s  view  that  a  new*  ratherm 
oryaniaation  as  larye  and  elfleieni  to 
AP  is  eiiyayed  in  a  public  callina.  to 
so  under  a  duty  to  admit  ‘all 
fled”  applicants  on  eqnal  terms. 

The  Government  Stntement  At  T* 
Jurisdiction,  tiled  In  this  Court.  »m 
that  the  limited  scope  of  Ihe  <1^ 
below  had  been  a*aiyne<I  by  the  QW 
ernment  as  error  because,  under  m 
fnefs  of  thi*  case  as  It  described  lli<* 
“  •  *  •  all  power  to  exclude  otk* 
memtiers  of  the  industry  shonW  * 
barred.” 

The  Government’s  Asslynmcnt  of  to 
nir  No.  3  read*  as  follows;  , 

‘"The  Court  erred  in  refusiny  w 
cuter  a  final  judyment  enjoininy  to 
defendants,  and  each  of  them,  fh” 
promulyatlny.  ayreeinr  to  oo**"* 
and  observiny,  any  new  or  ameow 
by-laws  of  ’The  Associated  Prem  » 
thnriziny  denial  of  membership  ■ 
The  -Assoi'iated  Press  for  any  -itoC 
other  than  tl)  that  the  appIioaBl* 
not  Ihe  sole  owner  of  .a  bona 
newspaper  published  In  the  umm 
St.ates.  (21  that  the  applicant  h»* 
assented  in  writiny  to  the  lawful  to 
laws  of  The  Associated  Pres*,  or  W 
that  the  applicant  ha*  not  psw  " 
TShe  Associated  Pres*  any  money  cir 
(Continued  on  page  S6) 
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CABTOONS  SEE  VARIOUS  PEOPLE  IN  PRECARIOUS  PREDICAMENTS 


kMt 

‘Wrt, 

nWt 

I  ii  ■ 


little  band  of 


dents  tell  them 
to  go. 

A  correspon- 


American  press.  They’re  all  sol- 
JcGP  JL/nV©rS  diers.  They  and  their  vehicles 

^  1  xLi.  1  placed  at  the  disposal  of  two 

tllG  AbllOCiCSf  three  correspondents  who  can 
order  them  to  go  anywhere. 
Mice  tnO  You  would  hesitate  to  ask  a  taxi 

1  lllw  y  driver  to  take  you  into  a  be- 

o  t  u  p  i.-  u  leagured  city  three  hours  after 

By  Jack  Frankish  infantrymen  have  attacked 

UJ*.  War  Correspondent  it,  but  the  jeep  boys  do  the  job 

With  the  U.  S.  First  Army,  .  *  , 

Germany.  Nov.  14  (Special  to  ^irst  Army  press  camps 

Editor  &  Publisher)— There’s  a  is  a  long  one  because  there 
little  band  of  ®  correspondents  there 

to  be  transported,  but  if  one  of 
the  “newsboys”  on  this  list 
comes  from  your  town,  you  can 
be  pretty  sure  that  he  was  up 
there  where  today’s  news  is  hot¬ 
test. 

Drivers  Named 

Drivers  include  Pvt.  Thomas 
J.  Barnes,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.; 
T/5  Alexander  J.  Belon,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.;  Pvt.  Arthur  C.  Bol¬ 
ton,  Lee,  Mass.;  Pvt.  Freeman 
dents  tell  them  Brougher,  Baltimore;  Pvt.  Ter- 

to  go.  Frankish  rence  F.  Carl,  Emmaus,  Pa.;  Pfc. 

A  correspon-  John  W.  Caswell,  Chippewa 

dent  killed  in  line  of  duty  is  re-  Falls,  Wls.;  Pvt.  Gordon  L. 
membered,  but  the  deato  of  a  Conrey,  Milford.  N.  H.;  Pvt. 
jeep  driver  usually  passes  un-  Francis  R.  Diehl,  Downington, 
noticed.  Pa. 

When  David  Lardner  of  the  Pvt.  John  H.  Doyle.  Lake- 
fitxD  Yorker  was  killed  last  wood,  O.;  Pvt.  Richard  J.  Fer- 

month  driving  out  of  Aachen,  rante,  East  Boston,  Mass.;  Pvt. 

1 1  his  driver.  Pvt.  Edward  Litwin  Paul  J.  Gabrial,  Bridgeport, 

t '  of  Philadelphia,  also  died  in  the  Conn.;  Pfc.  Richard  H.  Higley, 

■  explosion  of  three  Teller  mines  f’an  Diego.  Cal.;  Pvt.  Ray 

I  their  jeep  set  off  Kokoska,  Chicago;  Pfc.  Jesse 

i  After  William  ‘  Stringer,  Reu-  D-  Litwiller,  Waynesboro,  Ky.; 
.  ters  correspondent,  was  killed  Pvt.  Frank  H.  Locksa,  Mather, 
the  road  to  Paris,  his  driver.  Pa-  ^ 

Pvt.  Lawrence  (Frenchy)  Sabin  P^c.  Henry  McDermott.  Water- 
.  of  East  Lansing  Mich  was  town.  Mass.;  Pvt.  Howard  R. 
I  wounded  fatally  ’by  a  French 

E  sentry  while  attempting  to  re-  Robert  L.  Pittmam  Roselle.  HI.; 
n  turn  to  the  American  lines. 

b  M  J  1  Diego,  Cal.;  Pvt.  William  Rosen- 

L  .  Medals  berg,  Woodmere,  N.  Y.;  Pfc. 

c;  A  correspondent  who  has  a  John  O.  Sears.  Bristol.  Md.;  Pvt. 
r  o  ♦  front  usually  James  T.  Spilker,  Fayetteville, 

I  « a  good  story  at  the  same  O.,  and  T/5  Cyrus  M.  White, 
I  m  •*’  jeep  drivers  re-  Harlan,  Iowa, 

f  anonymous.  They  are  men  I^enever  you  read  a  story 
I  1™, never  get  medals  for  from  the  American  First  Army 
J  cornet  service  but  who  deserve  front,  one  of  the  above  soldiers 
I  vote  of  appreciation  from  the  helped  deliver  it  to  you. 

editor  ft  RUILISHER  for  DecemlMr  2.  1944 


Editorial  Study 
Shows  FDR  Had 
Press  Advantage 

While  some  60%  of  the  daily 
newspapers  ( as  shown  by  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  pre-election 
survey)  supported  Gov.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  for  the  Presidency,  his 
press  was  neither  consistent  nor 
enthusiastic,  and  President 
Roosevelt  had  a  tactical  advan- 
take  in  making  the  issues. 

These  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  from  an  analysis  of  edi¬ 
torial  comment  made  by  James 
S.  Twohey  and  reported  in  For¬ 
tune  magazine.  For  possible  light 
on  the  problem  of  the  challeng¬ 
ers,  the  survey  covered  editorials 
since  Pearl  Harbor — a  situation 
which  changed  the  whole  setting 
for  the  1944  campaign. 

Press  support  drifted  away 
from  Roosevelt  for  three  years, 
it  was  noted.  Week  in  and  week 
out,  the  division  of  the  press  on 
partisan  issues  tended  to  be  50% 
against  Roosevelt,  15%  for,  and 
35%  independent.  In  the  foreign 
affairs  field,  the  survey  showed, 
comment  tended  to  follow  the 
unwritten  law  that  wars,  if  won, 
are  won  by  armies  in  the  field, 
but  if  lost,  are  lost  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  After  various 
periods  of  grousing,  the  press 
ceased  to  criticize  Roosevelt’s 
role  as  C-in-C  after  victory  in 
Tunisia. 

“To  the  press,”  says  the  For¬ 
tune  summary,  “Roosevelt  ap¬ 
parently  had  established  him¬ 
self.” 

A  big  slump  in  foreign  affairs 
support  came  early  in  1944  dur¬ 
ing  a  lull  in  diplomacy,  but  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Hull’s  pronounce¬ 
ments  and  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
conference  boosted  it  again.  For¬ 
tune  comments:  “In  short,  even 
in  election  years,  the  press  ap¬ 
pears  to  regard  itself  as  one  of 
the  mouthpieces  of  national  pol¬ 
icy  on  foreign  affairs  .  .  .  and  the 


administration  in  power  bene¬ 
fits.' 

How  Roosevelt  handled  the 
home  front,  wherein  he  was  far¬ 
ing  poorly  in  press  comment,  is 
told  as  follows: 

“Roosevelt  has  often  been  said 
to  use  the  press  adroitly  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  policies.  He  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  do  so  not  mer^y  by 
the  trial-balloon  device,  but  also 
by  proposing  measures  that 
would  lead  to  press  attacks  when 
the  attacks  would  strengthen 
him  with  groups  of  followers 
like  labor.  Twohey  believes  he 
has  gone  even  further  and  de¬ 
liberately  baited  the  press,  to 
bring  it  to  vent  all  its  complaints 
and  create  an  atmosphere  of 
gloom  against  which  some  Ad¬ 
ministration  act  can  then  shine 
like  light  through  the  clouds.” 

Dewey,  the  report  showed,  did 
not  fare  well  in  the  press  dur¬ 
ing  his  campaign.  Usually  the 
editorial  comment  in  his  favor 
fluctuated  above  the  50%  line, 
indicating  he>was  getting  some 
independent  support,  but  his 
week-by-week  supporting  com¬ 
ment  was  unstable.  It  was  also 
noted  the  national  columnists 
were  mostly  pro-Roosevelt.  The 
circulation  of  FDR  columns  was 
82  million,  against  45  million  for 
the  Dewey  columnists. 

Concluding,  the  Fortune  arti¬ 
cle  says: 

‘“rhe  question  arises  whether 
much  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
challengers  with  press  comment 
may  not  l>e  due  to  the  advantage 
possessed  by  the  incumbent.  A 
President  can  be  virtually  cer¬ 
tain  of  press  support  for  his 
main  foreign  policies.  He  can 
withhold  many  of  his  announce¬ 
ments  for  the  most  favorable 
effect.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  man  in 
office  can  let  the  press  exhaust 
its  criticisms  before  taking  cor¬ 
rective  measures,  so  that  the 
challenger  is  left  to  dull  repe¬ 
tition.  (Challengers,  in  short, 
must  plan  their  campaigns  far 
in  advance  and  come  well  laden 
with  new  material.” 


IT  TAKES  A  LOT  OF  FUEL 

Harold  Carlisle,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


AND  WE  QUOTE 

Edwin  Finch,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 


IF  THE  SHORTAGE  CONTINUES 

Claude  Shafer,  Cincinnati  Times-Star 


Ad  Men  Haven't 
Sold  the  War, 
Weir  Asserts 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Some  Ads  Irritate; 
Here’s  One  That  Did 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  told 
members  of  the  Washington  Ad- 


ANYWAY  we  looked  at  it.  it  ir-  has  an  obvious  moral  which 
rltated  us.  “It”  was  that  full-  .seemingly  the  book  publishing 
page  ad  placed  in  newspapers  house  didn’t  consider  seriously 
by  a  book  publishing  company  a  when  it  planned  its  give-away 
short  time  ago.  Had  we  been  program.  It’s  economically 
looking  at  it  solely  from  a  con-  stupid  to  sell  at  a  loss  .  .  .  un- 
sumer’s  viewpoint,  we  certainly  less,  of  course,  one  stands  to 
wouldn’t  have  bothered  to  read  gain  a  great  deal  more  in  an- 
beyond  the  headline.  As  it  was  other  direction  by  doing  so. 
we  read  straight  through  the  The  natural  reaction  to  a  man 
headache-giving  small  type  .  ,  ,  selling  five  dollar  gold  pieces  for 
and  liked  the  ad  less  and  less.  a  nickel  is  that  he  and  they  are 
“A  Challenge  To  Every  Read-  fakes,  that  if  they  are  real,  he 
er!”  the  headline  began,  putting  stands  to  gain  in  some  way  that 
us  immediately  on  guard;  “JUST  is  obscure  to  the  customer  and 
READ  ’THIS  MESSAGE — Every  yet  will  involve  him,  probably 
Word  of  It!  .  .  it  continued,  to  his  detriment,  or  that  the  man 
and  ordinarily  we  would  have  is  crazy  and  few  persons  want  to 
stopped  right  there,  for,  like  deal  with  insanity, 
most  Americans,  we  don’t  take  Thus  the  parallel  is  distinctly 
kindly  to  orders,  whereas  we’ll  unfavorable  to  the  book  firm  and 
do  most  anything  if  the  request  its  offer. 

has  that  “please”  quality;  “We’ll  Ignoring  the  ad’s  unfortunate 
Wager  —  After  You  Finish  —  approach  for  the  moment,  we’ll 
You’ll  Mail  the  Coupon  Below!”  assume  that  we  are  in  the  market 
the  headline  concluded,  and  for  an  encyclopedia,  which  we 
“That’s  what  you  think.  Buddy”  consider  an  investment  on  which 
was  our  reaction.  to  build  our  capital  of  informa- 

Contrarr  to  Appooranco  “P"  O"® 

woHMwy  io  npp  little  value,  but  if  we  decide  to 

The  book  company  was  mak-  buy  the  set,  the  discount  pro- 
ing  what  appeared  to  be  an  un-  vided  by  one  volume  free  might 
usual  offer.  Persons  who  set  in  be  an  asset, 
the  coupon  received,  minus  all  Moreover,  we  would  appre- 
strings,  the  firm  insisted,  a  gift  ciate  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
book.  Volume  I  of  a  27-volume  fi„t  book  of  the  set,  without 
encyclopedia,  which  they  could  obligation,  to  determine  more  ex¬ 
keep  regardless  of  whether  or  actly  if  this  particular  encyclo- 
not  they  decided  to  purchase  the  pedia  would  best  serve  our 
«*iUre  set.  nee^.  However,  before  we  go 

Such  an  offer  suggests  that  the  to  even  the  relatively  small  trou- 
company  has  full  confidence  in  ble  of  mailing  the  coupon,  we 
its  merchandise  and  yet  the  tone  would  like  some  solid  informa- 
of  the  copy  belied  that  The  in-  tion  about  the  set. 
itlal  paragraphs  neither  ex-  Statistics  Only 

pressed  nor  inspired  confidence.  i„ 

“We  want  to  give  you  some- 
thing  free,  something  worth 
13.00  and  more— on  weU-based  ^!?® 

opinion,"  the  copy  began.  tion  regarting  the  set  itself,  and 

“Will  vou  believe  it’  Well  chiefly  the  number  of  pages, 

it’s  TRl^  But  we  caii’t  blame  of 

you  if  you  don’t  believe  it.  Such  covered  and  type  of 

the  man  who  stood  on  a  street 

comer  trying  to  sell  five-doUar  ^ 

gold  pieces  at  a  nickel  each.  No 

one  would  buv»  copy-sat- 

one  woma  ouy. 

We  had  exactly  the  same  ex-  strengthened  our  conviction  that 
perience  in  this  very  new^aper  readability  is  an  essential  both 
only  a  short  time  ago.  We  of-  of  encyclopedias  and  advertise- 
fered  to  give  a  valuable  book  to  ments 

every  reader  taking  the  trouble  illustrations,  of  which  there 
to  send  for  it— not  a  booklet,  but  were  none,  would  have  done 
5  honest-to^oodness  book,  much  to  improve  the  ad.  Not 
beauti^ly  bound,  and  contain-  only  would  they  have  ptovided 
Ing  512  pag^,  crammed  full  of  welcome  pauses  in  the  copy  story 
important  and  exciting  informa-  but  they  also  could  have  been 
.  ,  .  *  used  to  advantage  as  selling 

1“®^**^**°  t  believe  tools.  A  reproduction  of  a  typ- 
us.  OtherwiTO  why  weren  t  we  togi  page  would  have  enabled 
swamped  with  requests  from  the  descriptions  of  the  binding,  etc., 
many  thousands  of  Peopie  who  to  be  kept  to  the  minimum  and 
read  the  paper  every  day?  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  illus- 

Unfortunately  we  didn’t  see  trations  would  have  emphasized 
that  initial  ad,  but  if  it  resembled  that  the  information  is  given 
this  one,  it’s  quite  plain  to  us  graphic  assistance  where  neces- 
why  the  firm  wasn’t  “swamped”  sary. 

with  orders.  In  the  first  place  As  far  as  the  copy  story  is  con- 
the  five  dollar  gold  piece  story  cerned  we,  for  example,  would 


tion  from  one  of  the  volumes,  to  what  they  nostalgically  cill 
Case  histories,  possibly,  or  an  ‘selling  copy ,  with  the  tennina- 
interesting  explanation  of  how  tion  of  the  war,  leaves  me  some- 
the  books  could  be  used  effec-  what  unimpressed,  he  said.  1 
lively  in  business,  school  and  wonder  if  this  present  breathles 
professional  work  also  would  impatience  to  get  back  to  the 

have  been  valuable.  sale  of  beans  and  Buicks  ud 

Instead  of  selling  a  set  of  brassieres  is  so  much  a  denn 
books,  a  set  which  should  be  of  to  exercise  a  long-neglected  tii 
value  to  the  consumer  in  its  ent  as  it  is  to  find  oneself  safely 
own  right,  the  company  used,  “ack  on  familiar  ground.’ 
on  its  own  testimony,  a  $1,650  Despite  frequently  voi(^  coo- 
ad  to  sell  a  free  offer,  an  offer  tempt  for  so^alled  mstitutiooil 
which  should  have  merely  en-  advertising,  he  Mid,  whenm 
hanced  the  product,  an  offer  advertising  rnen  ^ve  turned  to 
which  should  have  been  pre-  ^tte  war  ads,  they  have  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  service  to  the  cus-  aucM  non-seffing  copy, 
tomer  to  simplify  his  encyclo-  *  would  like  to  think  he 
n®dia  shonninv  continued,  “that  the  subject  m 

‘^TOefree'^ffiasacome-onis,  too  large  f^ 

we  believe,  going  to  have  a  place 
of  rapidly  decreasing  importance  ™  k®* 
in  this  world  of  increasingly  en-  ^  hm 

lightened  consumers.  The  free 
offer  as  a  service  should  retain 

a  ticA#i]l  in  adv^rtisinff  so^^y,  scntiinwrtsl  non5MlS6»(i< 

a  useful  place  in  aoverusing.  exhibited  wonder  thit 

m.  rk  T-i  T*  those  who  thought  little  is 

They  Uon  t  Like  It  peacetime  of  iUuatrating  a  croe- 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  Eoi-  section  of  the  human  intestiiiil 
TOR  &  Publisher  is  reprinting  tract  “have  shrunk  from  cfiai- 
an  article,  “Advertising  Has  tioning,  in  advertising  intended 
Gone  to  War”  from  Yank,  the  to  get  war-time  action,  that  joi 
Army  Weekly,  which  should  pro-  diers  get  wounded  and  die." 
vide  an  entertaining  warning.  In  contrast  with  this  flanneh 
but  none  the  less  a  warning,  to  mouthed  advertising,  Mr.  War 
the  advertising  profession,  showed  the  bond  ad,  which  be 
Frankly  we  feel  the  writer  is  said  attempts  “to  confront  fla 
too  sarcastically  harsh  with  ad-  reader  as  vividly  as  posiB* 


vertising,  for  he  has  devoted  his  with  the  inevitable  que^on  k 
remarks  exclusively  to  ob-  must  ask  himself:  Am  I  dotal 
jectionable  advertising,  thus  pro-  as  much  as  I  could? — and  to  |!r 
ducing  a  decidedly  one-sided  him,  for  comparison,  the  only 
story.  standard  of  comnartson  today 

However,  such  advertising  the  degree  of  giidng  which  fte 
does  exist,  and  while  it  is  com-  G.I.  Joes  face  dally.” 
pletely  unfair  to  condemn  all  ■ 

advertising  as  a  consequence,  -d;ui_  a#1 

the  unsavory  must  be  eradicated  ItGaClin^  AQ 

or  good  advertising  will  con-  Reading  the  Bible  was  pro- 
tinue  to  suffer  in  the  shadow  posed  as  a  source  of  comfort  to 


THE 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  oi  Adyertiaing.  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News 

IS  IT  COMING  TO  THIS?  ,  ,  ,  All  advertising  directors  and  most 
display  managers,  do  have  something  to  say  about  classified! 
For  those  interested  this  question  is  posed:  "Are  we  going  in  for 
too  much  abbreviation,  and  is  there  a  chance  of  its  reaching 
display?” 

Here  for  example  is  a  recent  want-ad  from  a  metropolitan 
paper:  “Will  exch.  bass.,  fold,  bth.,  elec.  btl.  war.  for  by.  carr., 
adj.  top,  gd.  cond.  JA-999."  Now  in  the  fewest  possible  words 
here  is  what  that  advertisement  wanted  to  say: 

"Exchange  bassinet,  folding  bath,  electric  bottle  .• 

washer  for  baby  carriage,  adjustable  top,  good  LllCtlOnCll 
condition.  JA-999.”  Well,  why  in  the  name  of  In  many  > 
Heaven  didn’t  the  ad  say  that?  tiort^  in  class 

Want  ads  are  sold  either  by  the  word  or  by  2^ordin^*to 

the  line!  In  either  case  the  newspaper  is  supposed  person  submi 

to  give  the  customer  enough  words,  or  lines,  to  know  what 

make  the  insertion  intelligible!  If  sold  by  the  about,  and  th 

word,  “bass,”  should  not  cost  any  less  than  ° 

“bassinet.”  If  sold  by  the  line,  then  you  are  what^ab 

gypping  yourself  out  of  some  good  money.  The  ^ge  of  intelHi 

paramount  consideration  should  be  that  the  mes-  You  who  rt 
sage  can  be  read  without  effort!  intelligent!  i 

In  the  1944  ‘‘Advertisers  Rate  and  Data  Guide”  T° 
there  are  426  daily  newspapers  listed.  Of  these, 

212  have  their  rates  quoted  by  the  word  and  213  Webster.  Th 

by  the  line.  The  ad  mentioned  above  took  two  Coy,  not  our 

lines.  The  rate -of  this  paper  is  75c  a  line.  Total  these  words 

cost  for  the  ad  in  question  was  $1.50.  To  have  breviated. 

set  it  in  actual  words,  the  smallest  number  possible  WANTED— Act 

to  make  sense,  would  have  taken  three  lines,  or  Am.  Coll.  de(.  i 

0  cost  0/  $2.25.  Then  75c  was  lost  on  the  deal  to  rei.'— "scand!,*’  CK 

the  paper,  and  a  number  of  persons  couldn’t  figure  Dc*.-  Write:  Chs 

out  what  it  was  all  about!  Umv.,  Cic.  in. 


SELECTED  DATA,  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS 
FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 

by  FINDING  the  stolen  merchandise  ON  the  person  ...  or  his 
company  is  in  for  a  shock! 

«  *  • 

’TEEN  AGERS  .  .  .  are  still  going  strong  in  promotions!  There 
are  six  million  of  them  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  says  they  spend  annually  more  than 
$2  billion  on  food,  clothing,  cosmetics,  etc.  That's  something  for 
every  one  of  your  accounts  to  think  about!  But,  do  they  read  the 
newspapers?  This  from  the  ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising: 

A  survey  of  one  high  school  enrollment  in  a  Hartford,  Conn., 
school  showed  that  97'T  of  the  students  did!  Of  these,  73%  said 
they  believed  what  they  read  and  30.7%  read  the  advertisements! 
Highest  percentage  of  what  they  “always  or  nearly  always  read” 
was  96.8%  for  the  first  page,  and  the  lowest  13.2%  for  the  various 
“columns.”  Want-ads  drew  31.9%  and  display  30.7%. 


Dictionary  Handy? 

In  many  cases,  abbrevia¬ 
tions  in  classified  ads  do  not 
make  sense!  They  are  not 
according  to  Webster!  The 
person  submitting  the  ad  may 
know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  and  the  person  receiv¬ 
ing  the  ad  over  the  counter 
may  be  able  to  figure  it  out. 
But  what  about  the  average 
age  of  intelligence? 

You  who  read  this  page  are 
intelligent!  So  was  Webster! 
To  show  what  we  mean,  here 
is  an  imaginary  ad  with  ALL 
abbreviations  taken  from 
Webster.  These  are  the  Mc¬ 
Coy,  not  our  own  idea  of  how 
these  words  should  be  ab¬ 
breviated. 

WANTED— Act.  auxil.  Gax.  F.,  b. 
Am.  Coll.  dej.  D.-wk.  Dim.,  empb.' — 
i.e.,  not  illit.  Iraper.  be  plup.  No 
rel. — Scand.,  OG.,  Ork.,  or  Pg.  Ab. 
Oct.  Write:  Chald.  Dent.  Co.,  Cong. 
Univ.,  Cic.  Ill. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  .  .  .  for  “all  good”  banks  and  loan  associations 
to  start  after  those  G.I.  loans!  Over  1,250,000 
IT  veterans  have  been  discharged  and  over  a  thou- 

nanay.  sand  are  now  coming  out  each  day!  Applications 
tes,  abbrevia-  for  loans  must  be  made  within  two  years  after 
Bd  ads  do  not  discharge,  or  at  end  of  war — whichever  is  latest! 

The  Guarantee  of  the  debt  by  the  government  is  never 
n.g  the  ad  may  exceed  50%  of  the  total  amount  of  the  loans 
e  is  talking  outstanding.  Estimates  of  possible  loans  which 
person  receiv-  may  be  made  range  from  $2  to  $10  million,  up  to 
r  the  counter  $5  $25  million. 


IT’S  IN  THE  WAY  YOU  HANG  ’EM!— (“Sheer 
Nonsense,”  Nov.  11)  ...  The  trade  gives  its 
salespeople  some  points  on  selling  hosiery  which 
your  account  could  use  in  advertising.  Under¬ 
wear  &  Hosiery  Review  says  if  milady  will  garter 
her  stockings  standing  up,  she’ll  find  they  will 
stay  much  smoother.  Too,  fastening  them  about 
an  inch  off  center  toward  the  inside  of  the  leg 
in  front,  and  outside  of  the  leg  in  back,  is  a  way 
to  avoid  that  bagging  at  the  knees!  The  lady  in 
charge  of  that  hosiery  department  may  think 
you’re  getting  fresh  but  she’ll  be  glad  to  know 
that  YOU  know  this! 


REMINDING  YOU  .  ,  .  that  the  annual  Christmas  your  Webster. 

Seal  campaign  is  now  on  and  continues  through  — — — 
Dec.  25.  Most  banks  have  now  paid  out  their  Christmas  Club 
funds,  and  the  new  one  starts  immediately! 

•  *  • 

YOUR  GROCERY  ACCOUNT  ,  .  .  can  help,  and  do  himself  a  turn 
at  the  same  time,  with  this  type  of  promotion:  Publicize  the 
abuse  of  ceiling  prices!  Surveys  show  that  36%  of  housewives 
feel  they  are  being  overcharged,  but  only  half  of  them  ever  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  to  their  grocer  so  the  misunderstanding  can  be 
cleared.  Also,  over-ceiling  prices  are  being  charged  in  15%  of 
city  food  stores  and  only  about  30%  of  retail  food  stores  display 
pricu  properly.  Of  the  housewives  purchasing  meat,  only  43% 
take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  the  ceiling  is  before  purchasing! 

•  •  • 

THIS  MAY  BE  ’THE  BEST!  ...  If  any  of  your  wartime  help  still 
wonders  what  advertising  is,  Bert  M.  Sarazan  (Hecht,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ) ,  in  a  recent  talk  before  the  Advertising  Club  there, 
gave  this  definition: 

. .  An  expenditure  of  money  .  .  .  in  a  professional  medium  ,  .  . 
M  on  attempt  to  secure  profitable  returns  ...  in  commercial 
quantities!” 

If  you  are  bothered  with  shopping  guides,  school  programs, 
baseball  or  football  programs,  cook  books,  thissa  and  thatta — 
note  that  “professional  medium”  business.  That’s  you,  brother! 

•  •  • 

your  MERCHANT  MAY  ...  or  may  not  know  that  now  is  the 
open  season  for  shoplifters.  But  he  should  know  and  remem¬ 
ber,  that  no  theft  is  committed  until  the  merchandise  is  actually 
token  out  of  his  store.  Even  then,  he  will  have  to  prove  his  charge 


It  makes  sense  if  you  know 
your  Webster. 


e  if  you  know  COME  ‘THE  NEW  YEAR  .  .  .  and  many  of  your 
accounts  are  thinking  about  past  due  accounts. 

Some  of  these  are  probably  outlawed  by  the 
statute  of  limitations.  But  your  merchants’  association  could  well 
use  a  series  of  ads  along  this  line  right  now! 

The  Electrical  Dealer  warns  the  trade  to  try  to  collect  now! 
Argument  is:  people  have  more  money,  better  jobs  and  may  now 
pay  those  accounts  long  since  kissed  goodbye!  Stress  that  the 
merchant  can  appreciate  the  inability  to  pay  when  times  were  bad, 
but  now,  with  times  booming,  feels  that  accounts  should  be  settled 
in  full.  A  group  of  furniture  stores  in  Toledo  have  started  a  cam¬ 
paign — “realizing  that  when  war  ceases  with  Germany,  thousands 
may  lose  their  present  jobs  at  least  for  a  while,”  and  that  they 
don’t  leant  to  be  caught  holding  the  bag! 

•  •  * 

POST-WAR  FAIRS  .  .  .  Macy’s  started  it — a  post-war  showing 
scheduled  for  next  May  of  what  consumers  can  expect  industry 
to  furnish  after  the  war.  Could  be  used  in  the  smallest  localities 
on  a  smaller  scale!  Instead  of  fashion  shows,  cooking  schools, 
housing  exhibitions — why  not  “Post-War  Fairs”?  Well  worth 
some  thought! 

•  *  • 

MORE  CONTINUITY  .  .  .  for  a  series  of  ads!  “Speidel,”  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  jewelry,  runs  one  called  “Famous  Illusions  of  His¬ 
tory.”  Example:  That  Julius  (llaesar  was  Emperor  of  Rome.  He 
was  not!  The  Roman  Empire  was  not  founded  until  17  years  after 
his  death!  The  tie-in  to  be  changed  to  suit  various  accounts  .  .  . 
“A  famous  modern  illusion — that  the  retailer  can  get  better  mer¬ 
chandise  with  faster  service  at  lower  cost  by  buying  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.”  .  .  .  Many  of  these  “believe  it  or  nots”  will  give 
you  plenty  of  copy! 


editor 
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New  Agency  Stresses 
Global  Advertising 


MERGER  this  week  of  Dorland 

International,  New  York, 
Paris  and  London  advertising 
agency,  with 
Pettingell  &  Fen¬ 
ton,  Inc.,  an¬ 

swered  many 
questions  re¬ 
garding  adver¬ 
tising  by  Amer¬ 
ican  firms  abroad 
and  by  foreign 
concerns  in  this 
country  after  the 
war.  This  action 
and  the  new 

agency’s  post-  _  „.  ,, 

war  plan  of  Pettingell 

world-wide' 
scope  gearing  it  to  render  equal¬ 
ly  effective  service  here  and 
abroad  substantiate  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  Atherton  Pettingell,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Dorland  International- 
Pettingell  &  Fenton,  Inc.,  that 
post-war  advertising  abroad  will 
be  “tremendous.” 

The  new  set-up  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  agency  to  handle 
not  only  advertising  for  its 
clients  abroad  and  in  the  United 
States  but  also  financing,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  even  arrange¬ 
ments  for  establishing  manufac¬ 
turing  branches. 

Natives  Needed 

Both  Mr.  Pettingell  and  Walter 
S.  Maas,  until  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  in  charge  of  Borland's  Paris 
office,  since  president  of  Dorland 
here  and  now  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  new  firm,  agree 
tnat— the  success  of  an  agency 
operation  abroad  depends  in 
great  part  upon  the  use  exclu¬ 
sively  of  native  employes  and  na¬ 
tive  talent. 

It  was  that  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  each  country’s  customs 
and  colloquial  language  coupled 
with  the  use  of  American  adver¬ 
tising  ethics  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Maas,  contributed  much  to 
Dorland  international  being  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  the  largest 
agency  outside  of  the  States. 

Its  London  and  Paris  offices, 
two  of  the  agency’s  44  foreign 
offices,  some  of  which  have  func¬ 
tioned  throughout  the  war,  are 
the  largest  advertising  agencies 
in  their  respective  countries. 

Though  l^ttingell  &  Fenton. 
Inc.,  has  not  operated  abroad, 
many  of  its  accounts,  notably 
Julius  Kayser  &  Co.  and  Spin- 
nerin  Yams,  Inc.,  which  has  38 
branches  throughout  the  world, 
have  international  distribution, 
and  the  merger  will  thereby  sub¬ 
stantially  broaden  the  agency’s 
services  to  its  clients,  Mr.  Pet¬ 
tingell  explained. 

That  agency  began  to  consider 
an  international  operation  about 
the  time  Mr  Maas,  forced  out  of 
France  by  his  anti-Nazi  senti¬ 
ments.  came  here  to  rebuild 
Dorland  International  domestic¬ 
ally  and  to  reorganize  its  foreign 
business  in  preparation  for  the 
end  of  the  war. 

The  agencies  have  similar  in¬ 
terests  and  accounts,  a  factor  in 
their  ultimate  merger.  Mr.  Pet¬ 


tingell  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"The  merger,’’  he  said, 
"strengthens  us  here  and  there¬ 
by  helps  us  to  be  stronger 
abroad.” 

Discussing  the  European  oper¬ 
ations  of  Dorland.  International, 
Mr.  Maas  said  that  the  Paris  of¬ 
fice,  which  has  functioned 
throughout  the  war,  has  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  profit  and  yet  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  not  being  much  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Nazis.  Regarding 
the  Berlin  office,  however,  he 
has  heard  nothing  since  the  war 
began  and  knows  only  that  its 
policies  were  anti-Nazi. 

Both  London  and  Paris  agen¬ 
cies  occupy  entire  buildings,  the 
one  in  London  being  owned  by 
the  agency,  and  both  have  their 
own  typesetting  and  engraving 
plants,  a  thing  impossible  in  the 
U.  S..  because  of  unionization. 

“While  we  were  talking  to  a 
client,”  said  Mr.  Maas,  “we 
could  prepare  a  finished  ad  com¬ 
plete  with  the  engraving  to  show 
him  at  the  end  of  an  interview. 
Of  course,  and  I  don’t  mind  say¬ 
ing  this,  we  did  it  as  a  stunt,  but 
it  often  helped  to  conclude  a 
sale.  ■’ 

Dorland,  established  for  over 
60  years,  was  the  first  foreign 
agency  in  France  and,  declared 
Mr.  Maas,  it  pioneered  in  adver¬ 
tising  in  there  as  we  understand 
it  here,  applying  American 
ethics  and  techniques. 

Wants  Better  Stondards 

It  is  the  agency’s  hope  that 
after  the  war  European  adver¬ 
tising  standards  as  high  as  Amer¬ 
ican  ones  will  be  established. 
These  differences  in  standards 
and  ways  of  doing  business  have 
in  addition  to  language  and  cus¬ 
tom  stumbling  blocks,  handi¬ 
capped  uninformed  advertisers 
and  agencies  in  the  past. 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Maas  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  first  step  in 
placing  a  campaign,  is  to  invite 
the  media  man  to  lunch  where 
the  knowing  agency  man  dis¬ 
cusses  business  only  “between 
the  pear  and  the  cheese.”  Though 
rate  cards  exist,  they  are  vir¬ 
tually  ignored,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  advertising  man  to  talk  and 
bargain  until  he  gets  a  “special 
price,”  otherwise  he  pays  ridicu¬ 
lous  prices. 

Typical  of  what  American  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  were  up 
against  before  the  war  was  the 
situation  created  by  a  French 
agency  which  purchased  the  only 
French  news  service  and  then 
refused  to  give  newspapers  the 
news  unless  they  accepted  its 
advertising  at  a  fantastically 
low  rate.  At  that  time  the  French 
agency  was  getting  60  and  75*'; 
in  commissions. 

This  monopoly  was  broken  by 
a  man  who  established  first  a 
good  liberal  paper,  then  de¬ 
veloped  his  own  news  service 
and  sold  the  paper,  much  better 
than  the  hamstrung  oaes,  for 
half  the  usual  price. 

In  Germany  an  agency  had 
rate-cutting  to  fight  and  in  Ru¬ 


mania  the  newspapers  would 
give  as  high  as  70%  commissions 
to  get  advertising. 

Introduction  of  American 
products  abroad  provides  a  def¬ 
inite  contrast  with  that  operation 
in  this  country.  For  example, 
when  Lucky  Strike  wanted  to 
promote  its  cigarettes  in  France 
so  that  Americans  traveling 
there  would  find  it  as  prominent 
as  it  was  at  home,  it  first  had  to 
make  a  settlement  with  the 
French  government,  which  has  a 
monopoly  on  French  cigarettes. 

After  handling  those  arrange¬ 
ments  Dorland  International  be¬ 
gan  the  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  program  and  met  new 
difficulties.  Luckies  were  far 
more  expensive  than  their 
French  counterparts  and  they 
were  packed  in  a  paper  con¬ 
tainer,  not  the  smart  little  box 
which  French  women  thought 
the  extra  cost  merited. 

However.  Luckies  succeeded 
in  France  because  the  advertis¬ 


ing  made  it  seem  chic  for  a 
woman  to  pull  out  a  package  of 
American  cigarettes  from  her 
handbag,  a  package  which 
wasn’t  cumbersome. 

Handling  the  Kellogg  account. 
Dorland  put  cereals  on  both 
British  and  Australian  breakfast 
tables  and  did  it  so  successfully 
that  the  company  had  to  build 
factories  abroad. 

Indicative  of  the  extent  of 
work  the  agency  did  abroad  be¬ 
fore  the  war  are  the  facts  that  in 
Paris  it  had  700  accounts  and  a 
staff  of  175  including  35  artists 
while  in  England  its  pre-war 
staff  was  250.  Also,  its  offices 
are  to  be  found  in  virtually 
every  major  city  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Maas  said  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  situations  develop¬ 
ing  abroad  prior  to  the  war  was 
the  cooperative  spirit  on  the  part 
of  American  agencies  in  foreign 
countries. 

Miss  Fleur  Fenton,  the 
agency’s  other  executive  vice- 
president,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  three  years  from  now  China 
would  be  the  big,  fertile  field  for 
advertising. 

She  also  said  that  the  new 
agency  had  inherited  practically 
all  the  French  accounts  here. 
Other  accounts  include,  in  the 
overseas  field,  Squibb  products, 
which  have  been  advertised 
throughout  the  war,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Safety  Razor,  and  in  the 
American  market.  Beck  Shoes, 
Bianchini  Ferier,  Chemical  Bank 
&  Trust,  Cohama  and  Ameritex 
Fabrics,  E  r  c  o  u  p  e  Airplanes, 
Guerlain  Perfumes,  Harris 
Tweeds,  Kayser  fashion  prod¬ 
ucts,  Pinaud  perfumes  and  'Van 
Cleef  &  Arpels. 


Early  Replies 
To  Bureau  Plan 
Enthusiastic 

In  less  than  four  weeks 
the  Bureau  of  AdvertliiK, 
American  Newspaper  PubuidiiQ 
Association  broached  its  nka 
for  expansion  of  its  activMfa 
(E.&P.,  Nov.  11,  p.7),  enough  (D- 
thusiastic  acceptances  have  bass 
received  to  promise  the  au*,, 
of  the  project,  in  the  opinioa  d 
Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of  tht 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  geiMni 
chairman  of  the  Bureaus  Ex¬ 
pansion  Committee. 

“More  than  40%  of  the  nna- 
bership  had  replied  to  the  ttnt 
mailing  by  Nov.  22,”  Mr. 
stated,  “with  93%  of  thoee  ae 
cepting,  without  qualificafioiit, 
the  details  outlined,  and  a 
prising  number  of  new  meB- 
bers  coming  into  the  Bttnai 
family,” 

Many  of  the  letters  received 
by  the  Bureau  acclaim  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Retail  Adnr 
tising  Department,  Mr.  Maier 
pointed  out,  such  as  the  one  fron 
Albert  Bittner,  advertising  maa- 
ager,  Allentown  Call-ChroeWs 
newspapers:  “I  am  particulnk 
interested  in  the  functiona  d 
the  Retail  Bureau,  and  feel  It 
will  greatly  assist  in  imprevt^ 
newspaper  retailer  relate 
along  with  securing  a  laife 
share  of  the  retailers’  approgda- 
tion  for  newspapers.” 

“We  are  more  than  pleaaid 
with  the  enthusiasm  shown  Id 
the  plan  by  so  many,”  Maier  m 
phasized.  “Members  are  wiUaf 
to  meet  the  increased  coat  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
plan.”  He  cited  the  statennat 
of  James  S.  Lyon,  vice-preskMd 
and  general  manager  of  die 
Washington  ( Pa. )  Reporter  aad 
Observer:  “Now  with  the  Nani- 
paper  Advertising  Executive  Ai- 
.sociation  throwing  its  strenit 
into  the  fight,  I  am  sure  notte 
but  good  can  result.  We  have 
thought  enough  of  the  Bureakt 
activities  to  pay  more  than  od 
share  in  helping  to  expand  thdi 
program.” 

■ 

MadisoiL  Wis.,  Pap«n 
Revise  Advertising  Rote 

Effective  Dec.  1,  general  tir 
vertising  in  the  Madison  (Wli) 
Capital  Times  and  the  Modiow 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  *tt 
accepted  at  new  single  paptr 
rates,  with  the  former  combina¬ 
tion  rates  still  available  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  desiring  them,  it  was 
announced  by  Jann  &  Kelley. 
Inc.,  representatives. 

The  new  single  rates  are 
11  cents  per  line  for  the  Capital 
Times  and  10  cents  a  line  for  to 
State  Journal,  with  the  combin¬ 
ation.  rate  remaining  at  18  centi 

A  similar  policy  has  been  in 
effect  in  the  local  and  classified 
structures  of  the  two  papen 
since  1937. 

■ 

GE  Open  House  Shift 

Open  house  days  at  the  Gw- 
eral  Electric  proving  ground 
broadcast  stations  in  Schenec 
tady  were  changed  Dec.  1  ta 
Wednesday*  and  Friday. 


IDITOR  ft  P U  B L I  S  H  E R  for  Deewmbw  t 
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At  The  Evening  Bulletin,  it's  a  library  instead  of  a  morgue.  The  distinction 
is  o  great  deal  more  than  a  bandying  of  names.  For  The  Bulletin  library 
contains  and  provides  a  great  deal  more  than  a  dusty  filing  system  for  the 
biographies  of  prominent  persons.  First  of  all,  its  physical  appointments 
ore  worthy  of  note  —  spacious,  modern  in  design,  air-cooled,  properly 
illuminated,  equipped  with  the  finest  in  fire-proof  filing  cabinets.  Secondly, 
it  is  staffed  with  useful  people  who  promote  and  encourage  use  of  the 
library  as  a  source  of  helpful  and  accurate  information.  It  is  a  distinct 
asset  to  the  newspaper  with  the  largest  evening  circulation  in  America. 


The  Bulletin  librery  coeteint,  entoeg  other  things, 
hJSOflOO  clippings,  725,000  photographs.  5000  up- 
to-date  reference  boohs.  Its  newspaper  records  ere 
complete  back  to  1847.  In  addition  to  regular 
use  by  The  Bulletin  employees,  the  librety  amwers 
many  questions  of  PhiladelphiS  residents  and  «ie- 
itors.  Most  frequent  question:  Where  can  we  gst 
married  the  quickest?  (Answer:  South  Carolina.) 
Another  frequent  question:  What  is  the  largest  city 
in  the  world?  (Answer:  Lacking  figures  on  heavily 
bombed  London,  New  York.) 


IN  PHILADELPHIA -NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 
■DITOR  a  PUBLISHIR  for  OecMKbmr  1.  1f44 


Hearing  Ends 
In  Florida 
Contempt  Case 

Decision  Awcdted  in 

Action  Against  Miami 
Herald ...  Hanson  Defends 

Miami,  Fla.,  Nov.  28 — After 
an  all-day  hearing  today  two  cir¬ 
cuit  Judges  took  under  advise¬ 
ment  contempt  of  court  charges 
instituted  by  them  against  the 
Miami  Herald  and  its  associate 
editor,  John  D.  Pennekamp. 

Judges  Paul  D.  Barns  and 
Blarshall  C.  Wiseheart,  who  is¬ 
sued  the  contempt  citation  Nov. 
10  and  conducted  Uie  trial,  did 
not  indicate  when  a  decision 
would  be  announced. 

The  charges  were  based  on 
editorials  and  an  editorial  car¬ 
toon  published  in  the  Herald. 

I  Pennekamp  and  the  Herald’s 
attorneys,  offering  no  apology, 
took  the  stand  that  the  editorials 
and  the  cartoon  were  not  con¬ 
temptuous. 

'  Elisha  Hanson,  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  assisted 
in  the  defense.  He  came  to  Mi¬ 
ami  from  Washington  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  ANPA  directors  who 
voted  to  support  the  Herald  in 
its  fight  against  the  charges. 
Additional  defense  arguments 
Were  presented  by  Robert  R. 
Milam  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Florida 
State  Bar  Association. 

■  Hie  ANPA  attorney  reviewed 
the  history  of  contempt  of  court 
cases  in  America  for  the  past 
190  years,  saying  a  1918  case 
"was  the  high-water  mark  in 
the  campaign  of  federal  Judges 
to  seize  and  hold  a  contempt 
power  over  publications  ex¬ 
pressing  views  to  their  dislike.” 

He  described  as  a  landmark  in 
contempt  law  the  1941  decision 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in 
the  cases  of  Harry  Bridges  and 
the  Los  Angelea  Tlmea-Mlrror. 

,  “As  I  view  the  situation,”  Han¬ 
son  said,  “there  is  no  court,  fed- 
.eral  or  state,  that  in  the  light 
of  the  Bridges  and  Times-Mirror 
situation  hereafter  can  haul  in 
any  publisher  and  enforce  pun- 
islHnmt  on  him  because  it  does 
not  like  what  he  has  written  in 
his  newspaper  or  because  it 
feels  that  what  he  has  written 
has  a  tendency  to  interfere  with 
impartial  administration  of  Jus¬ 
tice  or  to  lower  the  court  in  the 
respect  of  the  people  in  the 
community  where  it  serves.” 

The  comments  which  irked 
the  Judges  were  about  recent 
court  proceeding  in  two  gamb¬ 
ling  padlock  suits  and  five  cap¬ 
ital  cases  in  which  the  grand 
Jury  returned  new  Indictments 
the  day  after  the  original  in¬ 
dictments  were  quashed  because 
of  technical  defects. 

The  Judges’  viewpoint  was 
pr^ented  at  the  hearing  by  At¬ 
torneys  James  M.  Caiwn  and 
Bl  L.  Mershon. 

The  Herald,  in  its  Nov.  29  is¬ 
sue,  devoted  almost  half  of  the 
front  page  and  a  page  and  a  half 
inside  to  reports  of  the  status 
and  background  of  the  case. 


Crocker  Leaves  AP 

Charles  J.  Wellner,  for  the 
past  year  in  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Associated  Press  bureau  after 
his  discharge  from  the  Army, 
becomes  Syracuse  AP  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  succeeds  Lindsley 
H.  Crocker,  who  is  resigning  af¬ 
ter  six  years  with  the  AP  to 
Join  Agricultural  Advertising 
Research,  Inc.,  at  Ithaca. 

■ 

House  Pursues 
WMCA  Inquiry 
In  Secret 

Washington,  Nov.  29  —  A 
House  investigating  committee 
yesterday  took  up  behind  a 
closed  door  the  complaint  by 
Donald  Flamm  that  he  was  pres¬ 
sured  into  selling  station 
WMCA,  New  York,  to  Edward  J. 
Noble,  and  in  the  process  found 
it  necessary  to  open  another  door 
and  eject  Flamm’s  lawyer. 

Philip  Handelman,  attorney 
for  the  former  owner  of  the  sta¬ 
tion,  objected  when  the  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  decid^  not  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  probe  in  open 
meetings.  When  he  refused  to 
stop  addressing  Chairman  Clar¬ 
ence  Lea,  the  congressman  or¬ 
dered  the  lawyer  ejected.  A 
Capitol  policeman  carried  out 
the  order. 

Rep.  Richard  Wigglesworth  of 
Massachusetts  said  today  he 
asked  the  House  to  compel  that 
further  testimony  be  heard  in 
executive  session. 

’The  investigation  had  been  in 
progress  several  days  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  frankly 
puzzled  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
inquiry. 

Noble,  a  former  Undersecre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  bought  the 
station  for  $850,000,  and  sold  It 
one  year  ago  for  $1,225,000  to 
Nathan  Straus.  Flamm  contends 
he  was  forced  to  sell  by  the 
threat  that  his  license  would 
not  be  renewed  if  he  did  not 
meet  Noble’s  terms. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  M.  Watson, 
secretary  and  military  aide  to 
President  Roosevelt,  had  testi¬ 
fied  earlier  that  the  President 
asked  him  to  have  the  sale  in¬ 
vestigated  and  he  related  that  he 
turn^  his  material  over  to  FCC 
Conunissioner  Norman  Case. 
Former  Commissioner  George 
Henry  Payne  had  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  a  White  House  aide  gave 
him  the  message,  assertedly  from 
the  President,  “to  forget  all 
about  it.” 

Leslie  E.  Roberts,  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,  testified  he  was 
part  of  a  “conspiracy”  to  con¬ 
vince  Flamm,  falsely,  that  if  he 
did  not  sell  to  Noble,  FCC  would 
deny  him  a  license  renewal. 

No  witnesses  claimed  that  any¬ 
one  in  FCC,  or  in  government 
service  for  that  matter,  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  alleg^ 
“pressure.” 

Following  the  committee  ac¬ 
tion  yesterday,  John  J.  Sirica  re¬ 
sign^  as  counsel  in  the  FCC 
investigation.  He  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  “prejudicial  conduct” 
by  Noble’s  attorney. 


Whit  Would  You  Teh 


Dressed  Like  This? 


Much  as  we  complain  about  them,  there’s  nothing 
dearer  to  all  of  us,  nothing  more  truly  representativt 
of  this  great  country  of  ours,  than  our  youngsters 
and  their  crazy  jive  lingo  and  crooner  swooning, 
their  sloppy  blue  jeans  and  autographed  raincoats. 
This  is  one  big  reason  why 

Freckles  and  His  Friends 

is  the  favorite  comic  strip  of  millions  of  all  ages.  For 
this  true-tO'life  feature  by  Merrill  Blosser  is  th« 
authentic  day-by-day  picture  of  high  school  America. 
The  accompanying  picture  illustrates  an  episode  in 
the  current  Freckles  and  His  Friends  continuity,  in 
which  the  kids  demonstrate  to  their  elders  that 
things  could  be  worse.  It’s  a  hilarious  story,  a  great 
tonic  for  war  nerves,  and  strictly  up  to  the  minute. 

Now  Appearing  Exclusively  In 
NEA  Client  Newspapers 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

New  York  Cleveland 
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with  them.  Northward  from  Naples 
he  covered  the  murderous  moun¬ 
tain  campaign  (Ids  “San  Pietro  a 
Village  of  the  Dead’’—  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1943  Herald  Tribune,  was 
one  of  the  war’s  keenest  and  justi¬ 
fiably  longest  dispatches) .  At  Anzio 
he  became  a  beachhead  veteran  — 
“so  veteran’’  wrote  Ernie  Pyle  of  him 
and  UP’s  Reynolds  Packard  “that 
they  don’t  even  notice  a  shell  strik¬ 
ing  twenty  yards  away.’’ 

Fearless  as  he  is  modest,  Bigart’s 
battle  beat  is  the  straight  rough-and- 
^  tumble,  the  an- 

guish,  plus  the 
human  stuff.  “We 
think  in  our  craft 
' that  he  is  just 
^  about  the  best  of 

Quentin  Reyn¬ 
olds... .Some  of  the  great  stories  of  the 
war  are  his.  More  will  be  coming  from 
his  new  assignment  to  the  Pacific. 


jeeps,  tank  destroyers,  field  pieces, 
signal  corps,  sham  battle . . .  Bigart 
little  guessed  that  within  two  years 
he  would  not  only  be  covering  the 
war  at  its  worst,  but  he’d  be  covering 
it  as  one  of  the  war’s  great  reporters. 

Crossing  to  England  on 
the  first  leg  of  his  Euro- 
,  pean  assignment,  war  was 
still  a  stranger.  “You 
- — woke  up  one  morning’’ 
—  he  wrote  “and  the  ship 
was  very  steady.  You  had 
crossed  the  submarine- 
J?'  infested  At- 

out  sighting 

even  a  porpoise.  A  hell  yolPBBSH 
of  a  thing  to  have  to 
confess  to  your  grand- 
children.’’ Those  grand- 
children  of  his  should  ^ 

some  day  be  hearing  plenty  . . . 

After  Bigart  followed  U.  S.  forces 
into  Sicily,  he  went  on  to  Naples 


“GO  ONI”  shouted  Bigart  to  the 
hesitant  driver . .  .They  went  on. 

The  scene  was  Sicily  where  three 
correspondents  were  being  jeeped 
along  a  road.  Enemy  fire  was  getting 
hotter  and  hotter.  To  the  deliberat¬ 
ing  driver  one  re¬ 
porter  advised 
turning  off  the 
road  left.  Another  J  J 
was  all  for  turn- 
ing  right.  Then 
Bigart  took  com- 
mand.  That  was 
when  Bigart’s 
name  became  a  by- 
word.  Thereafter 

jeep  drivers  assigned  to  the  press  were 
glad  to  duck— “the  eager  beaver.’’ 

One  June  night  in  ’42  reporter 
Homer  Bigart  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  working  in  a 
drenching  Baltimore  rain,  was  cov¬ 
ering  an  Army  show.  It  was  the 
works:  infantry,  tanks,  motorcycles. 
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AP  occupies  a  floor  of  the  Paris 
plant 

Mr.  Reid  visualizes  an  edi* 
torlal  staff  of  editor,  managing 
editor,  two  copy  readers,  two  re¬ 
write  men  and  local  reporter, 
supplementing  the  writing  of  the 
regular  Herald  Tribune  writers 
abroad.  The  edition  is  contem¬ 
plated  as  a  true  reflection  of  the 
New  York  paper,  which  will  fur¬ 
nish  by  cable  a  condensation  of 
each  issue. 

Walker,  Parsons,  and  Hawkins 
AMERICA'S  free  press  will  re-  Enough  paper  has  been  allotted  are  well-trained  American  news- 
turn  to  the  continent  of  Eur-  to  permit  publication  of  a  four-  paper  men.  Walker  has  been 
ope  within  a  few  weeks  with  page  standard-sized  paper  daily  assistant  managing  editor  in 
the  resumed  publication  of  the  except  Mondays.  New  York  for  the  past  three 

Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Advertising  appears  to  be  no  years,  and  prior  to  that  was  as- 
Herald  Tribune,  announced  in  problem  at  all.  Mrs.  Helen  Reid  sistant  to  the  managing  editor. 
New  York  this  week  by  Ogden  and  Daniel  E.  Provost,  national  jjis  friends  speak  of  him  as  one 

Reid,  president  and  editor.  advertising  manager,  both  de-  of  the  hardest  workers  on  the 

Mr.  Reid  is  sending  the  inde-  clared  "American  advertisers,  i«few  York  daily.  Born  in  Brook- 
fatigable  Everett  M.  Walker,  as-  both  national  and  retail,  just  Jyn,  he  first  studied  engineering 
sistant  managing  editor,  to  Paris  swarmed  in  when  on  Nov.  22  it  gf  Cooper  Union.  He  has  been 

was  finally  decided  to  accept  a  newspaper  man  since  1924. 

■  copy.  Of  the  four  pages  daily,  starting  as  a  special  radio  re- 

two  and  a  half  columns  will  be  porter. 

devoted  to  advertising.  Copy  Parsons,  son  of  the  chief  edi- 
size  is  being  limited  to  50  lines  torial  writer  of  the  Herald  Trib- 
on  one  column.  For  the  time  une,  was  correspondent  for  that 

being  a  flat  rate  of  $1  a  line  is  paper  at  Harvard.  For  six 

being  charged  to  advertisers  months  he  was  an  advertising 
who  have  no  direct  selling  op-  researcher  for  Macy’s.  Later  he 
portunities  in  the  edition’s  trad-  became  a  reporter  for  the  Boston 
ing  area  and  110  francs,  or  $2.20  Globe  for  six  years,  joining  the 
a  line  at  present  exchange  to  Herald  Tribune  as  a  reporter  in 
concerns  with  direct  consumer  January  1937.  In  July  of  that 
Hawkina  Paraana  possibilities.  On  this  basis,  with  year  he  was  appointed  Chicago 

no  reference  to  circulation,  a  correspondent  and  in  the  fall  of 

as  his  deputy  to  supervise  re-  ^a?e  T®  transferr^  to  the 

sumntion  of  the  57-vear-old  space.  London  bureau.  In  February. 

A,3ra-n  .  American  business  has  eager-  1943,  at  the  age  of  30,  he  became 


Herald  Tribune’s  Paris 
Edition  to  Be  Revived 

Reid  Sends  Everett  Walker  os  Deputy, 
Names  Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.  Editor 

By  Philip  Schuyler 


"Spend  ivampum  close  to  H'ljina. 
Trust  all  tribes  but  put  first  tru 


those  You  live  near-to." 

The  rough  translation  of  an  .-Iwniii 


Indian  idea  that  dates  back  to 
history.  The  sale  of  Manhalton 
to  come. 


It  isn't  true  of  all  markaU,  b« 
it  certainly  IS  true  of  Bvoaa 
— in  all  the  thousand*  of  hU- 
owned  ‘•wiswam*,’’  thsrs'i  • 
elose-to-home  tradition  in  bk- 
ters  of  BUYING  and  of  ADTO 
TISING.  There  are  no  biki 
tempests  in  these  tepees,  Pmlt 
buy  thinrs  because  they  aw  1* 
through  their  OWN  NEWSPi- 
PEB. 

Perhaps  such  irreat  trust  t 
placed  in  the  Bayonne  Timei » 
cause  it  has  been  a  New  Jww 
tradition  for  SEVENTY  •ITB 
YEARS,  this  .wininy  1»«. 

The  Time*  has  “yrown  up"  ^ 
an  area  that  today  is  an 
trial  empire  in  it*  own  niii- 
iust  as  prosperous  and  htwj* 
Peace  us  in  War — 30,000  wj* 
ers  in  quickly-conrerted  awr 
sifted  plants.  Worker*  macs  jw 
ty  wampum. 

14,806  ABC  Dally  Circnlalk*- 1 
02%  Home  DeliTerad. 


Nativuul 

BOGNER  &  MARTIN 
245  Msditon  Av#.,  New  tod 
540  N.  Michigan  Av*.,  CWc*** 


T^O  you  know  that  there’s  an  Aviation  Division 
in  the  Department  of  State?  A  Shipping 
Division?  One  of  World  Trade  Intelligence? 
A  Division  of  Tele-Communications?  One  con¬ 
cerned  with  Commercial  Policy?  Another  with 
(loinmodities? 

The  State  Department  is  full  of  surprises  like 
that — full  of  men  and  women,  too.  whose  work 
touches  on  many  things  of  importance  to  Amer¬ 
ican  business. 

Perhaps  your  company  has  some  pretty  definite 
ideas  on  matters  coming  under  State  Department 
control  or  influence. 


The  quick  way  to  get  those  ideas  out  where  they 
will  come  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  to  expound  them  through  advertisements 
in  the  paper  read  by  78%  of  State  Department 
officials;  The  Washington  Post. 

Public  relations  advertising  in  Washington  has 
proved  itself  many  times  in  the  past  several 
years.  And  The  Washington  Post  has  proved 
itself  as  the  medium— that’s  why  it  carried  more 
than  a  million  lines  of  this  type  of  advertising 
in  1943,  and  well  over  a  half-million  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1944 - 38%  more  than  its  near¬ 

est  competitor. 


|la0t 

EUGENE  MEYER.  EDITOR  S>  PUBLISHER 


OSBORN.  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  CO.  •  GEO.  D.  CLOSE.  INC.  (Pacific  Coaif) 
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and  compensatory  damages  if 
the  the  jury  so  found.  And  the 
jury  so  found. 

The  case  consumed  nearly  two 
weeks  of  trial.  It  was  based  on 
nine  items  —  stories,  editorials 
and  pictures. 

CoUad  Him  Isolationist 
The  paper  had  characterized 
Hartley  as  an  isolationist,  citing 
his  voting  record  in  Congress. 
It  also  charged  that  a  German- 
American  outing  at  which  Hart¬ 
ley  spoke  was  dominated  by  pro- 
Nazi  elements. 

Hartley  denied  he  was  an 
isolationist  and  described  him¬ 
self  as  a  “non-interventionist.” 
He  testified  he  was  never  in 
■sympathy  with  pro-Nazi  groups 
or  other  subversive  elements. 

Scheck  contended  that  the 
Star-Ledger  had  done  only  what 
any  newspaper  would  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances.  He 
maintained  that  the  paper  made 
only  "fair  comment”  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  public  official. 
Hochstein,  chief  witness  for 
defense,  described  Hartley 
a  political  opportunist  who 
thought  more  of  his  political  ca¬ 
reer  than  of  the  best  interests 
of  his  country. 

When  Hartley  filed  his  suit 
_  ■  "  there  were  nine  | 

counts  on  each  of  which  he  | 
By  con.solidating 
counts  and  dismissing  one.  Judge 
reduced  the  amount 
sending  five  j 

punitive  counts  to  the  jury. 


Political  Speech  Costs 
Newark  Doily  $24,000 


NEWARK,  N,  J,.  Nov,  30 —  matter  of  his  friendly  appear- 

Should  a  newspaper  be  held  ance  at  gatherings  of  pro-Nazi 
liable  for  publishing  statements  bundists  in  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor 
made  by  rival  candidates  during  days." 

an  election  campaign?  Hartley  won  reelection 

A  Hudson  County  jury  gave  following  November  by  6.000 
an  affirmative  answer  this  week  votes.  He  was  re-elected  last 
when  it  returned  a  $24,000  ver  month  to  his  ninth  term  and  is 
diet  in  a  libel  suit  brought  by  a  ranking  Republican  member 
Rep.  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  of  of  the  House. 

Kearny,  against  the  Newark  Newhouse  testified  that  con- 
Morning  Ledger  Co.,  publisher  trol  of  the  editorial  and  news 
of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger;  S.  I.  content  was  left  to  Hochstein. 

Newhouse,  publisher,  and  Philip  He  said  he  did  not  see.  before 
Hochstein,  editor.  publication,  any  of  the  stories. 

The  verdict  covered  four  of  editorials  or  pictures  on  which 
five  counts  sent  to  the  jury  by  the  complaint  was  based.  Nor 
Circuit  Judge  Thomas  Brown,  had  he  been  consulted  on  them, 
and  included  $12,000  punitive  he  said. 

and  $12,000  compensatory  dam-  In  moving  for  dismissal  of  the 
ages.  It  will  be  appealed  to  the  complaint.  Scheck  argued  that 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  the  publisher  could  not  be  held 
New  Jersey’s  highest  tribunal.  responsible  for  the  newspaper’s 

One  of  the  counts  on  which  content  when  he  neither  saw  it 
Hartley  was  awarded  ^,000  nor  ruled  upon  it  prior  to  pub- 
was  based  on  a  news  story  pub-  lication. 

liahed  in  the  Star-Ledger  Aug.  Judge  Brown  replied  he  was 
26,  1942,  during  the  primary  inclined  to  relieve  the  publisher 
election  campaign  for  represen-  ot  responsibility  for  punitive  Oct.  30,  1942, 
tative  from  the  New  Jersey  10th  damages,  but  reserved  final  de- 
Congressional  District.  The  cision  over  the  ’Thanksgiving  asked  $25,000. 
story  quoM  Hartley’s  opponent,  weekend.  When  court  recon' 

Mayor  William  H.  Williams  of  vened  Monday.  Judge  Brown  Brown 
Belleville,  and  it  was  one  of  the  ***<1  Newhouse  could  be  held  sought  to  $125,000, 
paragraphs  published  as  a  direct  responsible  for  both 
quotation  that  was  cited  in  the 
complaint.  ’The  entire  story  was 
put  in  evidence. 

Williams,  who  was  defeated 
by  52  votes,  testified  he  had  is¬ 
sued  the  statement,  he  believed 
it  was  true,  and  he  had  been 
quoted  correctly. 

'44  Stotamants  Citad 

Judge  Brown  declined  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  count  upon  application 
of  Emanuel  P.  ^heck,  defense 
counsel,  who  contended  it  placed 
an  unwarranted  burden  upon  a 
newspaper.  In  effect,  he  argued, 
it  placed  upon  every  newspaper 
the  responsibility  of  investigat¬ 
ing  the  truth  or  falsity  of  cam¬ 
paign  statements  before  publish¬ 
ing  them,  and  referred  to  the 
charges  and  counter  -  charges 
made  in  the  recent  Presidential 
campaign,  when  the  truth  of  ra¬ 
dio  and  newspaper  statements 
was  disputed  by  both  sides. 

In  refusing  to  throw  out  the 
count.  Judge  Brown  placed  con¬ 
siderable  stress  on  a  one-line, 
full-face  caps  sub-head  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  paragraph  to  which 
objection  was  raised.  He  dis¬ 
counted  Scheck’s  argument  that 
the  sub-head  carried  the  sense 
of  the  following  quoted  material. 

Scheck  pointed  out  that  use  of 
sub-heads  is  common  newspaper 
practice. 

While  finding  for  Hartley  on 
a  quotation  by  a  rival  candidate, 
the  jury  dismissed  a  count  based 
upon  an  editorial  about  Hartlev 
in  the  Star-Ledger  Aug.  10,  1942. 

It  was  the  first  count  in  the  com¬ 
plaint.  The  editorial  said  in 
part,  “If  we  are  to  reward  a 
record  such  as  Hartley’s  with  re- 
election  to  Congress,  we  may  as 
well  apologize  to  Hitler  and 
Hirohito  and  call  the  whole 
thing  off!”  At  another  point  the 
editorial  referred  to  .  .  the 
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Katz  Looks  at  Future. 
Can’t  “See”  Networks 


By  Jerry  Walker 

FIFTY  YEARS  as  a  newspaper 

advocate  are  behind  George  R. 
Katz,  president  of  the  Katz 
Agency,  and  as  he  swings  around 
in  his  swivel  chair  for  a  view  of 
the  future  from  an  office  at  the 
busiest  crossroads  in  the  world — 
Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd  Street 
—he  flares  up  with  an  intense 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  news¬ 
paper  networks. 

“It  will  cost  publishers  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  discounts  on 
busihess  they  are  already  get¬ 
ting,”  he  insists. 

Just  where  to  unearth  enough 
new  business  to  offset  these 
financial  losses  is  the  problem  to 
which  he  hasn't  found  an  an¬ 
swer,  even  after  spending  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  in  research  on  the 
need  for  and  value  of  newspaper 
networks. 

‘Tha  Best  Ad  Medium” 

He’s  very  much  the  champion 
of  newspapers — “the  best  adver¬ 
tising  medium  there  is” — Just  as 
he  has  been  since  his  father, 
Emanuel  Katz,  founder  of  the 
Katz  Agency  in  1888,  put  him  to 
work  as  an  office  boy — “imagine, 
I  was  right  out  of  Harvard,  too.” 

In  the  general  advertising 
field  a  year,  Mr.  Katz  quit  it  to 
try  the  actual  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  out  in  Los  Angeles,  but  he 
came  back  to  New  York  to  work 
with  his  father.  He  became 
president  of  the  agency  after 
the  founder  died  in  1909,  and 
the  Katz  Agency  is  the  oldest 
in  its  field  still  operated  by  a 
member  of  the  founder’s  family. 

Mr.  Katz  is  a  director  and 
vice-president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  and  operators 
of  radio  stations  WKY,  KLZ  and 
KVOR.  The  New  York  office 
staff  of  more  than  50  persons 
gave  him  a  testimonial  dinner 
Monday  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  on  his  50th  anniversary  in 
the  business  and  thus  “set  him 
up”  for  an  interview. 

He  would  talk  about  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio,  advertising  ra¬ 
tioning,  or  other  subjects  of  the 
publishing  business  with  which 
he  is  familiar,  but  the  “one  big 
thing”  on  his  mind  right  now, 
Mr.  Katz  insisted,  is  .  .  .  “this 
business  of  newspaper  net¬ 
works.”  So  he  sat  back  in  his 
office  at  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  and  talked  about  .  .  . 

“The  common  denominator.” 

That’s  the  advertising  which 
the  big  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  publishing,  and 
always  will  publish,  as  long  as 
newspapers  provide  the  best 
audience  and  get  the  most  sales. 

“There’s  no  use  talking  about 
networks  for  the  little  papers, 
the  obscure  ones,”  said  Mr. 
Katz.  “Only  the  big  fellows  can 
offer  anything  to  the  advertisers 
in  this  setup,  and  that’s  dis¬ 
counts  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of 
campaigns. 

“You  start  with  the  common 
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denominator  and  write  off  the 
discounts  .  .  .  discounts  on  busi¬ 
ness  already  in  hand.  Then  you 
look  for  new  business  to  offset 
this.  Where  is  it?  We  have 
searched  the  accounts  and  can't 
see  enough  new  newspaper  copy 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  network 
foolishness.  We  made  an  ex¬ 
tensive  study:  it’s  all  in  that 
closet  over  there.” 

Mr.  Katz  has  little  regard  for 
the  publisher  who  can’t  produce 
a  newspaper  to  gain  his  com¬ 
munity  goodwill  without  the 
help  of  a  magazine,  and  he 
doesn’t  think  a  publisher  who 
has  to  give  his  readers  a  bonus 
is  a  very  good  salesman.  So 
much  for  the  “success”  of  the 
network  idea  in  the  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  field. 

These  magazines  which,  he 
contends,  derive  their  linage 
from  the  accounts  that  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  individual  news¬ 
paper,  are  “parasites”  riding  on 
the  backs  of  the  newspapers. 

For  too  long,  in  the  way  he 
sizes  up  the  situation,  publishers 
have  sat  back  and  cussed  each 
other  and  cussed  the  new  com¬ 
petition.  “Let  them  stop  cus¬ 
sing,”  he  advises,  “and  spend 
their  time  getting  out  the  strong¬ 
est  newspapers  they  know  how, 
to  win  and  hold  the  goodwill  of 
their  communities.  For  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  buy  space  in  the  news¬ 
papers  which  will  provide  the 
best  reception  for  their  wares.” 

A  real  selling  job,  requiring 
an  all-out  cooperative  effort 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  Advertis- 1 
ing  plan,  is  seen  by  Mr.  Katz  in 
getting  advertisers  to  use  news¬ 
papers  as  regularly  and  con¬ 
sistently  as  they  use  radio— 52- 
week  campaigns  instead  of 
splurges  with  four  or  five  pieces 
of  copy  over  a  period  of  a  year. 

The  radio  business,  incidental¬ 
ly,  is  the  business  newspaper 
publishers  should  have  taken 
over  years  ago,  Mr.  Katz  com¬ 
mented  as  he  reflected  on  a  let¬ 
ter  he  wrote  to  his  papers,  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  buy  or  build  sta¬ 
tions,  get  stock  interests,  or  ap¬ 
ply  for  frequencies  “way  back 
when  radio  was  in  its  infancy 
and  they  could  get  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars  what  they  are 
now  paying  thousands  for.” 

About  50%  of  the  papers  on 
his  list  did  get  into  radio.  Most 
of^the  others,  he  said,  are  trying. 

“Radio  and  newspapers  are 
just  like  that”  ...  he  held  up 
his  right  hand  and  merged  the 
two  prongs  of  the  V. 

■ 

Sgt.  Carlin  Alive 

Sgt.  Milton  Carlin,  Associated 
Press  editor  in  the  Buffalo  bu¬ 
reau  for  three  years  prior  to  in¬ 
duction  into  the  Army  June, 
1942,  who  was  erroneously  re¬ 
ported  killed  in  action  Nov.  10. 
has  returned  to  active  duty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  notification  Mrs.  Car¬ 
lin  received  Nov.  27  from  the 
War  Department. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Eats  at 
testimonial  dinner. 


W.  S.  Wilkinson,  75, 
Former  Publisher,  Dies 

Norfolk,  Va,.  Nov,  24 — Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Wilkinson,  75,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  Norfolk  Newspapers, 
Inc.  and  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
until  its  consolidation  with  the 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch  in  1933. 
died  of  a  heart  attack  early 
Wednesday  night,  Nov.  22.  He 
was  stricken  while  on  a  bus  en 
route  from  his  home  in  Larch- 
mont  to  a  downtown  theater. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  bookkeeper  with  the 
old  Norfolk  Pilot  more  than  50 
years  ago  about  the  time  that 
paper  was  established  by  the 
noted  evangelist,  Sam  Small. 
When  the  Pilot  and  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian  were  consolidated  in  1898 
Mr.  Wilkinson  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  new  company. 
He  succeeded  the  late  Col.  Lu- 
cien  D.  Starke  as  publisher. 


Can.  Newsprint 
Steady/  Pulp 
Reduced  in  1945 

Canadian  deliveries  of  newt- 
print  to  the  United  States  din¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1945  will  b( 
maintained  at  the  1944  rate  ol 
200,000  tons  monthly,  bet  pula 
deliveries  will  be  slight^  ^ 
duced,  the  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board  announced  this 
week  as  the  result  of  a  joint 
meeting  in  Ottawa,  Ont.,  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  adniinlstn- 
tions  responsible  for  pulp,  pulp- 
wood  and  newsprint. 

Pulp  export  will  be  cut  from 
the  annual  rate  of  1,100,000  tom 
in  1944  to  1,000,000  tons  in  IMS 
and  is  attributed  to  the  neeer 
sity  for  Canada’s  supplying  addi¬ 
tional  quantities  to  Great  Britain 
and  other  Allied  countries,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  to  shortaies 
of  wood  at  the  mills.  Redw- 
tion  in  pulp  exports  to  the  U.  S. 
may  cause  domestic  adjustnsttt 

Pulpwood  exports  during  IMS 
will  be  a  minimum  of  1,2M,I)00 
cords,  subject  to  upward  adjust¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  of  more  than  a  year’i 
standing  between  the  countrim 
for  equal  sharing  of  total  Can¬ 
adian  production  of  “purchased" 
pulpwood. 

Since  reports  of  current  Can¬ 
adian  woods  production  are  en¬ 
couraging,  deliveries  of  pulp¬ 
wood  to  mills  may  be  improvri 
during  the  second  half  of  ISA 


Men  Who  Kimn* 
This  Market 
Best 


JOSEPH  ROSENBERG,  General 
Merchandixe  Manager  and  Vice- 
President  of  The  Peerless  Co., 
one  of  the  leading  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  store*  in  Troy.  N.  Y.,  says: 
“123,000  potential  customers  are 
within  a  S^^-tuile  radius  of  our 
store.  We  are  spending  our  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  exclusively  in 
Th“  Record  Newspapers—  their 


complete  coverage  of  this  bi| 
market  makes  an  outstandini 
advertising  buy.” 

Yes  .  .  .  Troy  is  a  BIG  market 
and  you  can  tell  your  sales  story 
to  “everybody”  through  The 
Record  Newspapers.  Troy’s  only 
dailies.  They  give  you  complete 
coverage  at  ONE  low  cost  of 
only  12c  Iter  line. 
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^pBTjo^Encourages 

Industry  to  Redesign 
iHome  Front  Prodnc 

1  Talks  of  Making  Machine 

Tools  Available.  Provides 
1  Experimental  Matena  s 


“One  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  competent 
Industrial  Designer  is  to  keep  himself  thoroughly  posted  on 
all  developments  in  technology,  materials  and  processes. 

Our  organization  has  been  unusually  successful  in  this 
phase  of  our  operations.  1  have  found  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  keeps  me  abreast  of  these  developments  day  by 
day.  Its  financial  news  has  always  been  tops,  but  in  recent 

RAYMOND  LOEW^ 

Noted  Industrial  Designer 

years  it  seems  the  accent  is  more  on  the  type  of  general  /  ^ 
business  news  that  1,  and  the  many  clients  1  serve,  find  /  ^ 
vitally  important  in  our  daily  work.”  / 

'*LiKe  most  important  business  news,  this  story  appeared  first  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  That's  why  this  national  daily  is  "must"  reading  for  busi 
ness  men  who  need  to  be  fully,  accurately  and  quickly  informed.  And 
that's  what  provides  such  an  unusually  responsive  audience  for  advertisers. 


The  ONLY  National  Business  Daily 

Published  simultaneously  on  both  coasts 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

President  Picks 
Training  Camp 
Photo  for  Prize 

Bob  Woodsum's  Shot  Wins 
Top  Honor  in  Contest  of 

White  House  Association 

By  Jack  Pric* 

“BackOeld  in  Motion,”  a  pic¬ 
ture  made  by  Bob  Woodsum, 
Acme  Newspictures,  during  sim¬ 
ulated  battle  conditions  at  Camp 
McCall,  N.  C.,  was  President 
Roosevelt’s  j^rsonal  choice  for 
the  Grand  Prize  in  the  second 
annual  contest  conducted  by  the 
White  House  News  Photogra¬ 
phers’  Association. 

All  the  entries,  many  more 
than  in  last  year’s  competition, 
were  exhibit^  during  the  last 
week  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in 
Washington.  ’The  original  judg¬ 
ing  was  done  by  Senator  Harry 
S.  ’Truman,  vice-president-elect; 
Senator  Joseph  H.  Ball  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Rep.  Sol  Bloom  of  New 
York,  George  Dorsey  of  PaUie 
Newsreel  and  Robert  Denton  of 
Paramount  Newsreel.  ’Then  the 
winners  in  the  four  classes — spot 
news,  sports,  personalities  and 
scenic — were  placed  before  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

He  liked  best  of  all  Woodsum’s 
shot  showing  soldiers  running 
toward  the  camera  as  several 
land  mines  exploded. 

Max  Desfor,  Associated  Press, 
won  first  prize  in  the  Personali¬ 
ties  Class  with  ’"The  Dreamer,” 
a  dramatically  lighted  study  of  a 
child.  Top  honor  in  Sports  went 
to  Nate  Fine,  Washington  Timet- 
Herald,  for  “Football  Ballet,”  an 
excellent  recording  of  the  grace¬ 
ful  attitudes  of  football  players 
in  action.  George  Gaylin,  Acme 
Newspictures,  ran  off  with  first 
prize  in  the  Scenic  Class  for  a 
woodland  scene. 

Last  year  the  Grand  Prize  was 
picked  by  Vice-President  Wal¬ 
lace,  and  although  his  selection 
was  in  accordance  with  his  views 
on  news  photos,  it  brought  criti¬ 
cism  in  some  quarters.  ’The 
Grand  Prize  selected  this  year 
is  a  photo  with  a  more  serious 
intent  and  possibly  reflects  the 
thoughts  of  war  conditions. 

The  precedent  set  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  acting  as  Grand 
Judge  of  the  WHNPA  contest  is 
the  greatest  recognition  of  the 
profession  given  by  anyone  and 
marks  another  milestone  in  the 
advancement  of  news  photogra¬ 
phy  as  an  art  and  a  credit  to  the 
personnel  engaged  in  taking  the 
photos. 


Jade  Price  Suggests: 

A  FITTING  msmoriol  to  Carl 
Thusgaord  and  Frank  Piiat 
Acnio  comoromon  who  lost 
thoir  livos  in  action,  might  bo 
a  book  of  pictures  token  by 
the  entire  staff  of  Acme's  war 
photograph  scs. 


THE  PRESIDENT  MAKES  A  CHOICE 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  holds  the  picture  which  he  selected  as  the 
grand  prise  winner  in  the  White  House  News  Photographers’ 
contest.  It  was  made  by  C.  R.  Woodsum,  Acme,  during  maneuvers 
at  Camp  McCalL  N.  C.  Others  in  the  final  selection  were  Max' 
Desfor's  personality  study.  Note  Fine's  sports  shot,  and  George 
Goylin's  scenic  study,  all  of  which  Arthur  Scott,  president  of 
WHNPA.  is  showing  to  the  chief  judge.* 


A  special  feature  of  the  exhibit 
was  the  photographs  made  by 
members  of  the  WHNPA  who 
served  or  are  now  operating 
overseas  as  war  cameramen. 
Pictures  taken  by  photographers 
of  the  armed  forces  were  an 
added  feature. 

The  present  association  was 
founded  in  1921  to  provide  prop¬ 
er  accreditation  for  all  newsreel 
and  still  cameramen  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  capital,  and  also  to 
secure  for  the  photographers 
proper  credentials  for  special 
events  in  which  the  President 
participates.  ’The  association  has 
since  grown  to  a  membership  of 
80  photographers,  sound  men, 
technicians,  contact  men,  and 
photo  editors. 

1945  Camera  Annual 

THE  U.  S.  Camera  Annual  for 

1945,  just  off  the  press,  is  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  war  pictures 
made  on  all  fronts.  ’The  edition 
was  edited  by  Tom  Maloney  and 
the  photos  were  judged  by  Com¬ 
mander  Edward  Steichen.  A  run¬ 
ning  text  is  carried  with  the  pic¬ 
tures,  explaining  the  events  and 
giving  some  historical  data.  Al¬ 
though  most  of  the  published 
photos  show  the  Navy  influence, 
the  work  of  Army  Signal  Corps 
photographers.  Air  Forces,  Pool 
cameramen  and  lensmen  of 
Yank  magazine  are  also  pre¬ 
sented.  The  book  has  256  pages 
of  illustrations  and  45  pages  of 
advertisements.  It  will  be  offered 
for  sale  at  $4.50  per  copy.  Duell, 
Sloan  &  Pearce  are  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  the  printing  was  done 
by  the  John  P.  Smith  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Combat  45  in  Use 
THE  Graflex  Combat  45  camera 
is  now  seen  in  action  on  local 
news  assignments.  All  the  New 
York  syndicates  and  many  staff 


cameramen  of  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  are  using  this  cam¬ 
era  for  routine  coverage. 


MBE  ior  Lt.  Smith 

LT.  JOHN  HODGSON  SMITH 
former  photographer  on 
Toronto  Telegram  and  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  now  with  Arm 
Public  Relations,  has  been 
awarded  the  M.B.E.  at'  an  in¬ 
vestiture  in  Buckingham  IHiiact 
London.  The  Membership  in  the 
British  Empire  is  awarded  dur 
ing  wartime  for  outstanding 
work  done  whiie  not  engaged  in 
actuai  combat  with  the  enemy. 

Personal  Shots 
CPL.  DON  CUNNINGHAM,  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps,  former  Jacktot 
(Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot  phot^- 
rapher,  recently  was  transferred 
from  London  to  Paris. 

The  only  San  Francisco 
woman  news  photographer  to 
visit  the  Army  Air  Forces  train¬ 
ing  center  at  Muroc,  on  the 
Mojave  Desert,  is  the  distinction 
that  has  come  to  Virginia  de  Car 
valho,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Miss  de  Carvalho  made  the  trip 
in  an  Army  bomber  with  a  party 
of  San  Francisco  newsmen. 

Charles  Newman,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  Harry  Raynm. 
Inquirer,  and  Jules  Shick  of  AP 
are  candidates  for  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association,  to  succe^ 
Bill  Connor,  Inquirer.  Bamt 
McGuigan,  photographer,  has 
left  AP’s  Philadelphia  ofiBce  to 
join  a  national  magazine. 
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Firms  like  W.  R.  Woodruff  Company 
have  seen  The  Houston  morning  Post 
**do  the  job”  on  food  accounts  time 
after  time— seen  the  error  of  thinking 
that  only  an  evening  paper  is  family- 
read. 

The  Houston  Post  is  edited  for  the  en¬ 
tire  family.  As  a  result.  The 
Post’s  lead  in  food  mart  line¬ 
age  reached  22.7%  this  year. 

Take  advantage  of  this  adver¬ 
tising  power. 

Represented  by  BURKE,  KVIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  />•«• 

THE  HOUSTON  POST 

First  in  the  Texas  Morning  Field  in  City  and  Suburban  Cireubth* 
EDITOR  A  F U  R  L I S  H  I R  for  DocMNbM- 2.  1N4 
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GRAPHIC  GRAFLEX  PHOTOGRAPHY’^ 

TW  Atoifr  Book  of  tho  Largor  Comoro 

Filled  with  fine  pictures  and  technical 
information  on  all  phases  of  photog¬ 
raphy.  A  library  in  itself.  440  Pages, 
28  Chapters,  6S0  Illustrations.  30 
Distinguished  Authors.  Price  $4. 
Get  your  copy  at  your  GRAFLEX 
Dealer’s. 

‘’The  NAKED  CITY 

by 

Another  bright  title  has  been  added 
to  the  photo-library.  A  collection  of 
over  250  of  his  most  famous  and  fab¬ 
ulous  piaures.  With  words — as  only 
Veegee  can  write  them!  It  will  stir 
your  photographic  corpuscles.  Avail¬ 
able  at  booksellers  and  photographic 
Supply  houses. 


FOOT'loose,  free-lance  and  in  love  with  his  camera, 
Arthur  "Weegee’*  Fellig  is  this  country’s  most 
spectacular,  prolific  and  highest  paid  spot  news 
photographer. 

For  the  nation’s  newspapers  and  magazines  Weegee 
captures  the  tragi-comic  theatre  of  the  sidewalks 
of  New  York.  Forever  on  the  prowl . . .  his  specialty 
is  scooping  the  split-second  emotional  unmasking 
of  people— with  murder  or  fire  setting  the  stage.  Or, 
in  reverse,  a  crippled  pup  rescued  from  a  burning 
apartment  house. 

"Weegee  the  famous”  is  no  idle  boast  but  the  mark 
of  a  man  and  a  photographer  who  gets  great  pic¬ 
tures— all  with  a  Speea  GRAPHIC. 


gets  greet  picturesl 


Visn^  OMFin  INFOaNUTNM  eotms  for  all  GRAFLEX  uacra.  at  50  Rockefeller  Plaaa.  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  and  3045  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.  When  la  New  York  be  sure  to^aee  the 
GRAFLEX  exhibit, ''  Pbottgraphy  at  IF'ar.'Mn  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  Radio  City. 
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ra«r  camp  vacations  and 
War  Bond.  The  police  ( 
ment  and  a  theater  are  i 
ating. 


A  BILLING  clerk  in  the  classi* 
fled  advertising  office  of  the 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star 
wrote  the  following  on  an  over* 
due  statement:  “We  hope  you 
found  your  dog;  also  we  hope 
you  pay  this  bill.” 

Came  the  payment,  with  this 
note:  “We  hope  you’re  glad  we 
finally  paid  this  and  we  hope 
you’re  not  mad  at  us  for  over¬ 
looking  it  so  long.  .  .  .  P.S. — 
We  found  the  dog,  but  are  sorry 
we  did.  She  Drought  home 
roun  MORC.  Your  ads  sure  bring 
results.  Do  you  want  a  little 
white  pup?” 

■ 

WHEN  the  credit  manager  of 
a  Mid-west  newspaper  sent 
a  bill  reminder  to  a  fur  store 
operator,  he  received  an  ex¬ 
planation  that  the  payment  was 
delayed  because  of  a  shortage 
of  help:  “You  know,”  he  wrote, 
“we  get  a  little  under-handed 
sometimes.” 


SPEAKING  OF  classified  ads: 

Boise  (Ida.)  Morning  States¬ 
man  ran  this  one:  “Army  doc¬ 
tor’s  little  boy  urgently  needs 
house  or  apartment  for  self  and 
reliable  parents.  Tired  of  sleep¬ 
ing  in  park.” 

Montreal  Daily  ran  this  one: 
“Wanted  .  .  .  Assistant  Janitor, 
over  65,  military  exempt” 

Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  ran 
this  one:  “For  Sale  .  .  .  Youth 
bed — Mable,  with  mattress.” 
And  the  police  Justice  remarked 
it  was  about  time  a  grand  Jury 
investigated  vice  conditions. 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  Washington  Daily 
News: 

CLERICS  RAISE 
HELL  with  FD 
For  Cussing 

■ 

ONE  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune: 

DOG  BITES  ARM 
OF  LAW  IN  LEG 


ORE  CORRE 
.EASIER 


— and  yow  cut  costs  at  the  ssom  tiax 
you  cut  errors,  because  Matrix  Coo- 
trast  Service  envies  linecasters  to  "m 
what  they  set”  at  a  glance.  Teso  is 
representative  plants  have  sbo^  tfaa 
Black  and  White  treated  matrices  » 
duce  errors  up  to  one-third  —  soood 
economy  any  tunc,  but  especially  vtlo- 
able  now  with  the  shortage  of  skillai 
linecasting  machine  operators. 

With  Black  and  White,  errors  arc  css- 
ily  discernible  before  lines  are  cut! 
One-third  less  time  wasted  because  of 
errors!  Costs  down!  Produedon  up! 

See  for  yourself  that  you  am  "see  wta 
you  set”  when  you  install  Black  sod 
White  Matrix  ^ntrast  Service.  lo- 
vestigate  today!  Interesting  literatiut 
sent  on  request. 


SALVAGE  collectors  gathered 
up  several  bundles  of  paper 
from  a  Chattanooga  street  cor¬ 
ner.  Then  the  telephones  be¬ 
gan  to  ring  in  the  circulation 
department  of  the  News-Free 
Press.  The  bundles  had  been 
dropped  off  trucks  for  carriers, 
a 

LEAD  story  in  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times  said:  “French 
troops  were  seen  throwing  a 
BRroE  across  the  Rhine.”  The 
Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  noted  the  scarcity  of 
game  in  an  item  which  read: 
“The  complaints  charge  the  man 
with  hunting  the  owner  or  care¬ 
taker.”  And  this  came  over  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
service  wire:  “We  are  losing 
air  bases  in  China  .  .  .  One  is 
a  valuable  gwlnvkoevitowoha- 
muotv.” 


MacKoye  in  OWI  Job 

Harold  Guinzberg  has  re¬ 
signed  as  director  of  the  London 
publications  division  of  OWI,  to 
return  to  his  position  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Viking  Press.  Milton 
MacKaye,  former  New  York 
newspaper  man,  is  his  successor. 


PLASTIC  BAG! 


The  man  adrift  here  is  drinking  oea  water.  But  it  is 
sea  water  that  he  has  made  drinkable  by  chemicals  and 
a  filter  contained  in  a  V INYLITE  plastic  bag*.  The  plastic 
-produced  by  CARBIDE  AND  CaRBON  CHEMICALS  COR¬ 
PORATION— has  been  made  possible  by  the  availability  of 
synthetic  organic  chemicals,  in  which  this  Unit  of  UCC 
specializes. 

But  the  story  behind  ViNYLlTE  plastics  is  far  more 
than  just  the  history  of  another  chemical  development. 

Rather,  this  unusual  substance  is  indicative  of  the 
way  man  can  learn— through  years  of  uninterrupted  re¬ 
search  in  the  basic  and  applied  sciences- to  make  better 
material  than  nature.  It  is  one  mure  confirmation  of  the 
continuing  progress  that  is  achievt'd  by  co-ordinating 


research,  development  and  engineering. 

The  importance  of  ViNYLlTE  plastic  in  helping  .to 
solve  such  vital  needs  as  fresh  water  at  sea  is  typical,  in 
terms  of  human  progress,  of  the  stature  already  attained 
by  many  of  tbe  160  sjrnthetic  organic  chemicals  that 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation  now 
has  in  commercial  production. 

v 

*There  are  good  reasons  why  a  VlSYLlTS  plastic  is  used  in  desalt¬ 
ing  bags.  It  can’t  mildew  or  rust.  It  is  strong  and  tough,  scujf- proof 
and  shock-proof.  It  is  chemical-resistant  and  sun-resistant.  It  it 
lightweight,  transparent  and  flexible.  It  is  non-flammable  and 
cleanable  . . .  Engineers  and  executives  interested  in  this  material 
are  invited  to  write  for  the  booklet  J-\2-A  "Vinylite  Plastic  Sheet 
and  Sheeting.” 


BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 

UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  Eul  42ih1  Sum  CQJ  Neu  Yofk  IT.N.Y. 

Primeipol  Units  in  the  United  States  and  their  Prodmets 
AUOTS  AM  MTAU-BMtM  Mrlallarcleal  C»mtpemr,  HarMo  Slallka  CaMpany.  Unkad  State.  Vauadtaa,  C.fFwMlaa 
CNUMCAU-Catklde  awl  CatkM  CiMwicaU  r.*rp»rmHum  BICTMDn,  CAMONS  A  AAnimiS-  Natiaaal  CaAaa  Cmm^mmr,  ba. 
MMSTMAl  tAm  AM  CAIMM-Tha  Umdm  AW  Pradaat.  Caiapaar,  Thr  OawaM  Rattraad  Senlee  The  PraM-O-Ula  CaaavaaV.  bw 

WAMM—  Bafcalkr  Cioparatiaa 


Union  Security 
Granted  Guild 
In  2  Disputes 


Toronto  Star  Sued 

Hearing  of  a  claim  for  libel 
damages  against  the  Toronto 
Star  is  scheduled  for  the  Jan¬ 
uary  assizes  of.  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  Her¬ 
bert  Henry  Berscht,  president 
of  the  Ontario  Baseball  Associa¬ 
tion  is  claiming  $10,000  for 
"damages  done  to  his  reputation” 
as  result  of  an  article  printed 
in  the  sports  pages  of  the  Star 
June  2,  1944. 


intimate 
introduction 
to  a  money- 
making 

J.  J.  McCntcheon  market?” 

Adv.  Mana«rer 
Germantown  CouriPr 


"Where  else  in  all  America  can 
you  find  a  suburban  commun¬ 
ity  more  supremely  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  up-to-date  stores 
than  Oermantown,  Pa.?  Add  to 
that  stability.  In  aermantown. 
It  Isn’t  how  many  months  or 
years  a  store  has  served,  but 
how  many  decades.  Contact  the 
Oermantown  Courier  for  an  In¬ 
timate  introduction  to  this 
community  —  a  real,  money¬ 
making  market. 

“In  addition  to  the  Oerman¬ 
town  Courier,  we  also  publish 
the  Upper  Darby  News  and  the 
Main  Line  Times.  Any  adver¬ 
tiser  using  our  three  papers  hu 
over  160,000  readers.” 


Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

— Greofer  Cl*v*l«ad 


Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

•^24  Adiacent  Ceewtiea 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


DVERTISING  DOLLARS 

SHOULD  FOLLOW  MARKET  POTENTIALS”! 

A 

This  is  to  be  the  basic  sales  theme  of  the  proposed  One  Million 
Dollar  Expansion  Plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  just  announced. 

®  171  ^  *  The  two  main  objectives  are: 

rA  ^  developa  sound,  logical,  forceful  sales  theme  and  method  of  pres- 

\A  -I  *  ^  entation  which  will  capitalize  the  fullest  inherent  value  of  news- 

V  \  paper  advertising  as  compared  with  any  other  form  of  advertising. 

2.  To  so  guide  and  develop  the  sales,  research  and  promotion  of  the 
Bureau  that  (a)  consistent  newspaper  advertisers  will  be  sold  on 
remaining  so,  (b)  users  of  other  media  will  be  convinced  of  the  profit 
potential  in  newspapers,  and  (c)  non-advertisers  will  be  persuaded 
advertise. 

\ma  Aggressive  selling  brings  results  these  days  and  it  seems  entirely 

'1  *  logical  that  the  newspapers  of  America  should  now  "Tell  the  World” 

about  their  own  business— since  in  the  past  they  have  seemed  to  be 
too  busy  telling  the  public  about  the  other  fellow's  business  to  think 
about  their  own. 

^€teA  t/itc  ^*ufa4ioHd  This  Post-War  Plan  of  "selling  newspapers  as  advertising  mediums” 
BUY  WAR  BONDS  should  have  the  support  of  everyone  connected  with  the  industry. 

Newspapers  have  supported  campaigns  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  Now  it's 
time  for  them  to  support  one  of  their  own. 


t/itc 

BUY  WAR  BONDS 


70 cm,  f  Goss  is  now  prepared  to  supply  presses 

cmd  stereotype  equipment  of  the  most  advanced  design  as 
soon  as  manpower  and  materials  are  available. 
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SEATED  at  th«  spaakara*  tabU  at  th»  Silurians'  fall  reunion  last  week  were  (U  to  r.):  Cli<nles 
Stolberg.  aecretorr;  S.  S.  McQure,  first  honorarr  member;  H.  L.  Mencke^  Mcondhonorc^  member 
Charles  S.  Hand,  president*  Gault  MocGowon.  guest  of  honor:  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams;  Cot  biUert 
T.  Hodges;  Robert  Emmet  MacAlomey.  eice-presi  dent  and  Edward  R.  Anker,  second  vice-president. 


Annual  N.  Y. 
Award  Set  Up 
By  Silurians 

An  annual  award  will  be  made 
for  the  most  outstanding  work 
by  a  New  York  City  newspaper 
man — reporter,  editor,  artist  or 
illustrator — according  to  a  plan 
set  up  by  the  Silurians,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  newspaper  men 
who  served  on  New  York  news¬ 
papers  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more  ago. 

The  award,  proposed  last 
spring,  was  approved  by  the 
Silurians  at  the  fall  reunion  din¬ 
ner  in  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  Nov.  25,  attended  by  150 
members  and  guests.  H.  L. 
Mencken  was  welcomed  as  an 
honorary  member  and  Gault 
MacGowan,  New  York  Sun  war 
correspondent,  who  was  guest  of 
honor,  told  of  his  experiences  at 
the  warfronts  he  has  covered  in 
the  last  five  years. 

Establishment  of  the  prize  was 
suggested  by  Christie  R  Bohn- 
sack.  Silurian  treasurer,  that  the 
society  might  do  something  in  a 
formal  way  about  recognizing 
really  meritorious  work  in  the 
field  of  New  York  City  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

As  explained  at  the  meeting 
by  Charles  Stolberg,  secretary, 
an  award  committM  and  ad¬ 
visory  council  are  to  be  set  up 
comprising  Silurians  no  longer 
actively  at  work  on  local  news¬ 
paper  staffs.  William  A.  Orr  of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Pictures, 
a  Silurian  president  emeritus, 
ex-city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  formerly  secretary 
to  ex-Governor  Whitman,  was 
chosen  to  head  the  award  com¬ 
mittee. 

Charles  S.  Hand,  president, 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
Robert  Emmet  MacAlarney,  vice- 
president,  presented  Mr.  Mencken 
and  welcomed  him  into  the 
society. 

MacGowan  gave  the  opinion 
that  there’s  still  a  lot  of  fighting 
due  before  V-E  Day  and  that  a 
break  bringing  the  end  of  the 
European  part  of  the  war  could 
hardly  be  expected  before  Janu¬ 


ary.  He  was  introduced  by  Col. 
Gilbert  T.  Hodges  of  the  New 
York  Sun. 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  writer 
and  reporter  on  the  Sun  under 
Dana,  spoke  briefiy. 

CoL  S.  S.  McClure  made  a  few 
extemporaneous  remarks  follow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Mencken  who,  incident¬ 
ally,  had  served  under  him  as  an 
editor.  Mr.  Mencken  becomes 
the  second  honorary  member  of 
the  Silurians,  Mr.  McClure  be¬ 
ing  the  first. 

The  society  now  has  a  total 
membership  of  nearly  400,  some 
of  whom  live  as  far  away  as 
Florida,  Texas,  Iowa  and  In¬ 
diana.  Some  of  the  regulars 
came  to  the  dinner  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  Philadelphia.  Albany, 
Hartford  and  way  points. 

Among  those  recently  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  in  the 
association  are:  Wendell  Phillips 
Dodge,  Alex  Yokel,  Louis  Guen- 
foer,  James  Wright  Brown,  The¬ 
odore  P.  Seymour,  Leo  Albert 
Pollock,  James  M.  Conahan,  Vic¬ 
tor  C.  Trebay  and  Edward  P. 
Pleach. 

Guests  included  Comptroller 
Joseph  D.  McGoIdrick  of  New 
York  City,  Bronx  Borough  Pres¬ 
ident  James  J.  Lyons,  Augustin 
Aguero  of  Cuba. 

Present  officers  of  the  Silur¬ 
ians  are:  Charles  M.  Lincoln, 
honorary  president:  Mr.  Hand, 
president;  Mr.  MacAlarney,  vice- 
president;  ^ward  R.  Anker, 
second  vice-president;  Mr.  Stol¬ 
berg,  secretary  and  Mr.  Bohn- 
sack,  treasurer. 

■ 

Benefit  for  Vets 

CusvELAND,  Nov.  25  —  Some¬ 
thing  of  a  record  was  set  after 
the  Cleveland  Press  announced 
that  Bob  Hope,  radio  comedian 
and  naUve  Clevelander,  would 
be  master  of  ceremonies  at  its 
annual  Christmas  All-Star  Show 
to  raise  funds  for  Christmas 
needs  of  wounded  veterans  at 
Crile  General  Hospital.  Five 
hours  after  the  tickets  went  on 
sale  all  10,000  were  bought  up 
and  the  city's  big  Public  Hall 
sold  out  1110  Press  then  took 
over  the  adjoining  Music  Hall 
and  it  was  sold  out  in  two  days, 
although  the  stage  view  from 
there  is  not  as  desirable.  _ 


BcdUie  Talks  Term 
Free  Press  People's  Job 

In  recent  addresses  before 
civic  clubs  in  Cleveland  and  De¬ 
troit,  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
United  Press,  urged  the  people 
to  accept  responsibility  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  free  press  after  the 
war. 

Speaking  before  the  City  Club 
of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Baillie  said: 

“This  war  is  an  ugly  business. 
The  great  question  looming  be¬ 
fore  us  now  is  how  are  we  going 
to  prevent  another  war  after 
this  one  is  concluded.  In  this 
endeavor  I  am  sure  the  press 
can  play  a  very  important  part. 
I  believe  that  an  untrammeled 
flow  of  truthful  information 
from  country  to  country  will 
have  a  retarding  effect,  at  least, 
in  the  development  of  the 
circumstances  which  lead  to 


POn-WAR  (HESTER 

“Our  post-war  plans  call 
tor  oparating  tha  Chaster 
plant  to  a  greater  capacity 
than  betora  tha  war." 


Statements  like  the  above — 
now  in  our  files— give  am¬ 
ple  proof  that  Chester  will 
continue  to  be  an  important 
market  in  the  post-war  pe¬ 
riod. 

Alfred  (».  Hill,  Publisher. 

L.  Eunen.  Gen.  Mgr. 
Don  McKay,  Local  Adv.  Mgr. 


Represeated  Nationally  by 

STORY.  BROOKS  A  RNLEY 


Gronnet  Doily 
Issues  Edition 
With  112  Pages 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30-. 
The  largest  daily  newspaper  es«r 
issued  in  Rochester  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Democrat  m 
Chronicle  on  Thanksgiving  Dn 
when  a  112-page  edition  wu^ 
tributed  to  virtually  every  fia- 
ily  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

It  was  the  third  consecutlvt 
Thanksgiving  Day  that  the  supw- 
sized  paper  made  its  appearinet, 
all  of  which  previously  had  set 
new  records.  Last  year  there 
were  100  pages  and  88  in  IMt 

Advertising  in  this  year’s  pi¬ 
per  filled  654  columns.  Most  ot 
it  was  local  and  included  u 
eight-page  tabloid  for  two  de 
partment  stores.  Eastman  Kodak 
published  four  pages,  listing  mei 
and  women  in  service. 

In  a  page  one  announcemoit 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  i 
Gannett  newspaper,  said:  "It  ii 
our  regret  that  the  strict  ration¬ 
ing  of  newsprint  does  not  permit 
us  to  splurge  more  often  in 
news  and  advertising.” 

Total  local  advertislni 
amounted  to  611  columns;  na¬ 
tional,  15;  classified,  26,  and 
obituary  notices,  2. 

■ 

Fire  Damage 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  Nov.  28— The 
office  of  the  Rock  Hill  Herald  wai 
damaged  last  week  by  fire  to  the 
extent  of  $1,000. 


‘DflP  IN  TNC  HEART  OF  THAI 
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UliSTl^ 


Texas  is  big,  there’s 
254  counties  but  ... 

Travis  County  Rorin  J 

J'TJBf 

in  Retail  Salts! 

The  Bureau  of  Bustnea 
Research.  University  Of 
Texas,  has  Just  released  tha 
above  data  for  the  ym 
1943. 

Austin,  the  caoltal  of  Tem 
and  the  hub  of  Trsdi 
County,  has  held  Its  ova 
as  a  market  withoat  war 
industries,  without  a  boom. 

Population  106,324 


The  .\ustin  \m(Ticari 
Austin 

Amfricnn-$tntf-‘>man 


SaJo^l  Keprvese’-a-  « 

KLRKl,  K1  IVF:K.S  and 

v#w  >  ork  -- <  haregw  a  •*,aaiA»s 


for  Besewker  R.  ttM 


T  Weekly  Publitatioa  of  Pktorializetl  News  and  Humor 
...and  other  FasdnaHng  Pictorialized Features . . . 

9  OF  THE  NATION'S  MAJOR  MARKETS! 


Big  news  events  of  the  day,  dramatized  in  drawings  by  renowned  artist- 
reporters ...  amusing  articles  by  America’s  best-known  humorists,  with  pic¬ 
tures  by  top-notch  illustrators . .  .‘sophisticated  humor  by  famous  cartoonists . . .  news 

of  stage  and  screen,  highlighting  the  glamorous  personalities  of  the  theatre  and 

/ 

the  movies,  by  eminent  drama  critics  and  Hollywood’s  most  noted  commentators 
— <*//  these  now  appear  in  each  issue  of  Pictorial  Review. 

Its  colorful  pages  sparkle  with  a  passing  parade  of  the  best  art  and  editorial 
talent  available ...  a  combination  of  top  readership  elements  offering  a  wide 
variety  in  features  of  interest  to  the  entire  family. 

Through  the  pages  of  Pictorial  Review,  with  space  in  Full  Color  or 
black-and-white,  one-third  of  the  total  U.  S.  sales  potential  can  be  reached  as  a 
single  unit. 

Advertisers  can  get  their  messages  to  more  than  5,000,000  families  in  the 
major  markets  covered  effectively  by  nine  of  the  great  Hearst  Sunday  News¬ 
papers  through  which  Pictorial  Review  is  regularly  distributed. 

_ — ^  Aik  the  H.A.S  Man  {HtAKyi  AuytKTisiNG  StRyiCE  Man)  for 

1  Ih  complete  information  regarding  this  GREAT  NINE  MARKET  BUY 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW 

Represented  Nationally  by 

Hearst  Advertising  Service 

Hetben  W.  Beyet,  Msmipr 

New  York.  Baltimorb  on'  .BoiSTCMi  >  '  Chicago 

DBTROIT  JhTTBBURGH  PfULAORLPHlA  LaRGO  (FLA.) 

San  FkANasco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
MihraakiM  SenciacI  represeoted  iodhridnally  by  Ptul  Block  &  Associates 


^•ITOa.L 


rence  (Kans. )  Journal 
later  serving  as  a  reportitfe 
four  years  on  the  staff  (g  7 
Oklahoma  City  Timet  am^  rJ 
Oklahoman.  He  waa  wtlkS 
Kansas  City  Star  a  year 
joining  the  Times  in 
rewriteman.  ^ 

Kent  was  one  of  tha  ^ 
Times  reporters  to  becoaMa? 
correspondent  after  Pearl  Ih. 
bor.  His  first  assignment 
him  to  Australia  and  Z 
Guinea,  later  to  Guadi^M 
with  the  U.  S.  MarineaT^SSi 
tour  of  duty  in  the  CMtrallb 
cific,  he  was  assigned  to  th|te 
East  and  when  the  second  Z[ 
was  established  in  Fraoe%,k 
joined  American  forces  in 


Kennedy  Directs 
Editorial  Page  of 
Chicago  Times 


1909  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
honors.  When  World  War  I 
broke  out,  he  was  enroute  to  a 
peace  conference  at  Vienna,  and 
was  the  only  American  to  see 
the  first  British  arrive  in  France 
enroute  to  Belgium. 

At  Jane  Addam^'  request,  he 
went  to  The  Hague  with  her  in 
April,  1915,  when  representa* 
tives  of  the  women  of  the  world 
met  to  try  to  halt  the  conflict. 
Later,  as  peace  secretary  to 
Henry  Ford,  he  was  prominent 
in  the  Ford  peace  ship  venture. 

“In  Germany,  more  than  any¬ 
where  else,  the  principles  of  a 
free  press  should  be  applied 
after  the  war,”  he  says.  “If 
trials  for  war  guilt  are  held, 
part  of  the  courtrooms  should 
be  reserved  for  representative 
Germans,  and  these  given  com¬ 
plete  access  to  the  press  and 
radio  to  tell  what  happened. 
Then  the  Germans  will  not  be 
able  to  say  of  the  men  on  trial, 
'These  fellows  were  framed.'  ” 

Lochner  believes  the  critical 
point  of  the  war  against  Ger¬ 
many  will  be  reached  when  Al¬ 
lied  troops  reach  the  lower 
Rhine.  Then  anything  may 
happen,  he  says. 


Louis  Lochner 


Chicago,  Nov.  27 — Robert  E. 
Kennedy,  Chicago  Times  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  newspa¬ 
per's  editorial  page,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  by  Richard  J. 
Finnegan,  editor  and  publisher. 

Carleton  Kent,  Times  war  cor¬ 
respondent  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  has  been  named 
Washington  correspondent  to 
succeed  Kennedy,  according  to 
Russ  Stewart,  managing  editor. 


Louis  P.  Lochner.  bald,  eager 
dean  of  Associated  Press'  Euro¬ 
pean  staff  and  for  21  years  head 
of  the  AP's  Ber¬ 
lin  bureau  un- 
til  Germany  de- 
clared  war  on 
the  U.  S.  in  1941  ^ 

and  his  repatri- 
ation  in  1942.  is 
on  his  way  back  |||l 

to  Germany. 

He  hopped  a 
plane  this  week 
for  London, 
where  a  war  cor- 
r  e  s  p  o  ndent's 
uniform  awaits 
him.  From 
there,  he  says. 

Germany  as  fast  as  Allied  troops 
clear  the  way. 

He's  anxious  to  get  back 
to  see  what  the  additional 
years  have  done  to  the  mentality 
of  the  German  people,  and 
whether  any  of  his  former 
friends  in  the  German  under- 
groimd  have  survived. 

They,  and  others  like  them  ClevelcOld  PtOSS 
who  two  years  ago  were  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  Nazis,  may 
offer  a  focal  point  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  new  German 
government,  he  believes.  "They 
offer  the  alternative  to  killing 
off  80  million  German  people.” 

Pulitzer  Winner 


Lochner 


general  manager,  acquiralX 
controlling  interest  in  the 
dan  Press  from  Edwaf#:S 
Moore,  Sr.,  Nov.  20.  Mr.  I||§| 
had  been  the  principal  hid- 
holder  in  the  corporation  dHt 
M  1930,  when  he  bought  contrelg 

the  Sheridan  Post-Enttrpki 
Kent  Kennedy  and  consolidated  it  wilk  k 

Sheridan  Journal.  From  tks 
Kent  will  assume  his  new  duties  consolidation  the  present  Shai- 
after  resting  up  from  his  recent  dan  Press  came  into  existoH. 
assignment  with  the  American 
forces  in  Europe. 

Bob  Kennedy,  in  assuming  the 
duties  as  editor  of  the  editorial 
page,  is  taking  over  a  new  post 
at  the  Times.  Editorial  com¬ 
ment  has  in  the  past  been  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Finne¬ 
gan,  veteran  editor  of  the  Times, 
who  assumed  the  duties  of  pub¬ 
lisher  last  April  after  the  death 
of  S.  E.  Thomason. 

Notable  Record 

Kennedy  began  newspaper 
work  as  a  reporter  for  the  Chi- 
"lity  News  Bureau,  for 
he  covered  the  Insull 


Cleveland,  Nov.  25 — Carlton 
K.  Matson  this  week  rejoined 
the  Cleveland  Press  as  a  daily 
columnist  and  commentator  on 
people  and  community  affairs. 

He  was  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Press  in  1930,  when  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Times,  former  Scripps-Howard 
Lochner,  who  won  a  Pulitzer  newspaper.  Later  he  became 
prize  in  1939  for  distinguished  chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard  bu- 
reporting  of  German  affairs,  reau  at  Columbus  and  then  was 
says  he  can't  foresee  any  na-  appointed  editor  of  the  Toledo 
tional  government  emerging  in  "ews  Bee. 

Germany  that  can  be  recognized  When  the  News  Bee  was  ab- 
by  the  Allies.  “Complete  occu-  sorbed  by  the  Toledo  Blade,  Mr. 
pation  is  necessary,”  he  believes.  Matson  became  director  of  pub- 
“Then  individuals  can  be  select-  lie  relations  for  the  Libby-  whom 

ed  who  subscribe  to  democratic  Owens-Fdrd  Glass  Co.,  which  trial,  the  Wynekoop  murder 
processes,  and  these  permitted  position  he  later  resigned  to  go  trial,  the  Factor  kidnapping  trial 
to  work  up  into  positions  of  re-  into  business  in  New  York.  and  the  Chicago  World's  Fairs  of 

sponsibility.  He  was  a  co-founder  and  pub-  1933.34,  and  was  the  first  re- 

“Quick  recognition  of  a  repub-  Martin  Dodge,  of  a  porter  ever  to  telephone  a  run- 

lican  government  in  Germany  labor  aoo  “igest.  njng  account  of  a  quadruple 

after  the  last  war  gave  weight  ^  native  Ohioan,  Mr.  Matsons  electrocution  from  the  death 
to  Hitler’s  claims  of  betrayal,  room  of  the  county  jail, 

and  that  Germany  was  never  de-  reporter  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  promoted  to  assistant 

feated.  The  new  group  that  of  editorship  of  the  bureau  prior  to 

emerged  was  unprepared  for  fjf/'ciewland  FoLdatiSn  b2  ^83® 

government.  They  had  republi-  i^e  Cleveland  foundation  be  assistant  city  editor.  He  be- 
can  ideas  but  were  without  ex-  ^o^e  joining  the  Press  in  1928.  political  editor  of  the 

^rience.  Saddled  with  the  sins  Times  and  his  state-by-state  pre- 

the  old  imperial  regime— its  R.  Lovett  Named  diction  on  the  outcome  of  the 

failures,  its  guilt  in  bringing  board  of  directors  of  the  19^  Presidential  election  was 

about  toe  war,  its  defeat  they  California  Newspaper  Publish-  the  most  accurate  printed  in  any 
®  Association  has  appointed  metropoliton  newspaper.  He 

In  ^  ®  Lovett,  general  manager  was  named  Washington  corre- 

ot  Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  spondent  in  1942.  He  again  dis- 
ly,  and  ^om  the  boUom  up.  It  tinguished  himself  as  a  political 

will  probably  take  years.  vice-president.  I^vett's  appoint-  expert  this  year  in  predicting 

Lochner,  among  whose  notable  ment  fills  a  vacancy  created  by  that  President  Roosevelt  would 

stories  were  an  exclusive  inter-  the  resignation  of  Charles  J.  carry  at.  least  34  states, 
view  with  Paul  von  Hindenburg  .Lilley.  editor  and  general  man-  Carleton  (Bill)  Kent  began 
in  1925,  toe  first  authentic  story  ager  of  the  Sacramento  Union,  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Law- 
of  Marshal  Pilsudski's  1926  coup  a  _ 

FM  for  Daytona  Beach 

United  Stetes,  interviews  with  An  application  for  an  FM  sta- 
toe  Kaiser,  and  with  Adolph  tion,  costing  perhaps  $100,000, 

Hitler  in  1932,  joined  toe  Asso-  on  a  proposed  frequency  of  ■ 

ciated  Press  in  1924  in  Berlin,  49,100  kilocycles,  has  been  filed  ■: 

and  continued  there  until  his  by  toe  News-Journal  Corp.,  ■ 

internment  by  the  Nazis.  which  publishes  toe  Daytona  ■ 

Born  Feb.  22,  1887  in  Spring-  Beach  (Fla.)  News  and  Journal, 

field.  Ill.,  he  was  graduated  from  with  the  Federal  Communica- 

the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  tions  Commission. 


Negro  Life  Surveyed 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Mormaf 
News  recently  sent  Barry  Biihoii 
staff  reporter,  to  several  nortf 
ern  and  eastern  cities  to  stud; 
conditions  among  Negroes.  Tbt 
survey  resulted  in  a  series  of  It 
articles. 


PRINT  IT 
IN  THE  WEST 


Don't  risk  delay:  on  shipping 
printed  material  to  the  West . . 
send  us  the  copy,  mats  or  plans 
for  newspaper  circulars,  adveniS' 
ing  materid,  western  edicioos. 
We  print  and  ship  fasc  Black  a 
colors  on  newsprint.  Fast,  mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Write  or  wire  for 
samples  and  prices. 


i  Rodgers  A 

i'  »  ^  u 


Pwbiishen,  Inc. 

Metary  frimtiag  Spetielhh 
2621  W.  S4th  StTMd 
Los  Asigolos  43.  ColM. 


The  first  Catalina  was  made  in  1934. 

One  of  the  world’s  first  all-metal 
flying  boats,  the  “Cat”  was  the  fast¬ 
est  plane  in  its  class  for  almost  six 
years. 

But  beginning  around  1939,  the 
Catalina  was  retired — about  three 
times  a  year.  She  was  retired  by 
the  press.  She  was  retired  by 
Congressmen.  She  was  retired 
by  chairbome  experts  of  all  types 
and  shapes. 

She  was  retired  by  everyone  but 
the  men  -who  flew  her! 

In  their  hands  she  was  driving  the 
Nazi  subs  away  from  the  sea  lanes 
to  Great  Britain.  She  was  helping 
to  sink  the  Bismarck.  She  was 
flashing  the  report  that  began  the 
Battle  of  Midway.  She  was  maul¬ 


ing  the  Jap  in  the  Aleutians.  She 
was  rescuing  pilots  and  crews  all 
over  the  vast  Pacific.  She  was 
deviling  Jap  shipping  to  a  virtual 
extinction.  Just  recently,  in  fact,  a 
“Cat”  sank  4  Jap  ships  on  a  single 
flight! 

No,  the  Catalina  isn’t  ready  to  re¬ 
tire  yet. 

’There’s  too  much  horizontal  bomb¬ 
ing,  dive  bombing,  fighting,  straf¬ 
ing,  reconnoitering,  photographing, 
scouting,  patrolling,  and  torpedoing 
left  to  be  done. 


CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
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These  YforkshopsTi 


Consider  Britsin’s  immense  reconstruction  task.  Millions  of  hom 
to  be  built  and  furnished  .  .  .  thousands  of  factories  to  be  re-equippii 
for  peace-time  production  .  .  .  new  fleets  of  cargo  liners  and 
vessels  to  be  constructed  .  »  ^new^  rolling  ,st^ck  for  the  rfUssp 

overseas  r  trade!  to  k 


.  .  .  thousands  of  road  transport  vehicles;' 

_  —  —  -  .  •  «  ■'  I* 
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Mornings  THE  DAILY  SKETCH  •  THE  DAILY  DISPATCH  •  NEWCASTU  ML  m 
DAILY  RECORD  (Scotland)  •  THE  PRESS  &  |OURNllr(iM 


Bvmnings  EVENING  CHRONICLE  (Manchester)  •  ,  EVENING  CHRONiaiM 
THE  STAR  (SheHield)  •  EVENING  NEWS  (Glasgow)  •  EVENINcfe  { 


Sundays  SUNDAY  TIMES  •  SUNDAY  GRAPHIC  •  THE  SUNDAY  CHRONKITH 

SUNDAY  SUN  (NewcatJ 


KEMSLEY  NE\! 


BRITAIN’S  LARGEST  H 


KEMSLEY  HOUSE,  MO 


loiToa  a  ruiLiSHia  OMMriMT  s.  ire  n 


J 


ill  Rebuild  Britain 


are  inteneely  busy  Hmet  ahead  in  all  these  great  industrial  areas,  for 
ire  the  workshops  upon  which  Britain  so  largely  depends  for  her  home 
Xpert  production. 

are  the  markets  in  which  the  Kemsiey  newspapers  (with  a  combined 
ntt  tale  of  8*000,000  copies  per  issue)  have  a  predominating  influence  upon 
Hm  buying  habits  of  all  classes. 


Md  North  Mail  •  THE  SHEFFIELD  TELEGRAPH 
im)  •  WESTERN  MAIL  (Wain) 


Combined  Net  Sales 


ttl«|  •  EVENING  GAZETTE  (Middinbrough) 

S  (Aberdeen)  •  SOUTH  WALES  ECHO  (CardiH) 


THE  EMPIRE  NEWS  •  SUNDAY  MAIL  (Scotland) 


PAPER  ORGANIZATION 


THE  CRUSADERS 

PURITY  and  freedom  in  world  news,  an 
ideal  first  enunciated  by  Kent  Cooper 
in  “Barriers  Down”  two  years  ago,  come 
nearer  to  realization  in  our  time  when  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Elditors 
takes  up  the  torch  and  carries  it  into  for¬ 
eign  lands.  We  commend  heartily  the  action 
of  the  ASNE  Board  of  Governors  in  voting 
to  send  editors  to  various  world  capitals  to 
learn  the  foreign  viewpoint  on  freedom 
of  information. 

Our  distinguished  elder  statesman  and 
journalist,  Josephus  Daniels,  says  in  a 
special  message  to  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
if  there  had  been  perfect  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Europe  the  people  of  the  world 
might  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  brought  on  both  World  Wars. 
Thus  he  points  up  the  greatest  argument 
that  Mr.  Cooper  and  others  have  been 
repeating:  Acquaintance  makes  for  peace, 
and  it  is  through  a  free  press  that  people 
get  acquainted.  Failure  to  achieve  the  goal 
now,  says  Mr.  Daniels,  would  be  “a  calam¬ 
ity  beyond  comprehension.” 

As  they  go  to  the  foreign  press,  radio 
and  public  officials  with  their  story,  the 
American  editors  have  not  only  their  own 
personal  convictions  on  the  principles  of 
freedom  which  have  made  America's  news¬ 
papers  great,  but  they  have  full  knowledge, 
through  commitments  by  both  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  parties  and  through 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  that  they 
speak  for  the  United  States.  We  hope — 
we  earnestly  urge — that  they  get  across 
their  message  of  free  international  news 
from  the  people  of  this  nation  to  the  people 
of  those  foreign  lands.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  talk  only  with  the  representatives 
of  government,  the  press  and  other  media. 
They  must  prepare  themselves  to  talk  to 
the  people. 

The  Society  is  resolved  not  to  relax  its 
efforts  in  obtaining  “the  right  of  the  people 
to  read  and  hear  news  without  censorship” 
until  freedom  of  information  becomes  "a 
living  reality  everywhere  in  the  world.” 

Freedom  of  news  exchange  can  be  im¬ 
posed  on  the  enemy  as  a  price  of  victory; 
it  can  be  bestowed  on  our  friends  as  a  gift 
of  liberation.  All  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  treaty  when  the  peace  is  made.  Then 
will  the  statesmen  have  their  day.  How 
much  purer  will  this  freedom  of  news  be 
if  the  people  insist  upon  it!,  With  that 
thought,  we  bid  godspeed  to  the  editors 
who  go  forth  in  this  great  crusade,  the 
first  of  the  First  10  Amendments  (our  Bill 
of  Rights)  as  their  shield. 

PROFESSIONAL  STATUS 

“A  PROFEISSION  IS:  An  occupation  that 
properly  involves  a  liberal  education  or 
its  equivalent  and  mental  rather  than 
manual  labor  .  .  .  hence  any  calling  or 
occupation  involving  special  mental  or 
other  attainments  or  special  disciplines  as 
editing,  acting,  engineering  or  authorship.” 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary.) 

Elditors,  writers  and  reporters  have  for 
years  been  referred  to  as  professional 
people.  And  rightly  so.  But  on  Jan.  24  last 
the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun  case  held  that  “news- 


Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning. — James,  1 ;  17. 

paper  reporters  have  not  generally  been 
recognized  as  members  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.”  Tlt,e  court  observed  that  no  state 
requires  of  them  an  examination  for  com¬ 
petency  or  license  to  practice.  With  the 
Supreme  Court’s  refusal  to  review  the  case 
it  now  becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 

Editors  and  reporters  have  thus  been  de- 
professionalized,  and,  as  some  have  stated, 
will  be  grouped  with  teamsters,  sweepers 
and  elevator  operators  whether  they  like  it 
or  not  According  to  the  court  they  are 
manual  workers. 

If  editors  and  reporters  are  interested, 
and  they  should  be,  it  is  not  too  late  for 
them  to  regain  their  professional  status. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  this  week 
recognized  the  ne^  for  establishing  a  more 
authoritative  and  comprehensive  accredit¬ 
ing  system  for  schools  of  journalism. 
A  plan  has  been  formulated  and  the  ASNE 
directed  its  representative  to  work  with 
the  American  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  for  the  establishment  of  the 
new  program. 

A  sound  structure  of  standards  and  certi¬ 
fication  from  within  the  profession  itself  is 
needed  to  restore  the  desired  status.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  well-trained  journalism  school 
graduates  are  being  poured  into  our  news¬ 
paper  offices.  They  should  qualify  as  pro¬ 
fessionals  easily  with  the  proper  accredit¬ 
ing  procedure  in  the  future.  Men  now  on 
newspaper  staffs  with  high  school  educa¬ 
tions  backed  up  by  many  years  of  special¬ 
ized  training  and  varied  responsibilities  in 
the  editorial  department  can  also  be  as 
much  professionals  as  any  actor  or  author. 

MAKE  IT  CONSTRUCTIVE 

BUSINESS  representatives  of  many  daily 

newspapers  and  their  regional  associa¬ 
tions  will  meet  in  Chicago  Dec.  11  to  con¬ 
sider  the  destructive  policies  laid  down  by 
the  International  Typographical  Union  and 
its  officers — policies  which  are  destructive 
of  peaceful  and  organized  arbitration  and 
negotiation. 

We  have  urged  unity  of  action  by  the 
publishers  on  this  important  matter  and 
we  have  applauded  the  call  for  this  meet¬ 
ing.  Only  a  word  of  caution  is  needed. 

The  eyes  of  the  American  newspaper 
field,  both  union  and  non-union,  will  be 
upon  this  gathering.  The  arguments  pre¬ 
sented  and  the  decisions  reached  may  have 
a  long-term  effect  on  the  publishers'  rela¬ 
tions  with  all  unions. 


This  is  no  time  for  hasty  verbal  explo¬ 
sions  and  inflammatory  statements.  It  y 
time  for  sane  and  level-headed  considtra- 
tion  of  the  problem.  It  is  an  oppwtuntty 
for  the  publishers  to  adopt  a  eonstructitc 
policy  program  on  arbitration  and  negotia¬ 
tion  of  all  disputes  rather  than  a  destrnc- 
tive  philosophy  of  hard-headed  oppoeitieg 
which  will  only  lead  to  antagonism  aad 
further  friction. 

POLITICAL  ADVERTISING 

NOW  that  election  days  have  been  some¬ 
what  forgotten  we  have  time  to  reflect 
on  the  volume  of  false  and  mislesdini 
political  advertising  that  comes  to  news¬ 
papers  every  four  years,  and  a  relatively 
smaller  amount  every  two  years. 

Political  advertising  is  the  only  formef 
advertising  remaining  in  this  era  of  “truth 
in  advertising”  in  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  ethics  and  no  standard.  Party  orgmim 
tions,  local  and  national,  place  in  news¬ 
papers  advertising  dealing  in  half  tnithi 
and  pointing  to  the  opposition's  ads  u  t 
pack  of  lies. 

The  net  result  is  that  all  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  gets  a  black  eye  when  reedm 
see  their  newspaper  columns  filled  with 
paid  statements  which  they  find  it  hard  to 
believe,  and  which  are  sometimes  refuted 
by  another  ad  on  the  next  page.  Very  f« 
newspapers  can  reject  or  censor  this  type 
of  advertising  without  being  charged  with 
political  bias  and  as  a  result  most  of  then 
carry  the  stuff  without  objection. 

If  any  commercial  institution  tried  to 
place  an  ad  that  used  the  langtiage  or 
tactics  employed  in  political  advertislof  It 
would  be  rejected  without  hesitation.  Msii- 
zines  carry  very  little  if  any  political  ad¬ 
vertising  and  are  spared.  Radio  has  a  code 
of  ethics  and  does  a  pretty  fair  job  of  label¬ 
ing  campaign  claims.  But  the  newspapen 
find  themselves  forced  to  accept  advcrtir 
ing  that  reflects  discredit  on  every  legiti¬ 
mate  advertiser  and  even  on  the  newt 
columns. 

We  are  indebted  to  Ray  McKinney,  Net 
York  newspaper  special  representative,  for 
the  suggestion  that  a  standard  code  d 
ethics  be  prepared  for  this  type  of  advertir 
ing  before  the  next  political  campaign  rolli 
around. 

Every  advertising  manager  in  the  coun¬ 
try  knows  the  faults  of  political  advertisiai 
and  should  be  able  to  suggest  a  plank  te 
a  platform  of  decency  to  guide  it  in  tht 
future. 

We  urge  the  Newspaper  Advertisinf 
Executives  Association,  the  most  influenlul 
and  powerful  group  of  its  kind,  to  conildcf 
this  problem  at  its  January  meeting,  H  * 
code  of  ethics  were  recommended  by  tbit 
group  it  could  then  be  presented  to  the 
national  committees  of  the  major  polltictl 
parties  for  consideration  and  adoption. 
Then  newspapers  would  have  a  yardstick 
to  measure  political  advertising  in  the 
future  for  possible  acceptance  or  rejedh* 
or  alteration. 

This  advertising  would  thus  be  lifted  into 
the  category  of  all  other  advertising  wbkh 
through  the  years  has  gained  reader  con¬ 
fidence  and  acceptance  because  it  has  been 
truthful. 
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—  a  business  and  advertising  ca- 

PERSONAL  pacity. 

Kennith  Sapp,  former  busi- 
ness  manager  of  the  Ottawa 
—  — — _  (jj]  )  Republican  Times,  has 

palmer  HOYT,  publisher  of  joined  the  Red  Rock  Bottlers, 
'^the  Portland  Oregonian,  has  Inc.,  Atlanta,  as  sales  manager, 
been  appointed  to  the  newly  es-  Frank  T.  Mercer,  veteran 
tabli^ed  National  Publicity  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  advertising 
Commission  of  the  American  man,  has  rejoined  the  display 
^ion.  advertising  staff  of  the  Bingham- 

Louis  H  Farb,  business  man-  ton  Press  to  handle  general  re- 
aew  since  1941  of  the  Long  tail  accounts.  Mercer  left  the 
Sench  (N.  J.)  Record,  has  been  Press  about  two  years  ago  to 
tinted  general  manager  by  enter  a  war  plant  after  17  years 
p  D  DeWitt  editor  and  pub-  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Farb  had  earlier  been  evening  newspaper.  He  was 
manager  classified  advertising  manager  of 

circulation  manager.  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 

FsANK  H.  Kelly,  exwutive  before  he  joined  the  Press. 

(ditor  of  the  Sprtng/ield  (Mass.)  .  w _ _  w  ■. 

News  has  returned  to  his  desk  .  Thomas  Webb  Jr.,  who  has 
a  seven-week  absence  connected  with  newspapers 

fitness  apsence  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 

caused  by  Illness.  20  years,  has  ac- 

H.  J.  WisNER,  editor  ^d  pub-  cepted  an  executive  post  in  the 
lisher  of  the  Scottsbluif  (Neb.)  circulation  department  of  the 
Star-Herald,  has  been  elected  a  Washington  Post.  Webb,  who 
director  of  Consunriers  Public  left  the  Augusta  ( Ga. )  Chronicle 
Power  District  1,  which  includes  last  January  to  become  resident 
18  western  Nebraska  counties,  manager  of  the  Hotel  Dempsey 
Mr.  Wisner  defeated  his  oppo-  in  Macon,  has  been  connected 
nent  by  a  better  than  two  to  one  with  the  Macon  Telegraph  and 
vote.  News,  the  Spartanburg  Herald- 

FiUNK  G.  Huntress,  publisher  -Journal  and  the  Columbia  Rec¬ 
ot  the  Son  Antonio  •(  Tex. )  Ex-  °Td. 

prats  and  News,  was  honored  re-  Mrs.  Vera  Vandervoort,  busi- 
cently  by  the  local  real  estate  ness  office  employe  of  the  Jock- 
board  at  a  luncheon  "in  grateful  son  ( Mich. )  Citizen-Patriot  for 
recognition  of  60  years  of  unseU-  22  years  has  accepted  a  position 
iA  work  devoted  to  San  An-  with  a  Jackson  women’s  dress 
tonio.”  shop. 

John  C.  Chapple,  editor-in- 

chief  of  the  Ashland  (Wis.)  In  The  Editonal  nooms 

Press,  was  honored  by  the  Ash-  ■■  ■“ 

land  Odd  Fellows  Lodge  for  his  RICHARD  A.  DAVIS,  for  the 
leadership  in  the  community  and  past  several  years  in  the  news 
the  lodge  during  its  recent  an-  room  of  the  Denver  Post,  has 
nual  roll  call  and  homecoming,  joined  the  Wtscoasin  Rapids 
Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the  <Wis.)  Tribune  as  managing 
Ailonto  (Ga.)  Constitution,  will  editor,  succeeding  John  Burn- 
be  one  of  the  chief  speakers  at  «am,  who  resigned.  Davis 
the  sixth  conference  of  the  All-  started  in  1936  with  the  Apple- 
Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  ton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent,  where 
in  Atlanta.  Nov.  30  to  Dec.  3.  his  father,  Horace  L.  Davis,  is 

general  manager,  and  served  as 
,  .  ■  sports  editor  his  last  two  years 

m  The  Business  Ofnce  there. 

- - —  James  G.  O’Neil  has  been 

RAY  KEST,  who  started  his  promoted  from  city  editor  to 
newspaper  career  as  a  Toledo  managing  editor  of  the  Hamilton 
Blade  newsboy,  has  been  named  (Ont. )  Spectator,  succeeding  the 
Blade  circulation  manager.  He  late  J.  A.  McKenty.  Pending 
succeeds  Frank  S.  Newell,  who  the  return  of  Maj.  Frank  Keen, 
recently  resigned  to  become  a  now  with  the  Canadian  Army, 
newspaper  publisher  at  Lexing-  Milford  Smith  has  been  named 
Ky,  acting  city  editor.  Thomas 

Art  T.  Lawson  has  been  re-  Farmer,  who  recently  rejoined 
appointed  circulation  manager  ^he  staff  after  more  than  four 
of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  years  in  the  Canadian  Army, 

succeeding  Ralph  B.  Corn,  who  - 

signed  to  enter  business  in 
DtUas,  Tex.  Upon  Corn's  in- 
duction  into  the  Army  in  1942.  .  1 

Lawson  joined  the  Times  as  cir-  «\  \  All 

culaUon  manager.  When  Corn  m  A  1  n  1  ' 

was  discharged  Lawson  assumed  B  w  A  1  1 

c^ge  of  city  circulation.  Pre- 
viously  Lawson  was  circulation 
muMger  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 

Press,  Omaha  Bee-News,  Dallas  Good? 

(Tex.)  Jourwl,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  ,op  newspapers! 

Times  and  Dallas  Dispatch.  r. 

T  ^  ,  News  and  the  ui 

MrrcHELL  J.  Click,  formerly 
with  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Jour-  “y*  avails 

ual  and  Amertcon,  more  recently  must  for  compre 

with  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Timet, 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  Wire  or 

of  the  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times.  s^ve 

J.  V.  Bunker,  for  20  years  REGISTE 

business  manager  of  the  Greeley 
<p)lo.)  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
Oxnard  (Cal.)  Press-Courier  in  M - 
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has  been  named  assistant  city 
editor. 

Gerald  M.  Brown  has  re¬ 
signed  as  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  RCAF  and  will  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper  work.  He 
had  been  on  loan  two  years  from 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  where 
he  was  city  editor. 

Frank  McCool,  goal  tender 
for  the  Toronto  Maple  Leal 
Hockey  Club,  is  writing  sports 
for  the  Toronto  Star  when  the 
team  is  at  home.  McCool  was  a 
sports  writer  in  Calgary,  Alta., 
before  trying  out  with  the  Leafs. 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  News,  has  been  elected 
to  complete  the  term  of  the  for¬ 
mer  president  of  Millard  Fill¬ 
more  Hospital,  Buffalo,  who  died 
recently. 

Margaret  Eicks,  society  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  to  Gertrude  Bailey,  so¬ 
ciety  and  woman’s  page  editor. 
Charles  Ventura,  assistant  to 
Eve  Brown,  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  -  American’s  “Cholly  Knick¬ 
erbocker”  society  columnist,  has 
replaced  Miss  Eicks  on  the 
World  -  Telegram  column  and 
been  in  turn  replaced  on  the 
Journal-American  by  Schuyler 
White,  former  society  oolumnist 
for  the  New  York  American,  be¬ 
fore  its  merger  with  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  and  former  associate  editor 
of  Vanity  Fair  for  Conde-Nast. 

T.fr  Mortimer,  columnist  and 
amusement  editor  of  the  New 
York  Mirror  and  Joe  Cummis- 
KEY,  sports  editor  and  columnist 
of  PM,  have  been  signed  as  com¬ 
mentators  for  a  new  Sunset 
Round-up  show  weekdays  over 
the  Cowles  New  York  station. 
WHOM. 

Dorothea  Beckman  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Post 
station,  WLIB,  as  assistant  pro¬ 
gram  director.  She  was  former¬ 
ly  publicity  director  for  station 
WQXR.  and  for  the  past  two 
years  in  the  OWI  Radio  Bureau. 
Fletcher  Coates  took  over  the  | 
duties  of  acting  news  editor  for 
WLIB,  Nov.  27.  He  had  been 
news  editor  for  CHNS,  Halifax. 
Canada,  and  was  associated  with 
the  Halifax  Herald  and  the  Hali¬ 
fax  Mail. 

Edward  P.  Barthelmes  has 
taken  over  the  city  hall  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  New  Haven 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


^rhe  pride  of  the  entire  plant,*’  says 
the  Ohio  State  JornmaVs  A. A.  Forks 

WAR  MAPS 


Good?  They’ve  got  to  be  good  to  satisfy  America’s 
top  newspapers!  (Latest  subscribers  are  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press.)  Yes,  when  Editor  after  Editor 
says  "best  available,”  you  can  be  sure  PM  WAR  MAPS  are  a 
must  for  comprehensive  War  coverage. 

Wire  or  Write  for  Complete  Details  amd  Terms 

REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Dm  MoIrm  4,  Iowa 


“No 

newspaper 

is 

much  good 
without 
Li’l  Ahner” 


The  Paris  edition  of  THE 
STARS  AND  STRIPES  re¬ 
cently  had  \o  go  to  press 
without  A1  Capp's  LI’L 
ABNER,  its  top  comic.  THE 
STARS  AND  STRIPES  had 

not  received  the  mats  in  time 
for  publication,  so  it  apolo¬ 
gized  to  readers  as  follows: — 

“We  admit  that  no  news¬ 
paper  is  much  good  with¬ 
out  Ln  Abner  but  you’ll 
have  to  read  the  rest  of 
the  paper  for  a  few  days. 
“The  comic  mats  like 
cigarettes  haven’t  arrived 
yet.  Soon  as  they  arrive 
we’ll  pass  them  on — the 
comics  not  the  smokes.” 

LPL  ABNER,  long  the  No.  1 
comic  on  the  home  fyont,  en¬ 
joys  a  similar  ranking  on  all 
war  fronts. 

For  samples  and  terms,  please 
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SYNDICATE 

2*0  EAST  42no  street, 
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— — ■  E.  Russell  Thotman,  former  M/Scx.  Sterling  Slappey,  the  ployed  In  the  editorial  dcp•r^ 
PERSONAI3  aviation  editor  of  the  Spring*  Atlanta  Constitution’s  first  re*  ment  of  the  Boise  Idaho  Stetst 

field  ( Mass. )  Republican,  has  porter  to  go  into  the  Army  after  man  and  during  the  recent  eau* 
continued  from  page  39  i^n  appointed  publicity  reprc"  Pearl  Harbor,  has  been  the  first  paign  an  attache  for  the  Idahi 
sentative  of  the  Hamilton  Stand*  of  the  staff  to  return  to  his  old  Republican  Central  Commlttii, 
(Conn.)  Register,  succeeding  ard  Propellers  Div.,  United  Air*  job.  Slappey,  who  saw  service  is  going  to  Eugene,  Ore.,  u  lae 
Ajldbn  SmttHs  who  bocomos  odi*  crEft  Corp.*  Hartford,  Conn,  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  rctary  to  Carl  C,  Webb,  osb* 

tortal  writer.  Barthelmes  was  Frank  J.  Gorman,  veteran  last  week  received  his  honorable  ager  of  the  Oregon  Newspspe 
formerly  general  assignment  re-  Philadelphia  newspaper  man,  discharge  at  Fort  McPherson,  Assn. 

porter  for  the  Peekskill  { N.  Y. )  who  served  many  years  with  the  Ga.  S.  V.  Anderson,  editor  of  the 

Star  for  four  years.  He  was  re*  North  American  and  the  Record  w.  Eh.BRnxx  Freeborn,  garden  Sandpoint  (Ida.)  News-BeUeOs, 
cently  named  Mew  Haven  cor-  and  who  in  recent  years  has  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu-  has  resigned  to  join  the  hkun- 
respondent  for  the  New  York  b^n  a  county  commissioner  and  tion,  has  entered  the  race  for  tain  States  Power  Co. 

Herald  Tribune.  Smith  was  for*  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  election  to  the  Decatur  city  com-  Mary  Margaret  Muluns,  Sts 
marly  city  editor  of  the  Green*  Manufacturers’  Assn,  suffered  a  mission  Dec.  6.  Antonio  News  reporter,  recentb 

toieh  (Conn.)  Timet.  stroke  and  is  seriojwly  ill  in  Davis,  former  member  of  became  a  clown  for  a  day  in  the 

Dwight  C  Eckerman,  editorial  Doctor’s  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta  Constitution  staff,  Polack  Bros.  Shrine  Circus,  then 

writer  for  the  New  Haven  Jour-  Fred  Hyde,  of  the  Philadelphia  vvho  left  last  year  to  become  appearing  in  San  Antonio.  She 
nal-Cowier,  will  relinquish  his  Inquirer  news  staff,  has  a  new  managing  editor  of  the  Orlando  was  “made  up”  by  the  circus  ex* 
post  the  first  week  in  December  son.  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  has  returned  to  pert  and  thus  went  through  the 

to  enter  the  public  relations  field  vic  Wilson  of  the  Philadel-  the  news  desk  of  the  Constitu-  performance.  In  her  by-lined 
in  New  York.  phto  Rec^s  news  staff,  is  writ*  tion.  story  Miss  MuUins  said  she^hsd 

Richard  Whittemore,  common  Ing  continuity  for  a  new  Colum*  Norman  F.  Chalker  has  pur*  realized  a  life-time  desire, 

pleas  -and  superior  cmirt  re-  bia  radio  show  called  “Some-  chased  the  Sylvania  (Ga.)  Tele*  Dick  Cooke  has  resigned  fran 

porter  fbr  the  New  Haven  thing  to  Think  About.”  phone,  weekly  newspaper,  which  the  staff  of  the  San  Antosio 

(Conn.)  Journal  *  Courier,  won  j^y  Doyle  on  request  has  he  had  leased  for  the  past  year.  (Tex.)  Express  to  become  dty 
the  12th  annual  Connecticut  contributed  another  of  his  car-  Chalker  was  feature  editor  of  editor  of  the  Amarillo  (Tez) 
Contract  Bridge  from  the  Philadelphia  Ree*  the  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  prior  Mrs.  Valerie  Wren  hsi 

aampionshlp  recently  in  o^d  to  the  private  collwUon  of  to  going  to  SylvanU.  join^  the  Express  reportory 

Waterbury.  President  Roosevelt  ’The  latest  McLean  Hughes,  Dyersburg, 

Titodorb  N.  Cook,  formerly  of  drawing  forwarded  to  the  White  Tenn.,  formerly  a  clerk  for  the 

A- - - -  .  .  .. _ » _  ^  Woll  Street  Journal,  has  Joined  SP  m, 

picturinjg  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  a  the  staff  of  the  Nashville  Ten-  P^^t^er  SwrtJ 

Journalism  graduate.  Graci 
John  has  left  the  Express  itif 
to  go  to  California. 

Deborah  Spalding,  San  Frtir 
cisco  Chronicle  reporter.,  hat  re¬ 
signed  to  take  a  univerti^ 
crusade  tn  business  administn- 

rainst  the  Ux  more  than  1,000 

Uriala-ont^  subject  bara!^  Cal.  Don  Kirk,  Ch?(£ 

anH  City  hall  reporter,  is  celebratini 

fnr  GreCTsboTO  N.  C.)  the  birth  of  his  third  chiM,  i 

Larry  SoMsm^for^^retary.  At  News,  has  accepted  appointment  baby  girl  on  Nov  11  Alsocde- 
‘  —  —  -  ^.j.  as  a  niember  of  the  Greensboro  bratlng  the  birth  Nov.  IS  of  a 

-  — - **  child,  a  boy,  was  Anne  Bona 

Wise,  former  associate  editor  oo 
Robinson,  This  World,  Chronicle  Sundajr 
Boise,  Ida.,  church  news  corre*  magazine. 

^undent  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Mrs.  Grace  Markey  Hxbais, 
.  — - - News,  rroently  was  njat  editor  and  reporter  in  the 


the  Army,  staff  correspondent  of  House  was  a  campaign  cartoon 
w*  Science  Monitor,  piuiuiin*  Z.  •••  -  --c 

Charlotte  highchair  at  the  peacetable,  and  nessean  as  a  reporter. 

— *  •*-  Qjjg  q£  a  collection  loaned  to  the  Jennings  Peiuiy,  associate  edl* 

DemocraUc  Women’s  Campaign  tor  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
tor  Roosfvelt.  recently  had  his  story  of  the 

Joe  Tumelty,  of  the  Philodel*  Tennessee  poll  tax  fight,  pub* 
phia  Inquirer,  has  been  renomi*  lished  by  J.  B.  Lippincott.  He 
nated  for  a  second  term  as  presi*  has  written  during  the  Tennes* 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Sport*  scan’s  seven-year 
ing  Writers  Assn.  Others  nomi¬ 
nated  are  Clare  Hare  and  Eddie 
Delaney  for  vice  *  presidents, 

Lou  Jaite  for  treasurer, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Smrrf  Sturtay  nner  IU4 


the  41st  annual  dinner  in  Janu*  u.  _  :L». 

ary  Edward  J.  Pollock,  of  the  Public  Library's  board  of  man- 
Bulletin,  will  again  head  the  agers. 
committee  to  n^ame  toe  outstand*  Dorothy  Clapp 
ing  hero  award  for  1944. 

Robert  T.  McMillen,  a 

mer  reporter  for  the  Harris-  Deseret  _ _  _ _ 

burg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  has  arrived  elected  state  president  of  the 
in  Italy  as  an  ambulance  driver  Idaho  Writers’  League, 
with  toe  Ameriwn  Field  Service  Norma  Stout,  formerly  em* 
for  toe  British  Army.  ' 

Matt  Denning,  former  city 
editor  of  toe  Wilmington  (Del.) 

News,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  of  toe  Finishes  Di¬ 
vision,  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  Wilmington. 

Arthur  Robinson,  columnist, 

Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the 
Christmas  Seal  sale  for  that  city. 

Jay  F.  Fleming,  sports  editor 
of  toe  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen- 
Patriot,  was  a  speaker  at  toe 
recent  annual  football  banquet 
of  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  John’s  high 
schoolg,  Jackson.  , 

Crableb  F.  Collbuon,  former 
feature  writer  for  the  Minneepo* 
lit  Tribune,  row  a  New  York 
free  lance  and  correspondent  for 
Musical  Leader,  Chicago,  )ias  an 
article  “Chinatown  C^era,”  in 
the  current  issue  of  Opera  News, 
publication  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Guild. 

John  W.  Buckley,  managing 
editor  of  toe  Atchison  (Kan.) 

Globe,  has  resigned  and  will  be¬ 
come  editor-in-chief  of  the  Von- 

_  J, .  ■  u _  delta  ( IlL )  Union.  He  had  been 

Svwacttmnn  ItA-m:  By  mail  nirable  in  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
UfiJttd  State*  ^  UUnd  Poj-  Qlobe  17  years.  He  purchased  a 
fTS  «  interest  in  the  Union. 


PrttiJemt 


Grnrrml  PmtUreHsm 


ScventccaUi  Floor,  Tiaca  Tower 
42d  Sl  a  Bm^war,  NVw  Vork  Gty  It, 

BRyant  >.3052.  J0S3.  iOS*4.  iOSS  a  SOM 

A  WBWSPAPtR  POR  MAICtM  Of 

■uer.  U.  BaewR  Btiter;  JiaoMa  R. 
WALKta,  Mamtfime  fidii**;  Samuil 
RovKia,  Newt  EJUer;  Phiup  Scrutur, 
OWIOHT  Bimtil.  Maov  ELMAim 
^Hia.  Hhan  M.  Staumtor,  Britt 
PtRiiL,  Frmiuret;  Jack  Paici.  T.  S. 

IWIH,  W.  UWIMOTOH  LaIRI*.  PmaRI 
B.  Fihlmah,  Crmtrtimttiw  BSUorr;  Via- 

eiwiA  Baowa,  Litrmnmm. _ 

Jame*  WaioRT  BaowN.  Ja..  PaMwkor; 
Cramro  T.  Stuait,  orarfW  Mmnmger 
and  Advrrtiting  Dtreeter;  JoaiAR  B. 
Kaanav.  Uarketine  and  Rttrarck  Mam- 
aarr;  Gaoaoi  H.  Snura.  CtrealolMm 
Manaaer;  Mai.  Mart  F.  CooaoM.  Clatti- 
fed  and  Plaermtnt  Uenaear. 

Watkineton  4.  D.  d.  borroa,  JaMi*  J. 
Butuil  1JS3  Natiana!  Pratt  Bldg..  Tdo- 

pbone.  Republic  1980. _ 

Ctitmga  1.  Bimwo,  810  Laadan  Gnatan- 
taa  and  Arridtnt  Bniiding.  360  North 
Mitkiaan  Art.,  Td.  State  4898;  Oboror 
A.  BaAADiHauao,  Bditor;  Haut  K. 
B^cR.  Adaert^ng  Rtpraitntatiat. 
Phdadrlphia  Bnreau,  1046  Connnercial 
Tmtt  Bldg.,  ISrk  and  Market  Stt..  PhOa. 
I,  Pa..  Td.  RITeahottoe  4St2:  Cram  a* 
W.  Doaa,  Cerratfandmt. 

Pacide  Coatt  Carretpandant-.  PltiaaM  NaL- 
ton,  2402  RntttH  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 
Tdeahone  Tbomwall  9868:  Bawma  R. 
TATLoa,  1410  Norton  Art.,  Gleadale, 

Tele«»l»one.  Gtm*  2858S. _ 

Parite  Coatt  Adarrtitino  Repreaentativa: 
Ovocan  a.  Senrr,  MiUt  BimIMng.  Baa 
Frandooa  4;  Tilrahone,  Setter 
aed  408  Prrthine  Sonim  Bniietag  Loa 
Anurte*  IS:  TdenkoDe.  Michiaan  0921. 
London  Ofkrx,  Vbia  Crammar,  Man¬ 
ager,  “Dor^lona."  Barnet  Cat*  Lane, 
A  rkler,  Rerta.  f-nOaott _ 


HOME  SEWING 
AT  PEAK  LEVEL! 


Practical  and  decorative  NEEDLE¬ 
WORK  and  knitting  deaigns.  DRESS 
patterns  created  and  carefully  styled 
with  appeal  to  the  teen-aged,  campus 
and  career  girls;  to  business  women 
and  home  workers  . . .  patterns  to  fit 
club  and  social  activities ...  for  women 
who  are  particular  .  .  .  and  for  news- 
to  attract  readers  and  adver- 


papers 

Users.  Daily  and  Sunday.  ■ 

...for  proofs  and  pricos,WRITE«PHONS-WMf 
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N.  y.  Mirror 
Youth  Forum 

Set  for  Dec.  16  v  ■ 

Youth  Group  Delegates,  |  H 

Leoders  Meet  to  Choose  ■ 

Topics.  Discuss  Speakers  ■ 

When  the  New  York  Mirror  H 

holds  its  second  annual  Youth  ■ 

Forum  Dec.  16.  the  number  of  H 

participating  character-building  ■ 

groups  will  have  multiplied  ■ 

from  the  23  which  took  part  in 
the  first  conclave  Nov.  30,  1943. 
to  about  45.  Then  the  event  will 
have  been  launched  as  an  an¬ 
nual  stimulus  to  discussion  and  y 

thought  among  youth  and  as 

part  of  a  year-round  “Youth  ^ 

Congress"  program.  Hinson 
Stiles.  Mirror  managing  editor. 

Nearly  400  delegates  from 
New  York  City  youth  groups  ^ 

and  their  adult  representatives  * 

are  expected  to  participate  in  a 

the  Fprum  and  be  guests  of  the 
Mirror  at  luncheon  in  the  Hotel 
Astor  grand  ballroom.  The 
program  will  consist  of  five 
panel  discussions  starting  at 
10:30  a.m.  in  rooms  adjacent  to  | 
the  ballroom,  luncheon  and 
afternoon  reports  by  panel 
c^irmen  and  speeches  by  men  j 

and  women  of  national  promi-  |  ►r  i  j 

nence.  About  3.000  guests  will  lopeka  ano 

be  invited  to  hear  the  afternoon 

sessions,  which,  as  last  year.  tural  wealtl 

will  be  broadcast  on  a  national  ' 
hookup.  record  has  1 

Selected  Topics 
Only  youth  delegates  will  take  | 
part  in  the  panel  discussions  or  i 
serve  as  chairmen  of  the  panels  i  « ,  i  j 

and  afternoon  meeting.  Mews  head 

At  a  recent  plan  meeting 
youth  delegates  and  adult  lead-  I  DEVELOP 

ers.  the  latter  with  no  votes,  met 
to  discuss  possible  speakers  and  "KANSAS 

vote  on  subjects  for  the  panels. 

The  five  topics  selected  for  "KANSAS 

panel  discussion  were:  Should 
we  have  national  compulsory  "STATE  C 

military  education  after  the 

war?  What  should  be  the  role  "FARMFRS 

of  our  citizens  in  reducing  ra¬ 
cial  and  religious  discrimination  TTO  RF  RRl 

and  class  bigotry?  What  can 
youth  do  to  cooperate  with  so¬ 
cial  and  educational  agencies  to 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency? 

Is  the  present  school  curriculum  -> 

geared  to  the  tempo  of  our  lOpCKas  z. 

caging  social  life?  and.  should  j^li 

18-year-olds  vote?  rnilllOfl  doli 

The  Forum  is  part  of  a  year- 
around  expanding  program  for  newspapers 

youth  sponsored  by  the  Mirror 
in  cooperation  with  the  Park 
board  and  other  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  summer  Swim  Club 
and  softball  and  playground  ac¬ 
tivities.  essay  contests,  library  . 

campaign  and  a  projected  series 
of  smaller  forums  in  the  vari- 
oiu  boroughs,  all  of  which  the  Tfio  Trsni 

Mirror  hopes  to  combine  into  an  *  *''*  * 

anibitious  “Youth  Congress”  in  (AW 

cooperation  with  the  Welfare 
Council. 

firet  in  Greece  [j|nT 

Joe  McCarthy,  managing  Hn  |  » 

editor  of  Yonfc  and  former  sports  ^  I  nfk  1 1 
columnist  for  the  Boston  Post,  \  " 

was  the  first  American  enlisted  '\ _ 

OJM  and  one  of  the  first  corre- 
apondents  to  enter  Greece. 

*^IT0R  4  PHt-RISiril  2.  1«N4>- 
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TOPPING  ALL 
PAST  FARM 
RECORDS 


Topeka  and  Kansas  are  inseparably  tied  together  as  to  agricul¬ 
tural  wealth  and  increasing  farm  income.  NOW  every  past 
record  has  been  topped. 

News  headlines  echo  this  combined  activity:  "$25,000  TO 
DEVELOP  DEHYDRATION  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS”— 
"KANSAS  FARM  MARKETING  INCOME  UP  54%”. 
"KANSAS  FARM  PRICES  AT  NEW  HIGH  LEVEL”. 
"STATE  CROPS  BAG  OVER  $732  MILLION  IN  1943”. 
"FARMERS’  INCOMES  REACH  NEW  HIGH.”  "KANSAS 
TO  BE  BREAD  BASKET  FOR  THE  WORLD”. 


Topeka’s  21-drive-in  counties  accounted  for  more  than  107 
million  dollars  of  farm  produas.  And  in  this  area  these 
newspapers  show  a  combined  coverage  of  an  easy  127%. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  ■  I  The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(AAorning  and  Sunday)  I  (Evtning) 


Published  in  the  Capitol  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Rwpreswntwd  By  Tha  Cappwr  Publications,  Inc.  _ 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  —  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Girl  Who  Girded  Globe 
Happy  on  Broadway 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


THE  GIRL  who  circumnavi¬ 
gated  the  globe  on  24'hour 
notice,  turned  out  more  copy  on 
the  American 
Tragedy  trial  at 
Wilkes  -  Bar  re 
than  Theodore 
Dreiser,  counted 
the  dead  after 
the  explosion  of 
the  ferry  boat 
“Observation,” 
and  covered  the 
Luciano  vice  in- 
vestigation 
which  "made” 

Dewey,  has  for 
more  than  six 
years  now  been 
writing  a  Broadway  column,  and 
her  piquantly  attractive  face 
looks  surprised  as  she  discovers: 

“I  like  it  better,” 

All  that  the  fictional  girl  re¬ 
porter  of  the  movies  or  comic 
strips  was  supposed  to  do  Dor¬ 
othy  Kilgallen  did  —  except 
marry  the  editor — in  the  years 
between  June,  1931,  when  she 
walked  in  and  asked  New  York 
Journal  city  editor,  Amster 
Spiro,  for  a  Job,  and  1938,  when, 
under  protest,  she  started  writ¬ 
ing  the  “Voice  of  Broadway” 
column,  syndicated  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures. 

Cabbed  in  Morgue 

She  earned  her  byline  about 
two  weeks  after  Joining  the 
newspaper. 

She  survived  her  cubbing  In 
the  police  courts,  hospitals  and 
unidentified  bodies  section  of  the 
morgue  to  graduate  to  big  mur¬ 
der  trials  and  executions,  such 
as  the  Eva  Coo,  Jessie  Costello, 
Sacco- Vanzetti,  Millen-Faber  af- 
'  fairs,  and  to  scoop  on  one  phase 
of  the  Hauptman  trial  even  her 
able  father,  James  Kilgallen, 
now  an  INS  war  correspondent. 

She  gave  two  reasons  for  pre¬ 
ferring  the  column  work  in  an 
interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher:  “Newspaper  work  was 
more  flexible  than  now,”  she 
said,  and  “I  wasn’t  married 
then.”  Then  a  third:  “You  meet 
so  many  fascinating  people.” 

Friendly  at  sight  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  people,  Dorothy  Kil¬ 
gallen  Is  well  suit^  to  her  pro¬ 
fession.  She  likes  to  know  cel¬ 
ebrities  and  she  sparkles  remin¬ 
iscently  over  the  fun  of  hearing 
the  inside  dope  of  people  and 
theatrical  events  even  when  she 
can’t  use  It. 

“I  have  five  telephones  in  the 
house,"  she  revealed,  “one  pri¬ 
vate  phone  for  Richai^  ( Richard 
KoUmar,  actor,  producer,  and 
her  husband  since  April  6,  1940) 
and  my  mother.  Otherwise 
they’d  never  get  me  because  I’m 
talking  to  my  ‘spies.’  ” 

“Spies”  is  her  Jocular  name 
for  the  Informants  who  tell  her 
such-and-such  a  movie  star  is  in 
town  or  what  who  said  at  so- 
and  so’s  party.  “I  get  most  of 


my  stuff  by  telephone  and  wire,” 
she  explained. 

Names  in  her  columns  have  to 
be  nationally  known  and  she 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  wide 
movie  acquaintance  when  she 
was  “discovered”  by  Hollywood 
after  her  world-girdling  trip  and 
appeared  in  what  she  termed  a 
“very  B  picture,”  “Sinner  Take 
All”  and  wrote  another,  “Fly 
Away  Baby.” 

Now,  when  celebrities  come 
to  town,  if  they  don’t  call  her  or 
have  luncheon  or  a  cocktail  with 
her  first,  she  sees  them  at  the 
Stork  Club,  which  she  hits  at 
least  once  during  an  evening. 

Unlike  many  of  her  colleagues, 
she  doesn’t  feel  the  need  of  stay¬ 
ing  up  all  night  every  night,  nor 
sleeping  until  five.  “I  couldn’t 
if  I  wanted  to,”  she  laughed. 
“Babies  have  a  way  of  waking 
yoli  up.”  Her’s  are  three  years, 
four  months,  and  one  year,  four 
months,  of  age.  So  she  get’s  up 
between  nine  and  11  when  they 
tiptoe  in  and  whisper, 
“Mommy!” 

Can't  Print  That 

Her  Monday  column,  which 
requires  40  to  50  items,  she  starts 
Thursday  night  and  writes  Sat¬ 
urday,  her  “working  day”  be¬ 
cause  she  also  does  her  radio 
column  then.  Other  columns, 
titled  “You  Can’t  Print  That,” 
“$64  Question”  and  “Miss  Mid¬ 
night’s  Notebook”  require  fewer 
contacts.  Strangely  enough,  the 
first  of  these,  whi(^  ^e  did  as  a 
one-time  column,  and  feared 
would  bore  out-of-towners,  be¬ 
came  permanent  because  the 
mail  from  the  hinterlands  indi¬ 
cated  that  her  readers  had 
adopted  the  unidentified  stories 
as  a  guessing  game  and  liked  it 
much  better  than  the  New  York¬ 
ers  did. 

Most  recently  it  was  a  boy  in 
the  South  Pacific  who  protested 
bitterly  that  she  had  neglected 
that  column. 

“You  get  the  strangest  mail,” 
she  commented.  “This  woman’s 
husband  has  died  and  she  wants 
to  know  where  she  can  have  a 
good  time.  .  .  .  Old  maids  want 
to  know  where  they  can  see 
celebrities  where  women  can  get 
in.  And  anything  I  say  about 
Sinatra,  there’s  always  mail.” 

Cartoon  Chat 

THE  HOPELESS  and  appealing 

GI  of  Sgt.  George  Baker's 
“Sad  Sack”  cartoons  in  Yank, 
the  Army  weekly,  has  been  cap¬ 
tured  for  general  distribution  by 
Consolidates  News  FEATiniES 
and  will  be  available  in  three 
Dec.  4.  CNF  has  110  panels  to 
offer  which  appeared  in  the 
widely-publicized  book — the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  perennial  GI 
snarled  in  Army  customs,  reg¬ 
ulations  and  sergeants. 

Sadpan,  from  the  Chicago 


Kilgallen 


Tribums-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  "Smiling  Jack”  strip,  will 
be  honor  guest  at  the  National 
Aviation  Trades  Association  con¬ 
vention  next  week.  The  con¬ 
vention  will  feature  a  Sadpan 
contest,  winner  to  be  drawn  by 
Maj.  ^ck  Mosley,  the  strip’s 
artist  creator.  Other  characters 
will  be  emulated  by  convention 
guests  in  a  Joy  competition. 
Downwind  contest  and  a  De-icer 
contest  with  “Downwind”  as 
judge. 

An  Army  intent  on  victory 
and  unconcerned  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  servicing  a  popular 
cartoon  panel  has  shifted  Sgt. 
Mauldin,  creator  of  the  UFS 
“Up  Front  With  Mauldin,”  from 
the  blood  and  mud  of  the  French 
front  back  to  the  blood  and  mud 
of  Italy  and  incidentally  inter¬ 
rupted  the  flow  of  panels.  UFS 
will  resume  service  on  the  fea¬ 
ture  Dec.  11. 

H.  T.  Webster,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  car¬ 
toonist  has  been  getting  lots  of 
fan  mall  —  deservedly  —  on  his 
“Collaborationist”  panel,  which 
depicts,  in  case  you  missed  it, 
an  ostracized  French  poodle 
with  shaved  head  and  dachshund 
pups. 

Artist.  Too 

NOT  MERELY  political  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Paul  Berdanier  has  been 
proved  also  an 
artist  by  his 
election  to  mem¬ 
bership  recent¬ 
ly  in  the  Al¬ 
lied  Arts  of 
America,  art  or¬ 
ganization  rank¬ 
ing  second  only 
to  the  National 
Academy.  His 
paintings,  not 
his  cartoons, 
won  h  i  m  the 
honor. 

In  the  field  of 
etching,  Berdanier  also  received 
recognition  this  month,  honor¬ 
able  mention  for  “Ambition”  in 
the  November  exhibit  of  the 
American  Society  of  Etchers,  of 
which  he  Is  treasurer. 

TTiough  permanently  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  painting  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Moret, 
France,  and  by  etchings  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Wash¬ 
ington.  and  New  York  Public 
Library,  Mr.  Berdanier  started 
professionally  a  s  newspaper 
man  rather  than  artist.  From  a 
weekly  in  which  he  had  a  part 
interest  he  went  to  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  as  illustrator  1902 
to  1918,  then  became  art  director 
for  an  advertising  agency  and 
worked  on  the  St.  Louis  Veiled 
Prophets  Ball. 

From  illustrator  for  the  New 
York  American  he  shifted  to  the 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice,  later  merged  with  UFS.  and 
drew  the  art  for  fiction  stories. 

Serials  and  Features 

DEMAND  must  be  met,  says 

Bell  Syndicate;  so  Sheilah 
Graham,  beginning  Dec.  10,  will 
write  a  daily  as  well  as  Sunday 
column  on  Hollywood  doings. 

.  .  .  George  Matthews  Adams 
Service’s  most  recent  acquisi¬ 


tion  is  the  Jack  London  itoriu, 
drawn  by  Thomas  Crtwfii^ 
Hill,  to  whom  Mrs.  London  nn 
sole  rights  for  reproduetiea  it 
strip  form.  The  “Sea  WolT  will 
be  the  first  of  these  story  striH 
released.  .  .  .  KFS  is  reltaiio| 
Dec.  4  a  new  illustrated  ikte 
Perry  Mason  thriller,  Erie  Stan¬ 
ley  Gardner’s  “Case  of  the 
Black-Eyed  Blonde.” 

Notes  and  Personals 

JOHN  J.  HIRSCHMAN,  home 

from  the  Marines,  hu  re¬ 
established  his  National  Pbh 
Features,  but  plans  to  add  te 
his  pictures,  offered  for  geoenl 
release,  and  women’s  featuni. 
offered  exclusively,  an  accident 
prevention  and  safety  education 
program  that  can  be  tied  in  wkh 
sponsored  advertising.  Paul  K. 
Harrison,  fresh  from  the  Amg, 
is  his  editorial  assistant. 

James  R.  Young,  former  INS 
Far  East  representative,  who  u- 
thored  the  movie  “Behind  the 
Rising  Sun,”  is  writing  his 
“Road  to  Tokyo”  column  now 
for  KFS.  .  .  .  James  Kilgalleii 
will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
Dec.  14  KFS  Banshees  li^- 
eon — if  his  raft  gets  him  home 
from  the  war  in  time. 

Frank  Chapman,  of  the  Clew- 
land  bureau  of  NEA-Acmi,  hu 
been  transferred  to  the  Su 
Francisco  bureau  as  night  editor 
and  telephoto  engineer. . . .  Mark 
Sullivan,  NYHT  political  analyit 
will  be  guest  speaker  at  the 
fourth  annual  reunion  of  the 
Philadelphia  North  Ameriett 
survivors  Dec.  9.  .  .  .  Durfag 
Louella  O.  Parsons’  illness  st 
Doctors’  Hospital,  New  York, 
Dorothy  Manners  is  conduetiaf 
the  KFS  Hollywood  column. . . . 
Mary  McComic,  KFS  pattsn 
service  director,  married  Hib¬ 
bard  Norman  Alexander,  Ntw 
London,  Conn.,  CPA,  Thaata- 
gi^ng  Day,  at  North  Tairytowa, 
N.  Y.  Only  attendants  w« 
General  Sales  Manager  F.  I 
Nlcht  and  Mrs.  Nlcht.  .  .  .  KFS 
Robert  (Believe  It  or  Not)  Bly 
ley  was  admitted  last  week  to 
the  Society  of  Illustrators. 


Newsman  Killed 

Alfred  T,  Graham,  Jr.,  U 
former  Ithaca,  Cortland  u» 
Trumansburg,  N,  Y.,  newspspof 
man,  was  killed  in  action  in  the 
Pacific,  his  parents  have  bssn 
notified.  He  was  employed  vt 
the  Cortland  Standard. 


A  $240-MILLION 
MARKET  FOR 
DRUG  STORES 

Drug  Store  sale*  for  194i 
New  York  Market  (SO-mila  a^ 
are  eatimated  at  more  than 
million.  In  the  first  10  mootha  of 
1V44,  The  Sun's  volume  of  Dili 
Store  advertising  was  2I.51i 
greater  than  that  of  any  otsst 
New  York  newspaper, — innisii 
morning  or  Sunday.  During  tM 
same  period  The  Sun's  gam  * 
Drug  Store  advertising  was  tuw 
and'S-quarter  times  the  n«* 
largest  gain  among  New  Yo« 
newspapers. 
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Death  Always  in  Focus 
For  3  Camera  Knights 

Brandt,  Lopez  and  Seaward  of  Acme 
Relate  Escperiences  at  War  Fronts 


By  Jack  Price 

FROM  now  until  some  time 

after  Christmas,  it's  vacation 
time  for  three  ace  Camera 
Knights  who  have  been  cover¬ 
ing  the  war  fronts  for  Acme 
Newspictures. 

Waiting  for  Robert  Dorman, 
Acme's  general  manager,  to  re¬ 
turn  from  an  inspection  tour  of 
the  pool  photographers  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  see  what  ^eir  next  as¬ 
signments  will  be  like,  the  vet¬ 
eran  trio — Bernt  Brandt,  Charles 
Seaward  and  Andrew  Lopez — 
crave  action  and  "haunt”  the 
Acme  offices  in  New  York. 

The  entire  Acme  staff  in  New 
York  and  Hugh  Baillie,  presi¬ 
dent  of  United  Press,  gathered 
the  other  day  to  greet  the  cam¬ 
eramen  and  press  them  for  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  experiences,  but 
Brandt,  Seaward  and  Lopez 
showed  no  gusto  for  playing 
hero  roles.  They  had  some 
stories  to  tell  about  making  war 
pictures  and  they  told  them, 
without  any  flair  for  romancing. 

Lopez,  who  found  the  going 
somewhat  harder  than  his  pals 
did.  was  wounded  by  shrapnel 
and  now  has  a  scar  on  his  upper 
lip  which  he  hopes  won't  bother 
him  when  shaving  because  he 
doesn't  want  to  grow  a  mus¬ 
tache. 

Andy  started  his  photographic 
career  as  a  motorcycle  courier 
for  Acme  in  1937.  He  has  been 
overseas  only  nine  months  but 
his  operations  have  been  packed 
with  many  narrow  calls.  He 
landed  in  France  six  days  after 
the  Normandy  invasion  but  has 
since  covered  the  American  ad¬ 
vance  into  Belgium  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

A  Ride  with  Death 

He  was  riding  up  front  with 
Bill  Stringer  of  Reuters,  when,  a 
quarter  mile  from  their  goal, 
a  shell  struck  the  jeep.  He 
said  that  he  was  frozen  in  his 
seat  for  a  second  and  then 
turned  to  see  how  Stringer  was 
doing  when  he  realized  he  had 
been  killed. 

Lopez  and  the  driver  jumped 
from  the  jeep  and  made  their 
way  into  a  ditch  while  enemy 
Are  continued  constant  and 
heavy.  They  stayed  there  until 
dark,  then  stumbled  into  a 
woods  where  they  put  sulfa¬ 
nilamide  into  each  other's 
wounds.  They  remained  with¬ 
out  food  or  water  for  two  days. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  they  saw  a  French  woman 
milking  a  cow  in  a  fleld.  They 
crawled  near  her  and  in  broken 
French  and  the  sign  language 
they  naade  her  understand  who 
they  were  and  that  they  were 
hungry.  Later,  another  woman 
came  with  a  pail  filled  with 
bread  and  milk  which  she  left 
for  them.  That  night  they  hiked 
to  another  town  but  some  dogs 
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started  barking.  Suddenly  some 
gendarmes  and  FFI  men  started 
shooting  before  they  could 
identify  themselves  and  the 
driver  of  the  jeep  was  killed. 
Lopez  shouted  that  he  was  an 
American  and  was  taken  by  the 
French. 

After  being  identified,  he  was 
taken  into  a  house  and  given 
first-aid.  food  and  water.  The 
French  contacted  another  sector 
and  the  next  day  he  was  taken 
back  to  an  American  post  where 
the  shrapnel  was  removed  from 
his  face,  arms  and  shoulder,  by 
a  field  medical  outfit  In  a  few 
days  he  was  able  to  resume 
camera  operations  with  the  1st 
Army.  He  was  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart. 

Close  Call  Again 

Another  harrowing  experience 
occurred  near  St.  Lo.  American 
troops  had  taken  a  fort  which 
was  built  into  a  mountain  side. 
Andy  accompanied  some  officers 
to  the  top  of  the  fort  and  while 
taking  pictures  of  our  advanc¬ 
ing  troops,  a  sudden  fire  broke 
out  from  below  in  the  fort.  Some 
Germans  that  had  eluded  cap¬ 
ture  had  turned  their  guns  on 
the  advancing  soldiers.  Of 
course,  Lopez  said,  “the  battle 
didn't  last  long  because  the 
Germans  were  smoked  out,  but 
it  was  a  hot  spot  to  be  in  and 
I  did  get  some  great  photos 
which  never  passed  censorship.” 

Brandt,  now  29.  has  made  the 
grade  in  the  news  picture  pro¬ 
fession  the  hard  way.  He  used  his 
camera  to  pay  his  way  through 
Kansas  University  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  BA  degree  in  1939. 
He  majored  in  public  speaking 
and  studied  journalism.  After 
graduating  from  KU.  he  took  a 
job  with  Acme  as  photographer 
in  the, Kansas  City  bureau,  later 
he  was  transferred  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  has  been  overseas  16 
months,  in  Italy,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Holland  and  Germany. 
His  outstanding  achievement  was 
the  coverage  of  the  D-Day  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Normandy  loaches. 

Brandt  claims  he  started  out 
behind  the  eight-ball  because  he 
crossed  the  Channel  in  a  ship 
other  than  the  one  to  which  he 
was  assigned.  However,  his  luck 
turned  when  he  managed  to 
make  a  series  of  the  landings 
and  through  his  persistence  and 
a  bit  of  “scrounging,”  he  hitch¬ 
hiked  to  London  with  his  photos, 
which  were  the  first  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  this  country. 

He  thinks  his  best  action 
photos  were  those  taken  in 
moonlight  during  the  battle  for 
^he  Italian  city  of  Lagone.  He 
had  moved  ahead  of  the  infantry 
and  reached  high  rocky  ground. 
A  burst  of  enemy  fire  made  him 
scoot  for  a  foxhole  which  he 
couldn't  find  and  because  of  the 
rocky  terrain  he  could  not  dig 


MIKE  ACKERMAN,  left,  gets  set  to  "shoot"  three  fellow  Acme  photog* 
raphers:  Bemt  Brandt.  Charles  Seaward  and  Andrew  lopM, 
with  one  of  three  Nosi  flags  they  brought  home.  Brandt  took  ^ 
souvenir  flag  from  the  Aachen  Museum  flagpole;  Lopes  got  1^  is  i 
Belgian  fort,  and  Seaward  picked  up  a  flag  in  Southern  Kasei. 


one,  so  he  had  to  lay  flat  on  the 
ground  and  hope  for  the  best. 
The  fire  grew  more  intense  but 
his  chief  concern  was  how  to 
get  pictures.  It  being  a  clear 
moon-lit  night,  he  decided  to 
make  exposures  under  this  light, 
something  he  had  never  tried 
before.  Lady  Luck  watched  over 
him.  for  he  not  only  escaped 
from  the  barrage  unharmed  but 
he  made  some  swell  pictures. 

Seaward,  who  made  news  pic¬ 
ture  history  overseas,  is  36  years 
old  and  is  the  father  of  two  girls 
and  one  son.  He  started  his  pho¬ 
tographic  career  in  1926  with 
Edwin  Levick.  He  later  joined 
the  Acme  staff  but  changed  to 
Click  magazine  and  returned  to 
Acme  early  in  1941.  He  has  been 
overseas  18  months,  having  spent 
his  first  three  months  abroad 
covering  activities  of  American 
troops  iti  England.  His  first  cov¬ 
erage  of  real  action  came  with 
the  Salerno  campaign,  where  he 
was  assigned  to  the  12th  Air¬ 
force. 

During  the  battle  for  Naples 
he  was  caught  in  a  cross  fire 
without  any  place  near  for  pro¬ 
tection.  He  shielded  himself  be¬ 
hind  a  small  stone  post  but  it 
was  not  large  enough  to  cover 
all  of  him  so  he  just  depended 
upon  a  little  luck.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  only  camera  he 
had  with  him  was  the  K-20 
which  was  used  by  the  Air 

Forces.  Seaward  poked  it  on  top 
of  the  post  without  using  the 
view  finder  and  made  his  ex¬ 
posures  by  pointing  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  the  fire. 

His  next  real  action  came 

when  he  flew  over  Anzio  beach¬ 
head  on  D-Day  of  that  invasion. 
His  photos  were,the  first  to  come 
out  of  that  engagement.  He 
made  the  flight  in  an  A-20 

bomber  and  used  the  same  K-20 
camera.  Because  of  the  poor 

light  he  shot  at  1/ 125th  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  with  lens  wide  open  and  no 
filter.  During  the  following  days 
he  made  more  flights  over  that 
area<  sometimes  in  a  Piper  Cub 
which  was  doing  reconnaisance 


work.  He  later  was  assigned  to 
the  French  Airforce  in  borobini 
missions  over  Northern  Italy. 

In  the  all-out  bombing  of  Cih 
sino.  Seaward  flew  in  a  B-25 
bomber  in  the  first  flight  over 
the  target.  His  pictures  of  tte 
raid  were  rushed  back  to  thh 
country.  He  also  photographed 
the  fall  of  Rome  from  a  bomber 
On  another  trip  over  the  sector 
his  ship  flew  at  roof-top  level 
and  was  hit  by  flak,  a  shell  goin{ 
through  the  fuselage  less  thai 
three  feet  from  where  he  was. 

Seaward  said  his  big  thrill 
came  when  he  attended  the  pres 
conference  granted  by  Pope 
Pius  XII. 

When  he  was  assigned  to  cover 
the  invasion  of  Southern  France 
he  flgured  his  chances  for  get¬ 
ting  his  photos  back  quickly  de¬ 
pended  upon  transportation,  so 
he  elected  to  join  the  glider 
borne  troops.  He  made  some  ex¬ 
cellent  shots  of  the  paratroops 
chuting  ‘to  earth,  then  added 
some  ground  pictures  to  the 
series.  Sure  enough  he  return^ 
by  plane  as  planned.  His 
photos  were  transmitted  the 
same  day  and  published  in  this 
country  in  the  late  editions. 
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1^  THIS  WAR  the  railroads  have  done  twice  as 
big  a  transportation  job  as  in  the  first  World 
War. 

But  they  are  doing  another  job  which  may  not 
be  so  well  known,  as  is  shown  by  these  con¬ 
trasting  facts: 

In  the  last  war,  the  operation  of  the 
railroads  took  money  out  of  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

In  this  onef  the  railroads  are  putting 
money  into  the  Treasury. 

In  the  last  war,  when  the  Gkivernment  took 
over  the  railroads,  even  though  freight  rates 
and  passenger  fares  were  raised.  Congress  had 
to  appropriate  more  than.  $1,600,000,000  to 
meet  deficits. 


In  this  war,  the  railroads  have  been  managed 
by  their  owners.  A  far  bigger  and  better  trans¬ 
portation  job  has  been  done.  And,  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  railroads  have  turned  into  the 
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United  States  Treasury  the  tremendous  sum  of 
$3,250,000,000  in  taxes — and  today  are  paying 
federal  taxes  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $4,250,000 
every  24  hours. 

And,  on  top  of  all  this,  the  railroads  in  the 
same  months  since  Pearl  Harbor  have  paid  for 
the  support  of  state,  county  and  city  govern¬ 
ments  another  $750,000,000  and  are  today  pay¬ 
ing  state  and  local  taxes  at  the  rate  of  $800,000 
per  day. 

That’s  five  million  dollars  a  day  paid  in  taxes — 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  owners  receive  in 
dividends. 
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PROMOTION 

Promotion  Men  Need 
Aid  of  All  Deportments 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


RELATIONS  of  the  promotion 

manager  with  other  newspa¬ 
per  departments  offer  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  features  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  operation  today. 

The  name  "promotion  man¬ 
ager”  is  in  itself  elastic.  Some¬ 
times  he  is  an  employe  of  the 
news  department  handling  spe¬ 
cial  events  and  contests.  More 
frequently  he  is  a  member  of 
the  advertising  department  and 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  re¬ 
search,  trade  paper  ads,  classi¬ 
fied  and  mailing  pieces.  Or 
perhaps  he  is  a  circulation  de¬ 
partment  man  devoting  himself 
to  material  with  which  to  re¬ 
cruit  more  carriers  or  to  increase 
street  sales  and  home  delivery. 

Often  he  also  has  personnel 
and  employe  activity  responsi¬ 
bilities  added  to  a  combination 
of  the  above.  Occasionally  he 
works  for  the  publisher  directly. 
On  Time  magazine,  as  a  sort  of 
off-side  example,  there  are  sep¬ 
arate  circulation,  advertising  and 
institutional  promotion  depart¬ 
ments. 

Skilled  Occnpolioa 

The  promotion  department  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  some  such  com¬ 
bination  of  functions  as  those 
listed  above  because  it  had 
greater  skill  in  ways  of  reaching 
the  public  than  any  advertising, 
circulation  or  news  department 
could  easily  command.  It  was 
an  advertising  agency  with  its 
clients  the  various  departments 
of  the  paper  for  which  it  worked. 
It  existed  because  it  was  skilled 
in  telling  the  story  in  copy,  lay¬ 
out,  art,  pictures,  radio,  direct 
mail  or  other  methods.  A  part 
of  the  whole  newspaper,  it  could 
also  apply  the  greatest  effort 
where  most  needed  with  the 
imited  strength  of  a  whole  de¬ 
partment  instead  of  the  scattered 
force  of  several  people  in  dif¬ 
ferent  departments. 

There  is  in  every  promotion 
department  a  tendency  to  grow 
and  another  to  fly  apart.  Growth 
comes  from  new  functions  being 
turned  over  to  it  by  others  in 
circulation,  advertising,  news  or 
executive  capacity  who  wish  to 
free  their  hands  to  tend  to  the 
actual  work  of  their  organiza¬ 
tions  and  who  want  help  in, 
effective  promotion  material. 

"Flying  apart”  tendencies  come 
from  the  fact  that  every  depart¬ 
ment  with  which  the  promotion 
department  works  knows  its 
work  best  and  if  unsatisfied 
with  promotion  help  is  inclined 
to  draw  these  functions  into  its 
own  hands.  This  is  the  same 
phenomenon  that  results  in  the 
continual  changing  of  accounts 
in  the  advertising  agency  field 
also. 

The  promotion  manager  al¬ 
ways  stands  in  danger  of  being  a 
harassed  middle  man  with  little 
field  of  independent  operations 
of  his  own  and  may  degenerate 


into  a  mere  production  hack. 
But  despite  this  danger  he  must 
keep  on  fighting. 

While  he  must  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  general  objectives  and 
method  of  every  department 
with  which  he  works;  must  do 
all  that  is  within  his  power  and 
that  of  his  staff  to  help  each  of 
them  according  to  their  needs; 
must  nod  "yes”  to  99%  of  what 
they  say — still  he  has  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  himself  and  his  news¬ 
paper  to  preserve  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  craftsmanship  and  to 
exercise  enough  independent 
Judgment  to  be  able  to  contrib¬ 
ute  ideas  of  value  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  newspaper  for 
which  he  works. 

This  is  no  easy  assignment 
and  mortality  among  promotion 
managers  is  high.  Many  of  them 
are  among  the  most  able  people 
we  know,  but  stomach  ulcers  are 
common  and  the  Job  is  nothing 
for  an  old  gentleman  to  retire 
into.  Promotion  managers  need 
the  advice  and  support  of  their 
pi^lishers  as  probably  no  other 
class  in  newspaper  work.  Their 
responsibilities  are  so  scattered 
that  it’s  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  please  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time  without  a  medi¬ 
ator  to  compose  natural  dif¬ 
ferences. 

Perhaps  this  column  is  a  bit 
philosophical,  but  if  its  opinions 
are  of  any  value  to  practitioners 
of  the  craft,  they  are  given  for 
whatever  they  may  be  worth. 
Next  time  we’ll  talk  about 
money  sources  for  the  promotion 
department. 

Trade  Paper  Parade 

FOR  EASY  REFERENCE  we 

quote  line  and  verse  while 
reviewing  recent  newspaper  ads 
in  several  trade  papers. 

Bouquet  to  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  ad  on  p.  17  of  Nov.  18 
Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  ad  on  p.  25  of 
the  same  issue,  and  the  general 
direction  of  the  consistent  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord.  We  doubt  if  it’s  really  the 
“City  of  Brotherly  Love,”  inso¬ 
far  as  these  members  of  the  press 
are  concerned,  but  the  ads  of  all 
three  newspapers  are  regularly 
well  done. 

’The  current  Bulletin  series  fea¬ 
tures  working  conditions  which 
seem  to  resemble  those  of  the 
Union  League  Club  in  comfort 
and  dignity.  The  latest  ad,  for 
example,  is  on  editorial  writers, 
who  it  asserts  are  regularly 
ventilated  by  actual  travel  and 
study  of  the  things  they  write 
about.  This  is  a  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice  but  nevertheless  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended,  both  in  the  doing 
and  the  promoting. 

The  Inquirer  series  has  used 
cartoon  illustrations  and  a  good 
deal  of  type  primarily  to  tell 
about  public  services  of  the 


newspaper,  the  latest  being  the 
human  interest  story  of  a  Navy 
wife  who  bought  a  baby  buggy 
through  want  ads. 

A  genlle  tap  on  the  wrist  to 
.  .  .  the  Syracuse  newsp^ers’  ad 
on  p.  47  of  the  Nov.  18  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  falling  short  of 
what  it  might  have  achieved 
with  its  idea  content — not  for 
being  bad  per  se. 

The  headline:  "The  trade 
marks  of  Syracuse-made  prod¬ 
ucts  are  known  all  over  the 
world.”  Following  comes  a  map 
of  the  globe  with  lines  radiating 
out  from  Syracuse  labeled  “Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,”  “Nettleton,”  “Arm 
&  Hammer,”  etc.— all  old  fa¬ 
miliar  friends  of  ours. 

Wouldn’t  it  have  been  nice  to 
have  actually  reproduced  these 
names  or  trade  marks  in  the  ad 
in  some  way?  We’d  have  greeted 
them  like  the  old  acquaintances 
they  are.  This,  plus  more  human 
interest  in  half-tone  or  other¬ 
wise,  would  have  increased  the 
Gallup  showing  of  this  particular 
Job  materially. 

Orchids  to  .  .  .  Those  buzzing 
McClatchy  Bees  ( Fresno,  Mo¬ 
desto  and  Sacramento,  in  case 
you  haven’t  met  them  before) 
for  their  use  of  p.  14  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Age,  Nov.  20.  They  are 
downright  rude  and  shoving  in 
their  effort  to  get  across  their 
sales  point — that  the  advertiser 
isn’t  covering  California  without 
buzzing  the  central  valleys — but 
the  display  of  a  fisherman  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  gigantic  catch  which  is 
completely  bones  except  for  the 
head  and  tail,  is  likewise  down¬ 
right  eye-catching  and  clever. 

.  .  .  The  Columbus  Dispatch 
(p.  25)  for  telling  us  that  Co¬ 
lumbus  is  the  football  capital  of 
the  world.  Off-hand  without  this 
information  we’d  have  attributed 
the  honor  to  Pasadena,  South 
Bend,  Ann  Arbor  or  some  other 
place  short  of  Goona  Goona. 

.  .  .  The  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  tor  an  exceedingly 
effective  bag  of  layout  tricks  in 
“Porcus  Pays  the  Check”  on  p. 
40  of  the  same  issue.  In  the  lead 
pictures  of  this  neat  3x10, 
Porcus,  smiling  like  the  tradi¬ 
tional  roast  boar’s  head  with  an 
apple  in  its  teeth,  reposes  in 
knock-out  line  right  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  smart  hotel  dining  room 
table  between  two  properly  be¬ 
wildered  gentlemen.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  smaller  pictures  he 
stands  up  with  a  wine  glass  and 
finally  paints  "70%  coverage”  on 
the  back  of  a  waiter’s  Jacket — 
all  the  time  spouting  sales  talk 
in  a  somewhat  hammy  fashion. 
Porcus,  of  course,  can  get  away 
with  murder  because  he  is  thf 
personification  of  Iowa  hoy 
money. 

And  one  last  scallion  to  thr 
ad  about  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
farm  market  on  p.  34.  It  has  thr 
usual  picture  of  a  pretty  blondr 
with  wheat  in  her  teeth,  a  map 
plus  the  information  that  thr 
wheat  produced  yearly  in  thr 
St.  Joe  farm  territory  would 
make  a  sandwich  for  lunch 
every  day  for  a  month  for  every 
person  in  the  U.S.A. — ^but  doesn’t 
tell  us  anywhere  who  is  adver¬ 
tising.  We  wind  up  being  all  for 
St.  Joe  but  unaware  whether  it’s 
a  newspaper,  radio  station  or 
farm  paper  we’re  supposed  to 
applaud. 


Girl  Reporter 
Helped  Solve 
Phone  Strike 

Philadelphia,  Not.  27— Criflt 
for  quick  settlement  of  tht  tik 
phone  strike  at  a  moment 
it  seemed  about  to  flare  into  n- 
tionwlde  proportions  is  btb 
given  a  newspaper  woman.  Ilk 
Dorothy  Rockwell  of  Ute  PU* 
odelphia  Inquirer’s  Washlnitoo 
bureau,  with  authoritatiye  ear 
roboration  from  Robert  G.  Ftl> 
lock,  president  of  the  Ohio  Pal- 
eration  of  Telephone  Wor^ 

In  the  routine  coverage  of  bar 
Washington  beat.  Miss  Roekeall 
is  represented  as  having  tnnad 
up  some  exclusive  off-the-rseaid 
information  at  about  5  pjn. « 
the  most  important  day  of  tbe 
strike.  She  felt  convinced  tbit 
the  strike  could  be  settled  tbaa 
and  there — if  only  certain  pio- 
pie  could  be  gotten  togctbe 
Five  minutes  later  she  ictnef 
that  orders  for  Govemoeit 
seizure  of  the  Ohio  and  WaA- 
ington  telephone  lines  would  bi 
issued  within  the  next  five  boon 

Miss  Rockwell  acted.  Ai  i 
result  of  her  “hunch”  calls,  Pol¬ 
lock  hurried  to  the  ofBtt  d 
Nathan  P.  Feinsinger,  puhbc 
member  of  the  War  Labe 
Board.  Within  an  hour  be 
strike  was  officially  called  od. 

Official  Washin^on  declan 
the  “peace  conference”  broo|bt 
about  by  Miss  Rockwell  did  tbe 
trick.  Pollock  was  so  elated  be 
took  Miss  Rockwell  to  dlninf 
and  introduced  her  to  otbe 
union  officials  as  “the  ^1  wbo 
ended  the  telephone  strika.” 

a 

Essay  Contest  Linb 
Free  Press  with  Bonds 

World  press  freedom  and  war 
bond  themes  are  combined  in 
an  essay  contest  sponsored  hi 
the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal  ud 
Star,  with  prizes  of  $2JIS0  ii 
War  Bonds  offered  for  the  baa 
original  composition  on  "Frae' 
dom  of  the  Press  in  the  Net 
World  Peace.”  Pupils  in  tba 
secondary  schools  are  eligibk 

Gov.  Dwight  Griswold  Is  lar 
ing  on  the  board  of  judfe 
which  includes  a  Jurist,  sewil 
educators,  and  James  E.  Ur 
rence,  editor  of  the  Star,  ud 
Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nebraslw  Sim 
Journal. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

IS  resumed  over  the  oceans  1 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINI 


will  again  be  affered  to  our 


American  customers 


HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MIllG 


Noirkoping,  Sweden 
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Answering  some  HELICOPTER  QUESTIONS 


The  past  cennuy  has  witnesrid  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  telegraph,  electric  light,  tele¬ 
phone,  automobile,  airplane,  radio  and  many 
other  industrial  marvels,  which  are  still  in  the 
process  of  transforming  living  conditions 
throughout  the  world.  And  today  there  is 
wide  enthusiasm  over  another  revolutionary 
development— the  helicopter  .  .  .  and  wide 
curiosity  concerning  its  fiitiue  possibilities. 

Therefore  it  is  timely  to  publish  a  sincere 
and  faaual  appraisal  of  the  helicopter  and  an  informed 
statement  of  the  part  it  may  play  in  future  progress.  As  one 
of  a  dozen  or  more  substantial  and  conservative  industrial 
organizations  engaged  in  helicopter  development— the  old¬ 
est  in  the  rotary  wing  field— Kellett  Aircraft  Corporation 
accepts  this  opportunity  to  present  some  helicopter  facts 
and  to  state  the  opinions  of  its  management  and  engineering 
staff  on  the  future  of  the  helicopter. 

DEVELOPMENT  HAS  BEEN  RAPID 

Today,  in  the  United  States,  a  half  dozen  or  more  different 
helicopter  types  are  flying.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
helicopters  are  flying  in  no  other  country,  and  only  in  the 
United  States  is  effective  research  and  produaion  being 
carried  on.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  sponsorship  received 
from  our  military  services  during  the  war  period. 

WHAT  CAN  HELICOPTERS  DO? 

The  helicopter,  as  a  matter  of  normal  flying  operation,  can 
rise  straight  into  the  air  from  a  standing  start;  land  in  the 
same  way;  hang  motionless  in  the  air  at  low  altitude  over  a 
given  point  for  as  long  as  the  pilot  wishes;  fly  backwards  as 
easily  as  your  automobile  reverses;  move  direaly  sideways; 
fly  ufely  inside  a  large  auditorium. 

ARE  HELICOPTERS  EASY  TO  FLY? 

The  men  who  pilot  helicopters  today  are  carefully  trained, 
experienced  men.  Flying  a  helicopter  is  not  a  job  for  a  nov¬ 
ice.  Many  controls  must  be  coordinated  and  the  pilot  must 
possess  excellent  skill  and  judgment.  However,  these  "ex¬ 
perts”  are  otherwise  average  individuals  and  one  or  two  of 
them  had  never  had  experience  in  flying  before  they  stepped 
into  helicopters.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  "ease  of 
flying"  will  be  improved  with  further  engineering  develop¬ 
ments. 

WHAT  WILL  HELICOPTERS  COST? 

Helicopters,  if  they  could  be  purchased  on  the  market 
today  (which  military  requirements  will  not  permit),  would 
be  more  expensive  than  the  most  costly  automobile.  Engines, 
intricate  transmissions,  control  mechanisms  and  rotor  blades 
require  special  design  and  construaion  methods.  Helicop¬ 
ters  are  likely  to  be  costly  for  some  time  to  come.  Of  course, 
if  the  eflSciency  of  mass  production  and  the  competitive 
enterprise  system  are  permitted  to  have  their  effect,  the  cost 


is  certain  to  come  down. 

ARE  HEUCOPTERS  SAFER? 

It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  a 
helicopter  is  any  more  safe  or  less  safe  than 
other  aircraft.  Conventional  airplanes  have 
established  impressive  records  for  safety. 

WHO  WILL  USE  HELICOPTERS? 

It  is  our  belief  that  helicopters  will  have  their 
first  imponant  usefulness  in  fields  where 
other  forms  of  transportation  cannot  serve.  In  many  situa¬ 
tions  the  helicopter  will  introduce  important  savings  of 
time,  manpower  and  money.  For  instance,  in  the  spraying 
of  agricultural  crops,  inspecting  and  servicing  of  cross 
country  oil  pipe  lines  and  electric  transmission  lines;  forest 
and  shore  patrol;  prospecting;  in  mail  and  passenger  service 
to  areas  otherwise  inaccessible  by  air. 

WILL  HELICOPTERS  BE  FAST? 

As  airaaft,  helicopters  today  are  not  very  fast.  To  a  world 
which  accepts  400  m.  p.  h.  flight  as  commonplace,  they  may 
never  become  "fast”  airaaft.  BUT  the  helicopter’s  as-a- 
aow-flies  travel  is  much  faster  than  automobile  or  train 
transportation,  and  even  faster  in  some  cases  than  the  com¬ 
bination  of  land  and  plane  travel  which  present-day  air 
transport  entails.  The  practical  helicopter  will  not  require  a 
trip  to  an  airport  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  flight. 

WHAT  ABOUT  HELICOPTER  CAPACITY? 
Helicopters  are  still  in  the  medium-power,  cabin  class  It 
may  be  some  time  before  a  type  will  develop  which  will 
cruise  more  than  a  few  hundred  miles  without  refueling  or 
which  will  carry  more  of  a  load  than  a  sedan. 

HOW  RAPIDLY  WILL  HELICOPTERS  BE  PERFECTED? 

As  in  the  case  of  the  airplane,  development  of  the  helicopter 
is  a  matter  of  engineering.  The  present-day  airplane  is  the 
result  of  many  millions  of  engineering-man-hours  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  present-day  helicopter  is  the  result  of 
several  hundred  thousand  engineering-man-hours  over  a 
period  of  years — inconsequential  as  yet,  compared  with  the 
engineering  applied  to  the  airplane  of  today.  Over  the  years 
to  come,  additional  millions  of  engineering-man-hours 
must  be  expended  in  order  that  the  helicopter  shall  make  its 
maximum  contribution  to  progress.  How  soon  that  goal  is 
reached  depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  engineering 
investment  can  be  made. 

KELLETT  HELICOPTERS 

Kellett  Airaaft  Corporation  has  been  a  designa  and  builder 
of  rotary  wing  airaaft  for  fifteen  years.  We  have  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  provide  afeer-the-war  helicoptas  which  will 
be  praaical  for  many  commercial  uses.  We  look  forward  to 
widening  fields  of  service— along  with  other  airaaft  manu- 
facturas — in  a  better,  happier,  more  air-minded  future. 
Kellett  Airaaft  Corporation,  Upper  Darby  (Philadelphia),  Pa. 


KELLETT 
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All  Filipinos  Most  Work 
For  Victory,  -  Osmdla  Says 


l/nmMJM  Convoi; 
\Laigeat  /Hunntd 
/h  Pacific  War 


nfiilt 


viCTOtv'  pesos 

IN  cutcuunoN 


VOICE  OF  FREEDOM  IN  THE  PACmc 

THEY  can't  ■p«ak  or  road  English,  but  thoso  Filipino  printora  (okml 
did  o  good  job  oi  sotting  typo  and  putting  to  bod  tho  first  tdlfii 
ot  the  Loyto-Somar  Free  Philippines.  OWI's  Robert  Kleimoa  (cMkri 
inspects  the  work.  At  left,  front  page  of  paper  receiyed  by  EIHTOI  ( 
PUBLISHER  bears  the  signature  of  Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Rosufiti 


Hd  VACT<> 

«•  K  IM 


T„T»rn^-.T  ^  Zmm^  nia  radio  announcer;  Wilta 
VGWSmOn  VjrlVG  Hess.  Moundsville  (W.  Va.)  h 
-  •  porter  and  Journal;  Willtai 

latlVGS  a  FCTDGr  J«va.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mha 

®  Richard  Watkins,  OWl  PMfc 

Bureau;  Laurence  E.  Hutw. 

*  XlllippAAie&  Portland  Oregon  Journal;  If 

Running  true  to  form,  former  Perry  Hughes,  Brosk^ 

‘wspaper  men  who  went  into  Eagle;  Stephen  S.  Johnson,  Uii- 
e  Philippines  with  the  in-  versity  of  Chicago  instntlr 
ision  forces  made  the  estab-  Gerald  Coleman,  PennsjrkMk 
ihment  of  a  newspaper  their  radio;  James  T.  Murphy,  Jt. 
•St  order  of  business.  International  Business  MmMk 

"Free  Philippines”  came  off  a  Karl  H.  Machmeyer,  adwlr 
ess  that  had  been  moved  back  ing  department,  Great  AtMk 
to  the  hills  bv  a  local  editor.  *  Pacific  Tea  Co. 


I  ’  {SHilir  JTC  Amador  f .  Daguio,  then  brought 

printed  in  English  language  «  "  ■ 

.1  ..y.  -  :  *  ,  /  o  *  native  printers  CuneO  PreSS  AcCUUd 

White  Plains  Daily  Vi^ns  against  a  sales  price  of  2  cents  who  did  not  speak  that  tongue  ^  suit  charging  Cuneo  Vm 

In  Overtime  Pcrv  Case  ®  fh»  somehow  performed  with-  Chicago,  with  failure  to  |v 

in  V^verume  roy  \^ase  The  plaintiffs  contend^  the  out  a  single  typographical  error,  maintenance  emnloves  the  ter 

A  unanimous  niling  of  the  an'ount  ef  out-of-state  circula-  The  paper  brought  the  na-  and-one-half  rate  for  omte 

New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  t*on  was  unimportant,  but  the  tives  their  first  true  war  news  required  by  the  Fair  Ubt 
without  opinion,  has  upheld  the  Apellate  Division  ruled  the  Re-  since  May,  1942.  Standards  Act,  has  been  nM 

Judgment  of  a  lower  court  that  Porter  was  a  wholly  local  en-  One  of  the  first  copies,  auto-  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  4 

Congress  never  intended  the  terprise  and  the  out-of-state  graphed  by  Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Chicago.  The  suit,  filed  ia  b 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  copies  went  wholly  to  residents  Romulo.  former  editor  and  pub-  half  of  13  employes,  iM 


who  had  won  approximately  T TT  D  US 

$43,000  as  overtime  pay  in  the  FOSter  LeaveS  U.P.  ^ 

trial  court,  were  reported  this  Ernest  A.  (Ernie)  Foster,  for  . 

week  to  be  contemplating  a  fur-  the  past  three  years  Los  Angeles  ‘  “  . 

ther  appeal  to  the  Supreme  bureau  manager  for  United  nj,-„io 

Court  of  the  United  States,  with  Press,  has  resigned  to  become  4„biishe 
the  help  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  public  relations  co-ordinator  at  folio 
Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Bur-  . 

Labor.  bank.  Cal.  He  is  being  sue-  grgsses. 

The  verdict  was  upset  by  the  ceeded  at  U.P.  by  William  C.  Prede 
Appellate  Division  last  Decern-  Payette,  former  Los  Angeles  chief  ir 
ber  and  the  state's  highest  court  overnight  manager  who  previ-  a^ea,  is 
sustained  that  action.  In  the  ously  had  held  U.P.  posts  as  cation  i 
appeal,  the  White  Plains  Pub-  Northwest  news  editor  at  Port-  Manila 
lishing  Company  pointed  out  land.  Ore.,  Montana  bureau  man-  philippi 
the  sum  awarded  to  the  em-  ager  at  Helena,  Billings  and  shortly 
ployes  for  overtime  alleged  to  Butte,  and  rewrite  man  at  Seat-  vasion. 
have  been  worked  between  Oct.  tie.  Murray  M.  Moler,  inter-  Other 
24,  1938,  and  Feb.  28,  1941,  mountain  manager  with  head-  ert  Kle: 

amounted  to  $1.12Vk  per  copy  of  quarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  inpton  i 
each  copy  of  the  Reporter  sent  Ed  Werkman,  former  manager  at  nal  of  C 
out  of  the  state  during  the  pe-  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  Joined  the  ton,  Jr. 
riod  of  the  controversy  as  Los  Angeles  staff.  papers; 


Long  before  **Pearl  Harbor."  experimental  radio 
newspapers,  printed  by  Fincb  Facsimile,  were  begin* 
ning  to  appear  in  various  parts  of  tbe  country.  To 
be  exact,  nineteen  broadcasting  companies  took  out 
Finch  Facsimile  licenses  for  this  purpose.  Among 
these  were  some  of  the  most  powerful  stations,  and 
some  of  the  most  powerful  newspapers,  in  the  country. 

A  central  service  bureau  was  set  up.  to  prepare  pho¬ 
tostated  copy  almost  like  boiler  plate  and  fly  it  daily 
to  each  associate  broadcaster,  in  time  to  use  the  little 
used  hours  of  early  morning  to  broadcast  ( by  am* 
plitude  modulation  |  what  was  called  a  complete 
newspaper,  in  time  for  breakfast. 

Readers,  upon  arising,  would  And  — rolling  from 
their  Facsimile  Recorder— a  continuous  paper  scroll 
of  news.  maps,  photographs,  cartoons,  boxscores.  mar* 
ket  reports,  cross*word  puzzles— ond  ads.  Some  of 
these  ads  were  to  be  national,  secured  and  paid  for  by 
the  central  bureau;  others  were  to  be  local  copy 
pasted  into  the  script  by  the  broadcaster,  in  spaces 
provided  in  the  photostats. 

The  F.C.C.  then  authorized  multiplexing  Frequency 
Modulation  —  sending  audio  and  facsimile  over  the 
same  wave  bands  simultaneously.  This  meant  that 
Finch  Facsimile  could  become  a  24*hour  service  with 
license  to  sell  time  or  space. 

These  developments  make  it  more  than  probable 
that  as  soon  as  the  Government  gives  the  green  light 
for  non-essential  production,  highly  developed  self- 
sustaining  facsimile  newspapers  or  supplements  will 
be  started  in  many  cities. 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

Intent  upon  keeping  the  standards  of  Facsimile 
newspapers  as  high  as  any  in  journalism,  the  Finch 
Company,  holders  of  the  essential  patents  for  success¬ 
ful  Facsimile  operation,  have  established  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Facsimile  Publishing  headed  by  Com¬ 
missioner  George  Henry  Payne.  Established  newspaper 
publishers,  wondering  who's  going  to  publish  the  first 
successful  Facsimile  newspaper  supplements  in  their 
cities  are  cordially  invited  to  write  us  for  further 
information. 

FINCH  TELECOMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


mAi  facsimile 


Campcdgns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

nationally  advertised  in  1941, 
has  sponsored  Dunninger,  “the 
Miracle  Mentalist”  over  the  Blue 
Natwork  since  January  of  this 
year.  The  change  will  involve 
about  $500,000  of  Kem-Tone's 
appropriation,  which  in  1044  was 
$1,500,000.  Newell-Enunett  Co., 
New  York,  is  the  agency. 

Th*  Pan-American  Coffbe  Bu¬ 
reau  released  this  week  a  750- 
line  ad  to  over  700  weeklies  and 
100  dailies  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  presenting  the  views  of  cof¬ 
fee  producers  in  regard  to  the 
OPA’s  recent  refusal  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  1941  ceiling  on 
green  coffee.  The  agency  is 
Grant  &  Wadsworth,  New  York. 

A  campaign  to  emphasize  the 
“security  of  spending”  in  the 
post-war  era  has  been  released 
by  MacFadden  Publications, 
Inc.,  to  run  in  17  dailies  and 
seven  advertising  and  financial 
papers.  The  initial  ad,  which 
appeared  this  week,  shows  a  sol¬ 
dier  returning  home  and  bears 
the  caption,  “Man  who  won’t 
take  ‘no  job’  for  an  answer.” 
Copy  asserts  that  the  wage-earn¬ 
ing  class  with  its  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  pent-up  buying  power 
holds  the  key  to  future  prosper¬ 
ity.  Walter  M.  Swertfager  &  Co. 
is  the  agency. 

In  150  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  Nestle’s  Milk  Prod¬ 
ucts  has  taken  space  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  replacement  of  its 
three  local  brands.  Lion,  Every¬ 
day  and  Alpine,  by  a  new,  im¬ 
proved  evaporated  milk  under 
the  Nestle’s  label.  Whereas  the 
three  local  brands  contained  135 
units  of  Vitamin  O  per  pint  the 
new  product  contains  400  units, 
copy  explains.  Ad  headlines  ac¬ 
cordingly  read,  ‘"The  greatest 
improvement  in  evapora^  milk 
in  over  a  decade.”  ’The  cam¬ 
paign,  which  was  prepared  by 
Leon  Livingston,  San  Francisco 
agency,  will  run  until  the  first 
of  the  year. 

To  publicize  its  new  monthly, 
Papeant,  Hillman  Periodicals, 
Inc.,  has  inaugurated  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  radio  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  Ads  are  to  run  in  40 
dailies  in  25  key  markets  and 
will  be  released  in  advance  of 
each  issue.  Spot  radio  announce¬ 
ments  are  on  schedule.  The 
agency  is  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

’The  American  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  will  use  360-line  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  in  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  areas  through  February  on 
Blue  Goose  citrus  fruit.  The 
agency  is  Walker  &  Downing. 

Supplementary  to  its  newly 
launched  NBC  radio  show, 
Parker  Watch  Co.  will  open 
newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
paper  campaigns  the  first  of  the 
year.  Dailies  in  20  markets  will 
be  used.  ’The  account  is  in  the 
hands  of  Sterling  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York. 

’The  Trade  Sales  Division  of 
Interchemical  Corp.,  Fairlawn, 
N.  J.,  has  appointed  Sherman  K. 
Ellis  &  Co.  to  handle  its  con¬ 
sumer  products  advertising,  in¬ 


cluding  Setfast  Canvas  Paint 
and  Mil-Du-Rid. 

Through  Western  Advertising 
Agency  the  La  Nut  Products 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  will  open  an 
advertising  camp^gn  on  La  Nut 
peanut  better  and  La  Nut  brand 
potato  chips.  Metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  outdoor  post¬ 
ers  will  be  employed. 

Glenbt-Fraser  &  Co.,  Newark, 
maker  of  cordials  and  liqueurs 
has  appointed  John  H.  Owen. 
Inc.,  as  its  agency.  Newspapers, 
trade  papers  and  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  used. 

In  a  special  campaign  in  New 
York  newspapers,  Colcombet 
Wines  announces  that  its  French 
stocks  of  wine  have  escaped  war 
damage  and  will  be  exported  to 
this  country  as  soon  as  shipping 
space  is  available.  Ads  also  ex¬ 
plain  that  production  of  the 
wine  started  in  California  after 
the  fall  of  France  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  E.  T.  Howard  Co.  is  the 
agency. 

PiLLSBURY  Mills,  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  and  Leo  Burnett 
Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  direct  the 
advertising  of  a  new  group  of 
post-war  products.  McCann- 
Erickson  will  continue  its  pres¬ 
ent  campaigns  for  the  milling 
company,  with  the  exception  of 
Pillsbury’s  Farina,  which  will  be 
handled  by  Leo  Burnett  Co. 
Current  Plllsbury  ads  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements,  newspapers,  and  farm 
papers  are  introducing  “Jingle 
Bread.”  In  Chicago  the  com¬ 
pany  is  sponsoring  a  special 
“Jingle  Bread  Contest.”  with 
most  promotion  being  done  via 
radio. 

Par  Soap  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal., 
has  appointed  Brisacher,  Van 
Norden  &  Staff  as  its  agency. 
Small  space  is  being  used  five 
times  a  week  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  newspapers  and  the 
Chrintian  Science  Monitor.  The 
list  will  be  expanded  market  by 
market.  A  five-minute  radio 
strip  is  being  aired  weekdays  on 
KGO,  San  Francisco. 

The  Northam  Warren  Corp.. 
Stamford.  Conn.,  has  appointed 
Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  its  advertising  agent  for 
Odorono  Liquid  and  Cream  De¬ 
odorant. 

Electrical  Manufacturing, 
New  York,  has  appointed  Roy 
M.  McDonald  &  Co.  as  its  Pacific 
Coast  advertising  representative. 

The  Association  of  Gas  Ap¬ 
pliance  AND  Equipment  Manu¬ 
facturers  has  appointed  Hill  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  as  its  agency. 

General  Foods  Corp.  has 
named  Benton  &  Bowles  to  han¬ 
dle  the  advertising  of  Yuban 
Coffee,  beginning  Jan.  1. 

Featuring  a  sapphire  needle 
made  “to  ride  the  modulation 
tone,”  Capitol  Records,  Inc.,  is 
placing  ads  in  a  select^  list  of 
newspapers.  The  agency  is  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  Inc.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Stressing  the  use  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  directory,  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  has  inaugurated 
its  fall  campaign  in  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Using  the  same 
amount  of  space  as  In  previous 
years  the  company  is  running 


one-column  ads  each  week  in¬ 
stead  of  two-column  ads  on  a  bi¬ 
weekly  basis.  The  campaign  is 
made  up  of  two  series:  one  of 
cartoon-style  ads  and  the  other 
of  direct  informative  insertions. 
The  ads  were  prepared  by  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 

Lear  Inc.,  previously  Lear 
Avia,  has  begun  a  campaign  in 
trade  publications  to  announce 
its  entrance  in  the  home  radio 
field  after  the  war.  Plans  for 
consumer  campaigns  in  other 
media  are  under  way.  The 
agency  is  Arthur  Kudner. 

Readers  Scope  Magazine  is  re¬ 
leasing  a  campaign  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Boston,  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  through 
H.  C.  Morris  &  Co.,  Inc. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co., 
Kendallville,  Ind.,  manufacturer 
of  industrial  and  commercial  re¬ 
frigerating  units,  has  named 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
as  its  advertising  agency. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

PIERCE  CUMINGS.  Wallace 

Orr,  Charles  R.  Hocen  and 
Howard  G.  Rose  have  been 
named  vice-presidents  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 
Carl  Zachrissen  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president  in  charge 
of  service,  San  Francisco  office. 

John  W.  Darr  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Institute  of 
Public  Relations,  Inc.,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Bernard  Lichtenberg, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in 
establishing  the  business  in  1935. 
Mr.  Darr  was  formerly  vice- 
president  and  managing  director 
of  the  institute. 

Ray  H.  Huhta,  formerly  with 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  has  been 
appointed  media  director  of  Ber- 
mingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce. 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Selma  Sandler  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  art  director  of  W.  L. 
Vomack,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Ted  Patrick,  Muriel  Haynes 
and  Lewis  Titterton  have  been 
named  vice-presidents  of  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising,  Inc.  Mr.  Pat¬ 
rick  heads  the  copy  department; 
Miss  Haynes  is  in  charge  of  radio 
copy,  and  Mr.  Titterton  heads 
radio  production. 

Gilbert  C.  Morris  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  of  Rick¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Jean  Harvey  Marion, 
formerly  with  OWI,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Stewart,  Brown  & 
Associates. 

Jeannette  Cain  has  joined  the 
copy  department  of  Chernow 
Co.,  Inc. 

Peter  Doblin,  book  designer, 
has  joined  Donahue  &  Co.  as  a 
specialist  in  typography. 

Sy  Seasonwein,  recently  placed 
on  inactive  status  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Forces,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Stuart  Bart  Advertising 
as  an  account  executive. 

Alfred  G.  Keeshan,  formerly 
vice-president  of  Frank  H.  Lee 
Co.  and  Disney,  Inc.,  Danbury, 
Conn.,  has  joined  Bermingham, 
Castleman  &  Pierce  as  vice- 
president. 

Frank  Skinner,  formerly  with 
the  Pontiac  division  of  General 
Motors  Corp.,  has  returned  to 


the  staff  of  MacManus,  John  | 
Adams,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

Clarence  Barnes,  formerly  u- 
sociated  with  Kenyon  &  Eek- 
hardt,  Inc.,  has  been  appointtl 
art  director  at  Ted  Bates,  Inc. 

Eleanor  Bartlett,  formerly  of 
American  Airlines,  has  joined 
the  advertising  firm  of  R^ii  | 
deGuzman  as  production  mana¬ 
ger. 

Dorothy  Lawrence,  formerly 
on  the  copy  staff  at  Kenyon  t 
Eckhardt,  has  joined  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  as  a  food  copy¬ 
writer. 

James  D.-  Alberse,  forroerly 
an  assistant  professor  of  EnyiiA 
at  Fordham  University,  Ms 
joined  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc,,  ai 
assistant  account  executive  and 
copywriter. 

La  Verne  L.  Smith,  formerly 
with  W,  B.  Saunders  Medkd 
Publishing  Co,  and  Geare  Maie 
ton  Advertising  Agency,  bai 
joined  the  writing  staff  of  R  M. 
Kiesewetter  Advertising  Agenep, 
Charles  E,  Webb  has  bmn  addsi 
to  the  agency’s  research  and  fisH 
survey  department. 

David  Clifford  has  been  a^ 
pointed  manager  of  the  prodae 
tion  department,  and  Chabub  C 
Tomlinson  head  of  the  indnr 
trial  and  trade  paper  section  of 
the  media  department,  of  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc, 

Auriel  Macfie  has  joined  thi 
staff  of  Robert  Holley  Assodaki 
as  publicity  director.  Miss  Mie 
fie  was  formerly  on  the  proas- 
tion  staff  of  Liberty  magazint, 

Kenneth  E.  Moore  has  bsa 
appointed  account  executive  of 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Mr.  Moore  was  formsriy 
advertising  manager  of  the  Flint- 
kote  Co. 

John  J.  Schwed  has  bsa 
named  advertising  managv  of 
Schenley  Import  Co.  He  ai| 
formerly  brand  manager 
Schenley’s  bottled  in  bond  m 
straight  whiskey  division. 

Calvin  D.  Wood,  forms# 
with  Leon  Livingston  Advertir 
ing  Agency,  San  Francisco,  wm 
recently  appointed  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  Spa¬ 
cer  W.  Curtiss,  Inc. 

Allen  D.  Converse,  Jb.,  for 
merly  of  Griswold  -  Eshlensn, 
Cleveland,  has  joined  the  cow 
staff  of  Gray  &  Rogers,  PhUr 
delphia. 
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From  the  British  Prime 
Minister’s  recent  address  to 
the  House  of  Commons 


0’'^ — W^The  amphibious  truck  or  “Duck”  has  been  in  the  vanguard 
of  invasions  from  Normandy  to  New  Guinea  . . .  whenever 
the  success  of  the  assault  depended  upon  ship  to  shore  transport. 
As  brought  out  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  description,  the  secret  of 
the  “Duck’s”  invasion  value  is  its  unique  ability  to  travel  on  either 
land  or  water . . .  carrying  a  load  of  several  tons  wherever  it  is  needed 
most.  Both  the  “Duck”  and  the  Army’s  basic  2>^-ton,  “six-by-six” 
truck  are  developments  of  GMC  Truck  &  Coach  Division,  General 
Motors.  To  date,  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  of  these  vital 
and  versatile  vehicles  have  been  supplied  to  Allied  Armed  Forces. 


“The  inerveloui  DUCK  of  American 
invention  is  a  heavy  lorry  which  goes 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles  an  hour 
along  a  road,  plunges  into  water  and 
swims  out  several  miles  to  sea  in 
quite  choppy  weather,  returning  to 
shore  with  a  load  of  several  tons 
and  going  to  wherever  it  is  specially 
needed.’’ 


GMC  TRUCK  &:  COACH  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS 


VOtUMC  mOOUCER  OF  OMC  ARMY  TRUCKS  AND  AMFHIBIAN  “Dl 


NOME  OF  COMMERCIAL  OMC  TRUCKS  AND  GM  COACHES 
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30- Year  Ad  Schedule 
Sells  Prescriptions 


No  Special  Treatment 

WASHINGTON,  Not.  27— Aitor 
coniorring  with  task  groups 
oi  newspaper  and  magasine 


Whole  Ad  Staff 
Sells  War  Bonds 
In  Terre  Haute 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

(No.  Ill  in  a  series) 

ONE  OP  THESE  DAYS  this 

writer  is  going  to  embark  on 
a  90-day  furlough  and  turn  out 
30,000  words  under  the  title: 
“TYue  Stories  about  50  Adver¬ 
tisers  Who  Have  Used  Newspa¬ 
pers  for  Over  25  years.”  Heading 
this  list  of  stories  will  be  one 
sent  us  by  R.  W.  Disque  of  the 
Powers  Drug  Co.  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Here  is  the  thumb-nail  sketch 
from  Mr.  Disque: 

“The  original  founder  of  the 
Powers  Drug  Co.  was  C.  W. 
Snow.  He  engaged  in  retail 
and  wholesale  drug  business, 
a  man  of  character  and  business 
integrity. 

“About  45  years  ago  an  em¬ 
ploye,  P.  K.  Heldmann,  learned 
the  drug  business,  became  a  li¬ 
censed  pharmacist.  Later  on, 
when  Mr.  Snow  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  largest  bank  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  he  sold  his  retail  business 
to  Mr.  Heldmann  and  his  whole¬ 
sale  business  to  McKesson  & 
Robbins. 

“When  Mr.  Heldmann  secured 
the  retail  business  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Powers  Drug 
Co. 

High  PrincipUa 

“The  high  ethical  principles 
were  continued.  Only  drugs  of 
the  finest  grades  are  used  in  its 
medical  prescriptions;  the  store 
specializes  in  medical  prescrip¬ 
tions  and  sick  room  supplies;  no 
lunch  counter,  tobaccos  or  soda 
fountains. 

"It  has  catered  to  the  doctor’s 
patients,  and  to  the  doctor's 
skill.  AJl  of  the  advertisements 
suggested  to  the  reader  ‘see  your 
doctor.’ 

“The  greatest  diflSculty  today 
is  to  secure  the  licensed  pharma¬ 
cists  to  take  care  of  the  great 
volume  of  medical  precriptions. 
Naturally,  we  have  cut-price 
operators,  but  they  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  our  progress  or  pa¬ 
tronage  ” 

Attached  to  Mr.  Disque’s  let¬ 
ter  was  a  proof  sheet  showing 
six  of  their  current  advertise¬ 
ments  set  up  to  run  single-col¬ 
umn.  80  lines  deep.  All  of  the 
ads  carry  a  set  heading  — 
“Powers  Drugs  dependable  since 
1854,”  and  two  addresses,  one  of 
the  store  located  on  East  Wash¬ 
ington  St.  and  the  other  in  Med¬ 
ical  Arts  Building.  Below  the 
set  heading  are  headlines  like 
these:  “Your  doctor  knows  what 
is  best  to  preserve  your  health 
and  disposition”;  “To  protect 
your  doctor's  skill,  get  first-class 
medical  prescriptions  at 
Powers”;  “A  complete  prescrip¬ 
tion  drug  store  for  nearly  100 
years”;  and,  probably  one  of  the 
strongest  headlines  ever  run 
over  a  druggist’s  name,  “Mil¬ 
lions  of  medical  prescriptions 
have  been  ordered  and  filled  by 
Powers’  original  specialized  drug 
store  for  nearly  100  years.” 

Newspapers  are  too  modest  or 
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too  careless,  or  they  are  just 
plain  stupid  for  not  digging  up 
more  case  histories  like  this  one. 
For  more  than  30  years  thou¬ 
sands  of  newspaper  readers  have 
seen  every  Monday  morning  in 
the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  lit¬ 
tle  stories  about  the  importance 
of  scientifically-compounded  pre¬ 
scriptions.  Week  in  and  week 
out,  year  in  and  year  out  this 
advertiser  has  invested  a  mod¬ 
est  sum,  covering  a  span  of  three 
decades.  His  prescription  adver¬ 
tising  is  just  as  much  a  part  of 
his  business  as  his  personnel  or 
his  insurance  policies. 

Not  a  week  passes  that  we  do 
not  receive  literature,  charts, 
maps  and  strong  letters  telling 
how  some  advertiser  has  used 
radio  or  magazines  successfully. 
Some  of  the  material  is  good; 
but  if  a  prospective  advertiser 
were  to  analyze  the  cost  of  a 
campaign  or  study  the  time  ele¬ 
ment  or  the  competitive  angles 
involved  in  the  campaign  he 
might  seriously  question  the 
value  of  many  of  the  “case  his¬ 
tories”  now  being  used  by  our 
radio  friends  and  others. 

Suggested  Research 

Practically  every  daily  paper 
in  the  country  has  at  lea^  one 
case  history  of  some  local  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  has  used  a  classified 
ad  or  regular  copy  for  five  years 
or  more.  The  ads  used  need  not 
be  works  of  art  or  large  or  clev¬ 
erly  written.  Continuous  adver¬ 
tising,  week  in  and  week  out, 
year  after  year,  not  only  sells 
more  merchandise;  it  also  builds 
good  will  and  makes  It  a  lot 
easier  to  charge  a  better  price 
for  goods  or  services. 

Mr.  Disque  said  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  letter,  “Natur¬ 
ally,  we  have  cut-price  opera¬ 
tors,  but  they  do  not  interfere 
with  our  progress  or  patronage.” 
In  this  brief  sentence  you  have 
the  final  answer  to  the  question, 
“Does  advertising  pay?" 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  start 
getting  together  one  or  more 
complete  case  histories  of  suc¬ 
cess  stories.  Your  national  rep¬ 
resentatives  can  use  this  ma¬ 
terial  when  they  call  on  national 
advertisers.  And  it’s  the  most 
convincing  material  you  can 
use  when  you  start  with  a  new 
local  advertiser,  or  someone  who 
has  net  yet  caught  on  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  continuous  schedules 
in  your  paper  over  a  long  period. 


“HeUo  Mom"  Benefit 

To  fulfill  one  of  the  first  de¬ 
sires — a  telephone  call  home — 
of  wounded  soldiers  arriving  at 
Mitchel  Field,  Advertising 
Women  of  New  York,  Inc.,  will 
hold  a  benefit  “Hello  Mom” 
cocktail  party  Dec.  13  at  the 
Courielli  Salon,  New  York.  All 
proceeds  will  go  to  the  Overseas 
Patients  Telephone  Fund  which 
provides  one  free  five-minute 
call  for  each  soldier. 


publishers,  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  has  decided  that  no 
single  segment  oi  the  paper 
consuming  industry  should  be 
considered  by  itseli  when  the 
time  arrives  to  relax  limitation 
orders,  and  controls  will  be 
studied  in  the  light  oi  supplies 
available  to  all  users. 

War  Ad  Idea 
Channels  Effort 
In  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  26 — The 
War  Activities  Advertising 
Fund,  instituted  two  years  ago 
by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
in  response  to  numerous  re¬ 
quests  from  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  and  agencies  of  the 
armed  forces  for  recruitment 
advertising,  has  contributed  234,- 
734  lines  to  the  war  effort. 

The  Treasury  Department  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  133,000  lines 
in  behalf  of  its  War  Bond  pro¬ 
gram,  and  101,000  lines  were 
contributed  to  other  agencies  in 
a  total  of  210  ads  published. 
The  amount  of  linage  contribut¬ 
ed  by  means  of  this  unique  plan 
during  the  two  years  in  which 
the  fund  has  been  operating 
was  disclosed  in  a  report  sent 
to  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  fund  last  week. 

The  fund,  now  providing  an 
average  of  7,000  lines  monthly, 
was  devised  as  a  means  by 
which  one  solicitation  could 
cover  all  agencies.  Space  is  set 
aside  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
the  advisory  committee  makes 
the  allotment  to  the  agencies. 

Contracts  provide  for  one  to 
six  inches  of  space  per  week  per 
advertiser.  The  fund  has  been 
set  up  in  units  small  enough 
to  make  possible  participation 
by  every  advertiser  who  wishes 
to  contribute.  The  fund  is  given 
a  special  rate  which  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  from  the  reg¬ 
ular  advertising  rates  and  covers 
little  more  than  production 
costs.  For  the  past  two  years 
150  firms  in  St.  Louis  have  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  150  have  subscribed 
for  shorter  periods. 

Members  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  are  all  past  presidents  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Louis.  They  are;  Gus  Lehleit- 
ner,  vice-president  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Letter  Co.,  Gordon 
Hertslet,  vice-president  of  An- 
fenger  Advertising  Agency;  Ray 
Maxwell,  advertising  manager 
for  the  Missouri-Pacific  Railroad, 
and  John  Ring,  head  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  Division  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  complete  record  in  the  form 
of  reprints  of  all  advertising 
published  has  been  kept.  Sets  of 
these  will  be  bound  for  use  as  an 
advertising  record  of  war  ac¬ 
tivities  in  World  War  II. 

EDITOR  R  PUI 


“Sorry,  Mr.  Merchant,  no  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  today  ,  .  ,  oaif 
war  bond  pledges.” 

The  statement  was  repeated 
over  and  over  as  the  entire  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  personnel  of  the 
Terre  Haute  ( Ind. )  Tribane-stv 
gave  a  full  day  of  their  skill  ani 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  Sixtt  War 
Loan  drive  and  sold  $1,500,000 
worth  of  bonds. 

That  one  day,  however,  isn’t 
all  the  time  the  newspaper's 
sales  force  will  devote  to  the 
current  drive.  The  staff  U  out 
to  sell  $3,000,000  worth  of  bondj, 
and  that’s  half  the  county  quota 

“We  are  confident  this  figure 
will  be  reached,”  said  Advertir 
ing  Director  Frank  Shannon, 
who  has  several  war  finance 
generals  on  this  staff  alrea^ 
and  more  in  the  making.  “Re 
■Tribune-Star  salesmen  are  spad¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  their  own  time  or 
ganizing  payroll  deduction  plans 
in  Terre  Haute  industries. 

In  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  loan 
drives,  the  newspaper’s  staff  ae 
counted  for  $5,750,000  of  ^ 
county’s  $13,500,000  goal  In 
the  current  campaign.  Shannon 
said  the  $1,500,000  represented 
255  investors,  showing  a  lesser 
amount  of  $25  bonds  being  pur 
chased. 

Shannon’s  sales  team  include 
Louis  F.  Keifer,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
une-Star  Publishing  Companr: 
Edward  J.  Whalen.  Wood  E 
Gageby,  Charles  A.  Cook,  Harr; 
Rau,  Norman  MacQuithy,  H.  A. 
Waid,  Leo  Murphy,  BUI  Hast¬ 
ings,  John  McLosch,  Esther 
Hagan,  Margaret  Ray,  Jean 
Boucher  and  Betty  Lee. 

No  member  of  the  advertii- 
ing  department  performed  hb 
regular  duties  on  Monday,  first 
day  of  the  drive.  Instead,  the; 
called  on  all  their  accounts  as 
war  bond  salesmen. 

■ 

Television  Application 

The  Evening  News  Associr 
tion.  publisher  of  the  Detreit 
News  and  licensee  of  Station 
WWJ,  Detroit,  has  filed  applict- 
tion  with  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  television  station. 
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assigned  to  the  United  Fruit 
Company ...  for  war  duty 


S.  S.  Frederick  Victory, 

launched  recently  at  Baltimore, 
is  named  for  Frederick,  Maryland 


OVER  16  KNOTS!  “Victories”  are  greyhound  freighters. 
They  have  a  great  war  role  now,  and  a  big  part  to  play 
in  America’s  postwar  Merchant  Marine,  too!  The 
United  Fruit  Company  is  proud  to  be  selected  to  op¬ 
erate  the  first  Victory  ship  to  be  built  on  the  East  coast. 


HARD  A-STARBOARD!  Before  a  new  ship  is  accepted  by 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  for  war  service,  she 
must  pass  severe  tests  at  sea.  The  S.  S.  Frederick  Vic¬ 
tory  on  her  guarantee  run  responded  smoothly  in  all 
maneuvers — a  high  tribute  to  her  designers  and  builders. 


V-E  DAY  WILL  MEAN  EVEN  GREATER 
TASKS  FOR  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE 


Experts  estimate  that  it  will  take  from  2  to  3  times  the 
merchant  tonnage  now  supplying  the  war  in  Europe 
to  bring  the  same  weight  of  arms  to  bear  against  the 
Japs.  Liberated  areas,  too,  are  urgently  in  need  of 
food  and  supplies.  Many  more  ships — thousands  more 
seamen — will  be  needed  to  swing  these  immense  tasks. 


The  rich  agricultural  storehouse  of  Middle  America — 
normally  served  by  the  refrigerated  ships  of  the  Great 
White  Fleet — stands  ready  to  aid.  Great  cargoes  of 
nutritious  tropical  foods  can  be  sent  wherever  they  are 
needed  .  .  .  bananas,  grapefrwt,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa  .  . . 
as  soon  as  ships  can  be  spared  to  carry  them. 


8S  SHIPS  are  now  operated  on  war  duty  by  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Ship¬ 
ping  Administration,  transporting  troops,  food,  ammu¬ 
nition  and  supplies  to  battle  fronts.  35  of  these  are  the 
Company’s  own  ships  of  the  famous  Great  White  Fleet; 
53  are  government-owned  vessels. 


TEXT  OF  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  REPLY  BRIEF  FILED  IN  SUPREME  COURT 


coHtmueJ  from  page  12 
inbuUuii  which  lU  by-UwH  aiity  re- 
uuirn  new  DiemberN  to  pay  and  which 
la  baaed  upon  the  new  uiember'H  equit¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  value  ol  the 
net  tanitible  aawts  of  The  Aaeociated 
PrcM*  and  i*  ttPblicable  irrespective  of 
whether  the  new  member’s  newspaper 
IS  or  IS  not  published  in  the  same 
city  and  ’fluid'  (mominir,  evening  or 
Sunday)  as  the  newspaper  of  an  ex- 
istiiur  merab«>r.’' 

Technicalities  of  laniruuire  aside — can 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  Gov- 
emmeiit  hopes  and  d<*sires  and  expects 
to  achieve  in  this  case)  Certainly  the 
defeiidanis  are  under  no  illusion  :w  to 
what — as  a  practical  matter — they  will 
be  compelled  to  do. 

’The  Government  now  disavows  any 
intention  to  impose  on  AP  any  obllKa- 
tton  to  take  in  anyliody^-or  otherwise 
to  impose  public-utility  oblixalions. 

But  suppose  that  the  defendants 
should  pass  a  new  by-law  sayinx  that 
no  further  members  will  be  admitted — 
is  It  conceivable  that  the  Govi-rnment 
would  not  oi>pose  such  a  by-law  on  the 
irrouiKl  that  it  was  an  evasion  of  the 
holding  of  the  court  below f 

Moreover — disavowals  to  the  con¬ 
trary — the  cases  citeil  and  the  arxu- 
ments  advanced  by  the  Government  in 
its  present  brief  are  in  substance  the 
same  as  the  anruinents  advanced  below 
— namely,  that  AP.  because  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  news-catheriiix  industry — 
and  because  of  its  size — and  because 
of  its  form  of  orxanization — is  subject 
to  lexal  priticiples  which  would  com¬ 
pel  it  to  admit  all  applicants  on  equal 
terms. 

Thus — 

( 1 )  It  asks  the  Court  to  apply  the 
precedent  in  the  Bt,  Louis  Tesininal 
case,  claimitix  that  this  case  requires 
the  admission  of  all  applicants  on  equal 
terms,  and  that  the  position  of  AP  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Terminal. 

(2)  It  cites  the  boycott  cases  and 
then  says  that  the  Court  can  apply 
either  aflInBatiTe  or  negative  Injunc- 
tione.  saying  that  in  a  number  of  cases 
the  decrees  hare  been  affirmative  In 
form,  requiring  the  defendants  to  deal 
on  equal  tenne  with  those  who  had 
been  previously  excluded. 

(3)  It  argues  that  it  is  a  "basic 
principle”  of  cooperatives,  such  as  AP; 

“  *  *  *  that  membership  shall  be 
open  upon  equal  terms  to  all  persons 
in  the  class  of  those  served  by  the  co¬ 
operative.” 

(4)  It  cites  certain  trade  association 
cases  where  the  defendants  are  claimed 
to  be  affirmatively  required  to  make 
their  statistical  information  “fully  and 
fairly  available”  to  others. 

(5)  It  arguee  that  public  policy 
requires  that  the  defendants'  proprietary 
interest  in  the  AP  copy  be  sacrificed 
to  the  public  interest,  lliis  can  only 
mean  that  the  alleged  public  interest 
requires  the  defendants  to  share  the 
AP  copy  with  their  competitors  before 
they  publish  it  themselves. 

(6)  The  Government  brief  does  not 
disclaim  its  Assignment  of  Error  Mo. 
3— quoted  above — although  it  nowhere 
directly  mentions  it — but  instead,  un¬ 
der  the  heading  “Specification  of  Er¬ 
rors  to  be  urged  in  No.  69,”  talks  in 
a  vague  manner  about  the  inadequacy 
of  the  judgment  below.  It  only  dis¬ 
claims  any  intention  to  rely  upon  cer¬ 
tain  other  of  its  specifleations  of  error 
— thus  implying  that  It  still  stands 
upon  its  Assignment  Mo.  3. 

(7)  Finally,  the  amieus  brief  filed 
on  behalf  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc., 
leaves  no  question  as  to  the  character 
of  the  relief  desired  by  Mr.  Field.  It 
asks  for  a  decree  which  will  specitlc- 
ally  require  the  admission  of  the  papers 
excluded  in  the  past  and  the  admission 
of  all  futures  applicants  “except  for 
cause" — a  decree  which  will  make  AP 
“the  real  agency  of  all  qualified  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers." 

On  this  record  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  real  object  of  the  Government  is 
not  merely  negative  but  affirmative— 
to  force  the  AP  members  to  relinquish 
their  own  legitimate  self-interest — and 
to  share  their  “copy”  with  their  com¬ 
petitors  before  they  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  publish  it  themselves? 

The  Government  is  seeking  to  aeeoni- 
pllsh  Indireetly  what  it  believes  It  ran- 
not  ask  direetly. 


IL 

AP  doas  not  hervo  a  monopoly, 
and  the  Court  below  unanimouely 
so  found. 

The  Government’s  brief  says — not 
once  but  repeatedly — that  Al*  has  an 
effective  monopoly. 

This  at  most  is  a  disputed  issue  of 
fact. 

The  Government  made  the  same  claim 
below— based  on  the  same  evidence— 
and  the  court  below  unanimously  held 
to  the  contrary. 

All  three  judges  concurred  in  the 
following ; 

“AP  doM  not  raonopllse  or  dominate 
the  furnishing  of  news  reports,  news 
pletnres,  or  features  to  newspapers  in 
the  United  States. 

"AP  does  not  monopolize  or  domi¬ 
nate  access  to  the  oriidnal  sources  of 
news. 

“AP  does  nut  monopolize  or  do¬ 
minate  transmission  farilitles  for  the 
gathering  or  distribution  of  news  re¬ 
ports,  news  pictures,  or  features.” 
Certainly  the  Government  may  nut 
now  claim— on  motion  for  summary 
judgment — that  the  record  shows  with¬ 
out  dispute  what  all  thri'e  judges  de¬ 
nied. 

The  detailed  Findings  of  Fact — and 
the  evidence  in  this  case— show  that 
the  question  of  monopoly  was  not  only 
dontroverted — but  was  affirmatively 
disproved.  TTiese  findings— to  which 
the  Government  did  not  assign  error— 
luid  this  evidence  have  been  discussed 
in  the  AP  main  brief. 

We  desire  to  point  out  briefly,  how¬ 
ever,  that  AP  is  faced  with  powerful, 
effective  and  rapidly  growing  competi¬ 
tion  from  two  large  agencies  whow> 
sen’ices  the  court  below  found  “<‘om- 
parable  in  size,  scope  of  coverage  and 
efficiency”  with  AP,  and  from  20  to  30 
other  news  agencies— which,  although 
smaller  than  AP,  were  nevertbeleKs 
found  by  the  court  to  furnish  substan¬ 
tial  news  reporting  services.  Certain 
of  these  smaller  agencies  conkl  be 
readily  expandni  if  there  were  suf¬ 
ficient  need  to  provide  sendees  similar 
to  those  of  the  larger  agencies. 

The  Government  cites  figures  to  ths 
effect  that  AP  serves  papers  having  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  country’s 
circulation — but  similar  figures  can 
also  be  oited  to  show  that  TJ.P. — to 
refer  to  only  one  of  the  competing 
news-gathering  agencies— likewise  serves 
papers  having  a  “preponderant”  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  circulation  of  the 
•■ountry.  U.P.  sen-es  approximately 
ti6%  of  the  entlri'  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  country — 64%  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  circulation  and  66%  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  circulation. 

The  mere  fact  that  one  competitor 
is  larger  than  another  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  monopoly— especially  where.  :i« 
here,  other  adequate,  efficient  and  com- 
iirehensive  ser^oes  exist — And  have 
grown  up  since  AP  was  organized  .and 
are  continuing  to  grow. 

The  following  D.P.  advertisements — 
a  number  of  which  appear  in  the  rec¬ 
ord — are  illuminating; 

“United  Press  Dominates  I  “ 

“Because  United  Press  has  the  moat 
bureaus,  the  moat  member  newspapers, 
the  greatest  news-gathering  resources.” 

“The  largest  and  most  far-reaching 
news  service  in  the  world.” 

“The  world’s  best  coverage  of  the 
world’s  biggest  news.” 

Another  of  its  advertisements  reads: 

“United  Press  fltatlstirs 

“The  world-wide  news  service  of  the 
United  Press  is  used  by  more  than 
1.4fl0  newspapers  and  nearly  600 
radio  stations. 

“To  speed  its  news  from  world 
capitals  and  centers  of  activity  around 
the  globe,  the  United  Press  employs 
every  modem  means  of  communica¬ 
tion — wireless,  telex  printers.  tr,ans- 
oceanic  cables  and  telephones. 

“In  the  United  States  alone.  176.000 
miles  of  leased  wire  are  required  to 
carry  the  United  Press  news  report 
to  newspapers  and  radio  outlets  serv¬ 
ing  communities  in  all  48  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  United 
Press  is  the  only  press  association 
oneratlng  a  coast-to-coast  wire,  sup¬ 
plying  news  to  radio  stations  exclu¬ 
sively. 

“Over  Its  numerous  news  channels, 
domestic  and  foreign,  are  moved  an 
csiimatesl  total  of  7.60,000  words 
daily. 


“A  corps  of  1.6U0  highly  trained, 
full-time  correspondents  man  the  iXU 
United  Press  bureaus  located  in  every 
important  news  center  in  the  world. 
United  Press  prides  Itself  on  the  fact 
that  its  key  men  everywhere  aru 
trained  in  the  best  traditions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.  Their  working  creed 
is  accuracy  and  impartiality.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  fulltime  correspondents, 
Uniteil  Press  has  another  5&,UU0  con¬ 
tributing  correspondents,  stationed  in 
county  seats,  small  towns  and  at 
country  crossroads — a  total  ol  66,500 
United  Press  noses  for  news.” 

.Additional  discussion  ol  the  facts 
upon  this  issue  may  be  found  in  the 
.AP  main  brief, 

in. 

Whether  AP  members  have  any 
advantage  over  non-members  is 
at  moat  a  controversial  issue  of 
fact. 

Whether  the  possession  ol  AP  copy 
gives  to  the  AP  members  any  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  over  non-members  is  ol 
course  a  question  ol  fact.  The  allegation 
in  the  Government  complaint  with 
respect  to  such  competitive  advantage 
was  denied  in  the  AP  answer.  The  po¬ 
sition  of  the  defendants  in  this  case 
IS  that  the  advantages  alleged  are 
either  non-existent  or  at  most  con- 
iroversial. 

The  court  below  made  no  finding 
that  the  AP  service  is  any  better  than 
the  services  of  its  leading  comi>etitors. 
It  said  that  the  opinion  ol  the  calling 
differs  sharply  on  that  subject.  Other 
agencies  claim  that  their  services  are 
as  good  or  even  better.  Many  news¬ 
papers  are  shown  to  prefer  reports 
other  than  those  of  AP. 

The  news  fhets  themselves  are  open 
to  all. 

The  great  growth  and  the  intense 
competition  of  other  agencies— show 
clearly  that  competitively  the  field  is 
open. 

The  Court  below  specifically  found 
that  both  U.P.  and  INS  offer  services 
that  are  “comparable  in  size,  scope 
of  coverage  and  efficiency”  with  those 
of  AP. 

.As  a  matters!  law,  we  believe  that 
this  whole  question  is  legally  irrelevant. 

In  any  event,  it  is  at  most  highly 
imntroversial.  It  presents  triable  is¬ 
sues  of  fact,  and  in  this  proceeding  for 
summary  judgment  the  Government  has 
waived  the  right  to  rely  upon  issues  of 
that  character. 

Consequently  we  shall  not  stop  to 
discuss  these  controversial  issues  at  this 
point.  If  the  Court  desires  such  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  we  have  attached  one  for  the 
(-oiivenieiice  of  the  Court  in  the  Ap- 
iH'iidix  of  this  brief. 

IV. 

A  private  cooperative  newe- 
gathering  agency  is  not  illegal 
"per  se." 

We  have  urged,  in  our  main  brief, 
that  it  is — and  always  hat  been — 
lawful  for  men  to  cooperate  with  each 
other,  to  do  something  that  they  could 
not  <to  so  well  alone.  Cooperation  is 
not  illegal  per  se. 

Of  course — like  any  other  group  or¬ 
ganization — in  whatever  form — a  co¬ 
operative  will  become  illegal  if  it 
acquires  a  monopoly. 

It  may  be  guilty  of  wrongful  acts — 
such  as  coercion.  Intended  to  drive 
competitors  out  ol  business — or  other¬ 
wise  control  their  conduct. 

In  the  absence  of  such  factors,  a 
cooperative  whose  sole  object  is  to 
create  something  for  the  members’  own 
liersonal  use — and  which  does  not  seek 
in  .any  way  to  I'ontrol  or  injure  others 
— is  not  unlawful. 

The  Goveniment  has  been  unable  to 
deny  these  principles.  It  has  not  been 
able  to  cite  a  single  case  where  one  or 
more  of  these  additional  circumstances 
did  not  exist. 

The  Government  takes  the  position 
without  supporting  authority  that  such 
a  private  cooperative  is  illegal  per  se 
because  it  excludes  others  from  the 
enjoyment  of  what  the  members  have 
created. 

The  cases  eiteil  hy  the  Government 
brief  to  the  effect  that  a  combination 
which  violates  the  anti-trust  law  cannot 
be  jiistlfleil  by  economic  arguments  are 
wholly  irrelevant.  Those  cases  were 
typical  boycotts — for  the  express  pur- 


poae  of  coercing  others.  Sock  kwan 
are  and  always  have  been  iiw^^ 
The  Betail  Lumber  Uealsss 
ootUng  wholesalers  to  comnsiV?-*?’ 
stop  selling  direct  to  ccn..— k 
Fashion  Urigmators  were  diMaJ* 
secondary  boycott  to  driTsi?J 
business  competitors  who 
laehlona. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ootwmsi 
is  unable  to  explain  awsy  iiTz* 
which  we  mted  in  the  AP  brief  £ 
did  involve  private  cooperaUTss—sSS 
action  was  held  to  be  entuslr  lu? 
Thus,  in  the  8t.  Louis 
this  Court  specifically  said: 

’’It  cannot  bo  controverted  tksi  » 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  ouahs  6 
independent  companies  migbi  eJ! 
bine  for  the  purpose  of  coott,S 
or  acquiring  terminals  for  Utk  m 
inon  lint  exclusive  use.  In  ^ 
other  oompaities  might  be  sMsa 
upon  terms  or  exeiuded  sitstsSw* 
We  have  only  lo  substitute  "aeim 
pers”  for  ’’companies,’’  and  ’’usvi'ls 
“terminals,”  and  that  atstenuat  is 
perfectly  our  contention  in  ths  pi«n 
case.  With  those  substitotss.  ih 
language  ol  this  Court  would  na 
a«  follows: 

“It  cannot  be  controverted  that,  is  g. 
diiiary  circumstances,  a  nuiuhw  li 
independent  newspapers  might  oa 
bine  for  the  purpose  ol  cootNllhis 
acquiring  news  for  their  cooims  kl 
exclusive  use.  In  such  csms  tus 
newspapees  might  be  admitted  oa 
terms  or  excluded  altogether," 
Similarly,  in  .AppahMUsa 
Ine,  V,  United  States,  this  Com  m: 
“A  cooperative  enterprise,  othww 
free  from  objection,  wbldk  onk 
with  it  no  monopolistic  maaasi,  k  m 
to  be  condemn^  as  an  nadm  a 
straint  •  • 

Again,  in  Prairie  Famiar  rmUk 
Co,  V,  The  Indiana  Farmer’s  OaUi  (a 
which  oertlorari  was  twice  sahid  Is 
and  twice  denied  by  this  Cotut,  so 
operative  group  of  farm  papn  d 
fered  advertising  rates  lower  thts  lb 
sum  of  their  individual  rates  for  d 
vertfsing,  A  competing  pause— vtis 
had  bei-n  excluded  from  ths  rsm- 
brought  suit  under  the  Shennsa  kt 
The  Court  .approved  the  acta  of  ik 
defendants  on  the  ground  that  lls 


“  •  •  *  a  proper  step  by  appeUasba 
their  efforts  to  bring  about  tmm 
ol  cost  of  procuring  advertiaMau 
in  their  competition  with  ulbod 
magazines,  the  effect  of  whlA  as 
only  indirectly  and  Inddsntally  to  m 
appellee  In  the  position  of  a  kn  h 
vored  competitor  •  •  •.  CnfortsMb 
ly,  appellee  was  not  in  poaitku  h 
meet  that  competition;  but  that  IW 
it  seems  to  us,  is  one  ol  ths  fortms 
of  the  development  of  indnstiial  gw 
tices,  and  its  existence  sboald  is 
stamp  with  the  stigma  ol  lUsgslitTlk 
act  of  appellants.” 

9m  also  the  other  cases  ciW  t 
the  AP  brief,  particularly  thosi  an 
which  involve  stock  and  commiti 
exdiangpe  with  limited  membaito 
and  cases  directly  Involving  the 
ol  news  agencies  to  exclude  tsngo 
tors.  8ome  of  these  cases  arose 
iContinned  on  page  5S) 
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When  the  last  bomb  run  is  ended,  and  the  never  bothered  to  identify  himself.  It's  a  story 

whole  thing  can  be  told,  this  story  of  a  bond  of  brotherhood  among  men  who  knew  each 

that  only  death  itself  could  break  will  stand  other  neither  by  name  nor  face  .  .  .  It’s  a 

as  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  fine  in  Americans,  tribute  to  every  man  who  flies  —  to  every  man 

It's  the  story  of  ten  men  in  a  crippled  who  would  lay  down  his  life  for  a  friend, 

bomber,  and  an  unknown  fighter  pilot  who 


They  had  been  hit  with  everything  in  the  They  say  that  he  tore  right  through  Electric  propellers  arc  a  vital  part  of  nearly 

book  — "big  shells,  little  shells,  old  shoes.  planes  and  pieces  of  planes,  and  swept  every  type  of  American  plane  preferred 

mess  kits.”  They  were  alone,  out  of  forma-  the  sky  clean  like  a  new  broom.  When  today  for  the  grueling  job  of  pursuit  and 

tion  and  nearly  out  of  control.  Enemy  they  last  saw  him,  he  had  accounted  for  hghter  escort  work, 

fighters  were  slashing  at  them  like  wolves  four  and  was  still  in  the  middle  of  things.  As  part  of  the  best  trained  team  of 

at  the  kill  —  when  suddenly  he  appeared.  "That’s  the  way  those  fighter  escort  boys  workers  in  the  world  —  the  5,000,000  who 

They  say  that  he  came  knifing  in  out  of  built,”  said  tbe  bomber  pilot.  "They’ll  build,  fly  and  service  America’s  air  power 

nowhere.  They  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  as  their  planes,  or  their  lives,  to  take  —  these  propeller  builders  share  too  the 

he  shot  past  Then  they  heard  his  easy  ^  when  we’re  in  trouble.  There  hope  which  that  power  holds  as  a  force  for 

drawl  in  their  headphones.  "Pack  up  your  no  braver  men  in  the  world.”  good,  for  lasting  peace,  and  for  a  great 

troubles,  boys,”  he  said.  "Uncle’s  going  to  Today,  stories  such  as  this  have  a  very 
take  care  of  you  now.”  And  with  that  he  special  meaning  for  several  thousand  men  hghting  men. 


went  to  work. 


and  women  of  Curtiss- Wright  For  Curtiss 


Now. , . for  the  KNOCKOUT!  More  B-29  Super¬ 
forts  at  $600,000  each,  more  P-47  Thunderbolts 
at  $5 0,000... more  tanks,  guns,  aircraft  carriers, 
supply  ships,  evacuation  ships,  hospital  ships  .  . . 
more  and  more  money!  And  that  means  more 
and  more  War  Bond  purchases  by  you.  Your 
bonds  will  help  speed  the  end  of  the  light,  save 
American  lives,  secure  the  future  of  your  country 
. . .  Back  the  Sixth  War  Loan  for  the  final  smash! 


with  4-blade  hollow  steel  Cur- 
nM  Elearic  propellers.  Republic  P-47 
Inunderbolts  are  fighting,  strafing  and 
utve-Dmbing  on  every  United  Nations 
iiom.  Present  version  mounts  eight  50-cil. 
"wchine  guns  —  fires  688  pounds  of  lead 
per  minute! 


&  PUBLISHER  for  Dacember  2,  1944 


Loot  to  the  Sky,  America! 

CURTISS 

WRIGHT 

Manufacturing  Divisions 

CUBTISS-WRIGHT  AIRPLANB  DIVISION 
WRIGHT  AERONAUTICAL  CCRRORATION 
CURTISS- WRIGHT  RROPBLLER  DIVISION 

'k  Buy  War  Bonds  Today  -k 

01944  CURTtSS  WIII«MT  CORPORAnoH 
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AP  ARGUES  RIGHTS  OF  COOPERATIVE  TO  KEEP  WHAT  IT  HAS  CREATED 


cOHtinued  from  pag*  56 
the  commoa  lew  and  some  under  the 
•nUtruBt  lawa,  but  they  aU  show  that: 

(1)  It  la  normal,  uaual  and  lawful 
for  men  to  cooperate  to  accoui- 
pliah  Bomethiny  tocetber  which 
they  cannot  accompliah  aeparate- 
ly;  and  that 

(2)  nmy  have  the  rlcht  to  chooae 
their  own  aaeoclatea  in  accordance 
with  their  own  leKilJiiiute  acll- 
intereat. 

An  analyala  of  aonip  of  the  principal 
caaea  thue  citad — refiitinc  the  Govem- 
inent'a  claim  that  they  are  irrelevant 
to  the  iaaue  here  preafoittHi — follows  in 
Point  VI. 

The  statement  in  the  tlovcnimcnt 
brief  that  it  ia  a  basic  principle  of  non- 
profit  coneumer  cooperativea  that  mem- 
tterahip  shall  be  open  to  all  on  equal 
terma  ia  completely  unjuatifled  ae  a 
statement  of  law.  There  ia  no  prin¬ 
ciple  of  law  that  requirea  such  a  roMilt. 

The  cases  cited  herein  anil  in  the 
.\P  main  brief  all  dealt  with  coopera¬ 
tives  which  were  not  bpen  to  all.  In- 
lieed,  the  Oovemment  brief  itself  in  a 
footnote  points  out  that  a  cooiierative 
to  produce  aomethinr  (which  ia  what 
•VP  is)  stands  upon  a  different  footing. 

The  Government  armimeni — as  we 
have  said— comes  to  this — tli.it  there 
can  be  no  such  thinrs  as  privat*-  >-oup- 
erativee — farmers’  cooperativea,  mutual 
insurance  companies,  mutual  broad- 
caatinq  companies — or  mutual  news- 
s'atherinc  acencies. 

It  is  novel  conception  of  the  law 
that  a  dosed  cooperative  Is  illeral  as 
such.  Is  it  to  be  illegal  for  farmers 
to  have  a  closed  cooperative  to  buy 
and  run  a  wheat  “combine" — or  a 
creamery  or  an  apple  packing  plant— 
or  a  storaye  warehouse  f 

That  there  is  no  principle  of  law 
that  cooperatives  must  admit  all  ap¬ 
plicants  is  denied  by  a  Bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Ayricul- 
tura  itself,  entitled  I/eyal  Phases  of 
i'ooperatlve  Aaaortatlons,  by  L.  S.  Hul- 
bert.  Farm  Credit  Administration,  U.  3. 
Department  of  Ayriculture,  Bulletin 
No.  60,  May,  1043.  This  Bulletin, 
under  the  beadiny  “Who  Hay  Become 
Members,"  says: 

“May  a  oeoperative  association  select 
its  members  and  thus  determine  for 
whom  it  will  market  products  or  fur¬ 
nish  supplies?  Judyiny  by  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  courts  with  respect  to 
other  orranisations,  the  answer  ia 
‘Tes.’  In  the  absence  of  a  statute 
prescribiny  rules  relative  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  members  or  stockholders, 
an  association  at  I'omraon  law  is  free 
to  accept  some  and  reject  others. 
With  respect  to  non-stock  associa¬ 
tions,  numerous  court  decisions  sup¬ 
port  this  view." 

The  Bulletin  .also  sf.ates  under  the 
headiny  "Admission  of  Members  in  Un¬ 
incorporated  .4seociations“; 

“It  has  been  previously  stated  that 
an  unincorporated  association  may 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  mem¬ 
bers.  It  cannot  bo  compelled  to  ad¬ 
mit  as  members  persons  whom  it 
chooses  to  cyclude." 

V. 

It  ia  not  unroosonabla  or  unlow- 
!ul  lor  a  ceoporotivo  group  to  da* 
aira  to  kaap  what  thay  hava  joint- 
If  craatad  lor  thair  own  uaa. 

The  defendants  are  cooperatiny  to 
produce  “copy."  That  “copy”  has 
value.  It  is  not  unreasonable  for  them 
to  ask  that  the  news  they  collect — the 
“copy"  they  prepare — the  service  they 
oriyinate — shall  be  their  own. 

The  Government  has  failed  to  ad¬ 
vance  any  convindny  aryuments  to  the 
contrary. 

This  is  not  a  case  where  the  defend¬ 
ants  have  combined  to  monopolise  any- 
thiny.  n>ey  have  not  combined  to 
coerce  anyone.  They  have  combined 
to  create  somethiny. 

'niis  Court  itself  has  declared  that 
the  purpose  of  'nie  Associated  Press  is 
a  normal  and  leylUmate  purpose: 

“Not  only  innocent  but  extremely 
useful  in  itself.” 

Absent  monopoly,  domination,  indis- 
pensabiUty  or  coercion — it  is  not  un¬ 
lawful  for  men  to  oryanlse  a  coopera¬ 
tive  for  such  “Innocent"  purposes  or 
for  them  to  keep  the  resultiny  “copy" 
for  themselves. 

That  is  what  this  court  said  in  the 

S8 


Bt.  liouis  Terminal  case,  that  in  the 
absence  of  monopoly  the  cooperative 
could  have  kept  the  terminal  “for  their 
eommon  but  exclusive  use." — other 
companies  miyfat  be  admitted  on  terms 
or  excluded  altoyetber. 

All  technicalities  aside — the  purpose 
of  this  lawsuit  is  to  take  that  copy 
away  from  the  defendants  and  to 
compel  them  to  share  it  with  their  com¬ 
petitors  before  they  publish  it  them. 
selves. 


VL 

The  right  of  a  cooperative  to 
keep  their  own  product  for  their 
own  use  includes  the  right  not  to 
share  the  benefit  of  such  use  with 
competitors. 

The  Court  below  did  not  decide  this 
case  ayainst  the  defendants  upon  an.t 
theory  of  inadequacy  of  competition — 
or  injury  to  competitors.  It  deeiiliil  it 
upon  the  novel  theory  that  the  public 
policy  of  "full  illumination" — ho  il 
Ihouyht — required  the  defendants  to 
sacnllio  I  heir  proprietary  interest  in 
their  own  copy  for  the  proimsed  l»  ne 
lit  of  thi'  luiblic. 

The  Govi-rnment  in  its  |ire-.eiil  tinef 
has  abandonnl  the  special  luililic- 
policy  theory  of  the  court  l>-low — or 
at  least  aritues  it  so  fiiiiitly  tliat  it 
can  be  rcyarded  onlj  os  a  niaUc- 
weiyht. 

The  Government  brief  now  relics 
upon  another  novel  theory  of  inter 
pretiny  the  anti-trust  laws — namely,  tlie 
theory  that  there  is  somethiny  about 
■■ooiM'ration  that  is  so  inherently  uii- 
lawful — that  if  the  memliers  of  a 
(.■ooperative  secure  any  “benefit" — any 
“competitive  advantaye"  from  their 
cooiieration — they  must  share  it  with 
their  competitors.  This  aryument  is 
repeated  in  varyiny  forms  but  in  sub- 
statice  it  is  the  same  throuyhout. 

The  position  of  the  Oovemment  may¬ 
be  further  Illustrated  by  the  statement 
in  its  brief,  pace  76: 

“The  district  court  took  a  different 
view  of  the  law,  sayiny  that  ‘a  com¬ 
bination  may  be  within  its  riyhts,  al- 
thouyh  it  operates  to  the  prejudice 
of  outsiders  whom  it  excludes.'  " 

This  theory  of  the  Oovemment  ayain 
is  a  new  interpretation  of  the  anti- 
tnist  act.  No  court — so  far  as  we 
are  aware — has  ever  held  that — absent 
monopoly — indispensability  or  coercion 
— the  members  of  a  i-ooiierative  must 
not  only  compete  ayainst  others — but 
must  actively  aid  competitors  to  com¬ 
pete  ayainst  themselves. 

1.  The  ymeral  rule. 

In  the  passase  from  the  St.  I.ouls 
Terminal  case— quoted  above,  pare  13 
— this  Court  said  that  absent  monop¬ 
oly — the  members  of  the  terminal  as¬ 
sociation  could  have  kept  their  ter¬ 
minals 

“for  their  common  but  exclusive  use." 

This  is  exactly  what  the  defendants 
contend  here.  They  have  a  riyht  to 
keep  the  “copy"  they  have  created 
for  their  common  but  exclusive  use. 

It  is  ayainst  the  first  principles  of 
free  private  enterprise  that  they  should 
he  compelled  not  only  to  compete — 
hut  to  help  their  competitors  i-ompete 
ay.ainst  themselves. 

The  Government  concedes  that  the 
by-law  ayainst  supplyioy  AP  "copy"  to 
non-members  is  entirely  reasonable  and 
lawful  per  se.  It  says,  however,  that 
the  .\P  members  cannot  even  “consider” 
their  own  self-interest  in  .idmittlny 
members. 

This  reeerv.stlon  nullifies  the  riyht 
of  the  members  to  keep  their  copy  for 
themselves.  It  is  basic  that  the  riyht 
fo  cooperate  includes  the  riyht  to  se¬ 
lect  one’s  own  associates.  That  Is  the 
essence  of  free,  private  enterprise  ns 
distinyiiislird  from  pnbllr-iitlllty  enter¬ 
prise.  What  the  Oovemment  is  s.ayiny 
Is  that  there  cannot  be  a  private  co¬ 
operative  news-yatheriny  ayency. 

This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Attorney  General  refcrreil 
fo  in  the  AP  main  brief.  The  .\ttorney 
General — upon  the  direct  complaint  of 
a  newspaper  competitor — ntled  as  to 
the  AP  that; 

“  •  •  •  it  is  no  violation  of  the  .Anti- 
Trust  Act  for  a  croup  of  newspapers 
fo  form  an  association  to  collect  and 
cllstrihute  news  for  their  common 
benefit,  and  to  that  end  fo  ayree  fo 
furnish  the  news  collected  by  them 


only  to  each  other  or  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion;  •  •  •  .  And  If  that  is  true  the 
corollary  must  be  true,  namely,  that 
newspaiiers  deslriny  to  form  and  maiu- 
tain  HUch  an  oryamxatloii  m.-iy  deter¬ 
mine  who  shall  be  and  wUo  hUiiII  not 
be  their  associates.’’ 

The  court  deciHious  holdlni;  that 
newH-yatherlny  ayeiicies  are  not  under 
obliyation  to  supply  their  news  to  their 
competitors  are  c-ollcctcd  in  the  .tl* 
main  brief.  Many  additional  c.-iKes  in¬ 
volving-  other  cooperatives  are  col¬ 
lected  in  the  AP  main  briel.  We  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Court  p.-irticularly 
to  iliiiit  V,  New  Vork  t'ottoii  Kwliangv. 
In  that  case  the  Court  said: 

"It  is  eBtahliBheil  that  the  quotations 
are  properly  and  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  law.  and  that  the 
Kxch.inye  'has  the  riylit  to  keep  the 
work  which  it  has  done,  or  paid  for 
doiiuc,  to  itself.’  “ 

In  the  same  case  this  Court  expressly 
defiiusl  the  right  of  the  Exchange  as: 
"The  right  •  •  •  to  keep  the  quota- 
tioPH  to  itself  or  communicate  them 
to  others." 

Again,  in  Moore  v.  New  Vork  Cotton 
Kxrhanyc,  a  case  involving  a  coopera¬ 
tive  with  limiteil  members — which  dis- 
tribiiteil  its  price  quotations  only  to 
inemlicrH  and  other  approved  applicants 
— I  he  lower  court  said: 

“  •  •  •  the  Exchange  is  under  no 
legal  duty  to  sell  its  quotations  to  aiiy 
particiilar  person  nor  to  all.” 

This  Court,  in  alllrmiiig.  hehl  that: 
“In  furnishing  the  quotations  to  one 
and  refusing  to  furnish  them  to  an¬ 
other.  tho  exchange  is  but  exercising 
the  ontinary  right  of  a  private  vendor 
of  news  •••.’’ 


3.  \  cooperative— otherwise  lawful- 
does  not  become  unlawful  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  members  obtain  some 
benefit— some  comiietltlve  ad¬ 
vantage— as  the  result  of 
their  own  efforts. 

The  main  contention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  brief,  as  previously  shown,  is 
that  there  is  Honiethiiig  so  inherently 
wrong  about  cooperation — in  whatever 
form — that  it  must  never  result  in 
greater  efficiency— or  in  any  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.  If  it  does  so  the  co- 
operators  cannot  keep  the  benefit  for 
themselves  but  must  share  it  with  their 
competitors. 

Cooperation,  says  the  Oovemment 
brief,  constitutes  unlawful  restraint  of 
tr.ade; 

“If  they  thereby  attain  an  advantage 
over  persona  from  whom  the  fruits  of 
such  joint  action  are  withheld.’’ 

As  we  understand  it,  the  contention 
is  fhat  cooperation — if  It  results  in 
oxcellenco— is  Illegal  without  more. 

The  Government  on  this  point  relies 
on  excellence  alone; 
not  monopoly 
not  indispensability 
not  coercion 
blit  exrellmre  alone 
A  competitor — may  compete — and 
must  compete.  To  compete  is  to  strug¬ 
gle  to  excel. 

But  if  any  competitor  does  excel — 
then  he  violates  the  law.  Ills  exeel- 
lenre  Is.  per  se,  his  condemnation. 

This  is  an  egalitarian  conception  of 
the  .mti-fmst  laws  which  has  never  yet 
been  ac<>epted  by  this  Court,  although 
it  has  been  advanced  In  other  cases. 

We  cite  the  following — among  other 
ilecisions — in  which  this  egalitarian 
principle  ha*  been  rejected. 

The  general  rule — that  the  purpose 
of  the  anti -trust  lawa  is  not  fo  level 
down  competitors — is  stated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cases; 

Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Curtis 
I'nbllshing  Company: 

"Effective  competition  requires  that 
traders  have  large  freedom  of  action 
w-hen  conducting  their  own  affairs, 
‘^tiiccess  alone  does  not  show  repre¬ 
hensible  mcthmls.  although  it  may 
increase  or  render  insuperable  the 
difficulties  which  rivals  mu«t  face.” 

Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  .Slnelair 
Refining  Co.: 

“The  powers  of  the  Commission  are 
limited  by  the  statntes.  It  has  no 
general  authority  to  compel  competi¬ 
tors  to  a  common  level,  to  interfere 
.  with  ordinary  huslnees  methmls  or  to 
prescribe  arbitrary  standards  for  those 
cneagcil  in  the  conflict  for  advantage 
called  competition.  The  gre.at  purpose 
of  both  statutes  was  fo  advance  the 
public  interest  by  securing  fair  op¬ 


portunity  lor  the  play  of  tlis  fu., 
lug  loroes  ordinarily  ungaoiiMrt 
on  honest  desire  lor  gain,  AWbii? 
end  it  u  essential  that  thots 
venture  their  time,  skill  amj 
should  have  large  irveuau  oiTTt 
in  the  conduct  of  their  own 
United  Btates  v.  I'nited 
Corp.:  "" 

"Competition  consists  ol  biuiaea  u. 
tivities  and  abilit) — they  ms-  ^ 
life;  but  there  may  be  isukuei 
Are  the  activities  to  be  sacoiiru,, 
when  militant  and  suiqju-«isd  ur  nn 
latiil  when  tnumphuiu  b'esu*,  oUs 
dominance  attained)  Xu  such  pun 
olism  the  Government's  coniauu 
which  regards  power  rather  llm  „ 
use  the  determining  oooiuiuiti^ 
seciiis  to  conduet.” 

This  general  rule  is  applicable  iht » 
the  cose  ol  cooperatives.  A  newi 
live  to  produce  something  lor  the  nt* 
bers'  own  use  is  not  unlawlul  err 
because  the  members  get  lome  twt 
1.  e.,  advantage,  out  uf  their  ceep-t, 
lion  which  comi>eting  uon-meniben 
not  enjoy.  ^ 

In  United  State*  v.  Termlatl  iw. 
elation  of  St.  Louis,  this  Court  tglg 
that  under  the  Sherman  Act  rulnu 
could  form  an  association  to  kop 
terminals  and — if  they  aid  not 
olize  all  terminal  larilitiee — need  m 
share  the  advantages  ol  ths  aetorut. 
with  competing  railroads. 

Ill  .Appalachian  Coals,  Ine.  v.  I'lin 
States,  this  Court  likewisa  ruled  ikg 
under  the  Shermuii  Act  coal  prodaos 
could  form  an  association  to  sell  tier 
coal — .and — if  they  did  not  motiopiU: 
the  coal  market — ixiuld  enjoy  Ua  a 
vantage  of  this  association  In.  na 
petition  with  other  sellers  not  m^. 
ol  the  association: 

"A  cooperative  enterpriao,  otbeir 
free  from  objection,  which  ent! 
with  It  no  monopoliatie  meoia. 
not  to  be  condemned  at  an  uadiKe 
straint  •  •  •  •’ 


“Putting  an  end  to  injnrioui  pat 
tlces,  and  the  coiiseqnsnt  ioim' 
ment  of  the  competitive  poaUloa  «Ii 
group  of  producers,  ia  not  a  ha 
worthy  aim  and  may-  be  enbrtij  or 
sonant  with  the  public  intoroat,  ika 
the  group  must  still  meet  elms 
competition  in  a  fair  market  at 
neither  seeks  nor  it  able  to  eleci  i 
domination  ol  prioes." 

.MM- West  Theatres  Co.  v.  r»4|m 
tive  Theatres: 

The  (kiurt  in  this  case  roM  Uai  n 
der  the  Sherman  Act  moviag  psui 
theatres  could  form  an  assoeiatico  a 
purchase  film  for  them  and— m  k« 
as  they  did  not  coerce  outaldm  a 
ai-hieve  a  monopoly — could  eaior  *> 
advantages  of  this  joint  pnidusi. 
IKiwcr  in  competition  with  a  CMF 
tag  theatre  owner  who  applied  l»  * 
mission  in  the  association  and  n 
turned  down: 

“Independent  operatora  mar  * 
ganize  for  the  reasonable  proaaiiz 
ol  their  economic  activity  iltts; 
violation  ol  the  Sherman  law." 

The  Prairie  Farmer  PobHahlil  u 
V.  The  Indiana  Farmec’i  OtMi  ?6 
llshlng  t'o.: 

The  cotirt  here  held  that  uadB  ■ 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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III 


What  Will  Be  America’s 
Postwar  Industry  No.  1? 


Iet’S  take  a  quick  t^lance  at  America’s  postwar  future. 

I  What  needs,  what  wants,  can  be  expected  to  go  to 
work? 

Well,  since  history  repeats  itself,  let’s  look  at  the  past: 
Robert  M.  Bowes,  President  of  the  Bowes  “Seal  Fast’’ 
Corporation,  is  a  patron  of  the  Indianapolis  Speedway. 
His  racing  cars  won  six  firsts  and  two  seconds  in  National 
Speed  Events  in  1940  and  1941  and-in  both  years  won  the 
National  AAA  Championship.  Mr.  Bowes  recently  told  us 

this:  - 

Lou  Meyer,  my  famous  driver,  walked  in  one  day  and 
handed  me  an  invoice  for  a  new  crankshaft  for  our 
Bowes  “Seal  Fast’’  Special.  1  looked  at  the  amount  and 
whistled:  $842! 

“For  a  crankshaft,  Lou?’’  I  said.  “Why,  last  week 
I  bought  my  wife  a  new  DeSoto  sports  coupe-  body, 
motor,  tires,  wheels,  upholstery,  pedals,  gadgets  galore. 
And  the  whole  works  cost  me  only  $890.’’ 

Lou  grinned.  “Well,  Bob,  we  only  wanted  this  one  spe¬ 
cial  crankshaft.  And  there’s  only  one  way  to  make  one 
crankshaft— grind  it  and  whittle  it  out  by  hand.  That’s 
what  we  did,  and  it  cost  $842.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “I  only  wanted  one  DeSoto  for  my  wife, 
and  I  got  the  whole  car  for  $890,  crankshaft  and  all.” 
“Sure,”  said  Lou,  “and  here’s  how  to  figure  that  out. 
Somehow,  somebody  made  about  a  million  other  people 
want  a  DeSoto,  just  like  the  DeSoto  you  wanted  for 
Mrs.  Bowes.” 

He  grinned  again  and  walked  out  with  my  okay  for 
the  $842  crankshaft. 

I  sat  there,  thinking  about  America  and  what  Lou  had 
said.  Somehow,  somebody  had  made  a  million  people 
want-not  need,  but  want—A  DeSoto.  That  want  was 
what  brought  the  price  down.  I  thought:  Whoever  made 
those  million  people  want  DeSoto  cars,  certainly  gave 
me  and  my  wife  a  break. 


Let’s  go  further  back  than  DeSoto: 

In  1904,  a  Packard  would  have  cost  you  $7,000.  By  1908, 
the  price  average  of  all  cars  was  $2,130.  And  by  1939,  the 
price  average  was  down  to  $613. 

Let’s  go  back  still  further.  In  1903,  a  Ford  cost  $950.  By 
1916,  just  before  the  rising  industrial  costs  of  World  War  I, 
a  Ford  cost  as  little  as  $365. 

***** 

Let’s  go  back  some  more. 

From  the  1910  $25-and-up  seven-piece  ladies  bathing  cos¬ 
tumes  to  the  streamlined  Jantzen  of  1918  at  $8.50  was  only 
the  beginning ;  the  price  was  down  as  low  as  $4.95  by  1941. 
The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  of  1906  cost  $5.00.  Thirty  years 
later,  a  Gillette  Razor  and  5  Gillette  Blue  Blades  stood  you 
exactly  49^. 

The  postwar  Kotex  of  25  years  back  was  almost  a  shocking 
item  to  order  out  loud— even  at  65^  a  box.  Today,  that  box 
of  Kotex  costs  an  unembarrassed  22<. 

Let’s  go  back  still  further.  Kodaks  from  $50  in  1888  to 
$17.50  in  1936.  Box  cameras  from  $8  in  1888  to  $1  in  1936. 
Tires  from  $25  in  1910,  to  $15  in  1925,  to  $12  in  1936. 
Soup  from  25^  in  1900  to  10^  list  price  tcxlay. 

-In  1921,  the  price  average  of  electric  refrigerators  was 
$550.  A  1939  model,  infinitely  improved,  cost  but  $169. 

-In  1922,  the  price  average  of  washing  machines  was  $154. 
In  1939,  it  was  $69. 

-In  1927,  the  price  average  of  radio  sets  was  $125.  In  1939, 
it  was  $31. 


B..t  why  keep  on?  There  are  enough  of  such  case-histories 
to  prove  that  mass  demand  plus  mass  production  creates 
lower  and  yet  lower  prices.  So  that  more  and  more  are 
bought.  So  that  more  jobs  are  created.  So  that  mass  pro¬ 
duction  can  drive  prices  down  in  a  constantly  descending 
spiral. 

That's  the  American  economy  at  work. 

But  mass  demand  and  mass  production  are  only  two-thirds 
of  the  American  economy.  Without  brand  advertising,  mass 
demand  and  mass  production  could  never  even  get  going. 

***** 

Regarding  our  national  economy,  there  are  two  common 
misconceptions : 

First,  that  mass  production,  of  itself,  creates  mass  demand. 
Second,  that  mass  demand,  of  itself,  creates  mass  consump¬ 
tion. 

Let’s  dispel  these  misconceptions,  once  and  for  all. 

1.  Mass  production  is  not  worth  a  plugged  nickel  without 
mass  consumption. 

2.  Mass  consumption  is  just  another  term  for  mass  buying. 

3.  And  mass  buying  just  does  not  happen  without  brand 
advertising.  That  is  how  mass  wants  are  created.  Many 
have  tried  to  get  along  without  brand  advertising— and 
failed. 

When  Isaac  M.  Singer  invented  the  sewing  machine,  people 
refused  to  believe  it  was  possible  to  “sew  by  machinery.” 
Yet  he  sold  100  million  sewing  machines— to  those  same 
people— thanks  to  mass  production,  mass  buying— and  brand 
advertising. 

When  William  Bristol  got  the  idea  that  led  to  I^na  and 
Massage,  did  people  buy  Ipana  without  urging?  Far  from 
it;  mass  production,  mass  buying  and  brand  advertising 
helped  bring  oral  hygiene  home  to  millions. 

When  a  few  hand-stitched  “aeroplanes”  flapped  around  the 
makeshift  pylons  at  Belmont  Park  in  1910,  did  anyone 
envision  the  giant  Mars?  Yet  mass  production,  mass  buying 
and  brand  advertising  will  make  such  planes  a  daily  com¬ 
monplace,  come  Postwar  II. 

Yes!  The  one  gn^eat  hope  of  Postwar  II  is  to  satisfy  wants 
—not  just  fill  needs.  The  difference?  The  intensity,  the  per¬ 
sistence  with  which  brand  advertising  is  put  to  work. 

***** 

Remember  the  refrigerators,  the  Fords,  the  radios,  the  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  the  safety  razors,  the  swim-suits,  of  past 
postwar  eras. 

And  take  a  look  ahead— to  the  plywoods,  plastics,  television, 
electronics,  vitamins,  aircraft,  rayons  and  nylons,  of  one 
year  or  two  years  from  now. 

How  many  millions  will  these  new  giant  industries  employ? 
How  many  billions  of  income  will  they  generate?  How  much 
mass  production,  mass  buying  and  mass  consumption  will 
they  bring  about?  How  low  will  prices  come  in  these  prod¬ 
ucts? 

If  America  can  supply  this  one  answer— she  will  solve  all 
other  problems. 

She  will  attain  the  55  million  jobs  necessary  to  support  the 
HO  billions  of  dollars  of  national  yearly  income  which  ex¬ 
perts  declare  are  necessary. 

Brand  advertising  is  Postwar  Industry  No.  i— upon  which 
America’s  postwar  future  depends.  Without  brand  adver¬ 
tising,  it  is  doubtful  if  these  jobs  and  this  income  can  be 
attained,  under  our  present  way  of  life. 

Brand  advertising,  put  to  work,  will  do  the  job. 

FAWCCn  PUBIICATIONS  INC,  1501  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.Y. 


NOTE :  This  advertisement  is  appearing  in  1000-line  space  in  large-city  newspapers  through¬ 
out  America,  and  in  leading  industrial  and  business  magazines.  It  is  the  seventh  of  a  series, 
pointing  out  how  greatly  everyone  benefits  by  brand  advertising.  Proofs  available  on  request. 
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GOVERNMENT  DECREE  'WOULD  PUT  DEFENDANTS’  HANDS  IN  WRINGER 


coHttnued  from  p»ge  58 
sheruuii  Act  newKPiliNsra  could  cum- 
biue  liirouxli  au  advoruauic  axeucy  in 
uUcrtuc  low  ioiul  adveruaiud  rauw  oven 
UiouKli  Uiw  piauxHl  <u  a  diaadvauuMie  a 
uunipciiua  uou-iu«iul>er  uewapaper: 
"Here,  appoiianu,  it  aeeuia  to  ua. 
brouahl  alMiut  a  aitualiuu  by  uarue- 
lucut  amoiiaal  tbemaclvca  wUereby  in 
aaaociauou  lliey  ouuid  reduce  Ibe  coal 
ul  aecuruig'  aualcuauce  ui  ibe  way  ot 
advertuuuir  in  cuuipelitiun  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  dearee  wilb  ualiutial  larui  papera, 
Wtiat  lliey  aouabt  in  mat  reaped  waa 
ounducive  to  reduclion  oi  coat  and  to 
eUicieucy  oi  operaliou  oi  Uieir  buai- 
ucaaoa.  Uulortuualcly,  appellee  waa 
not  in  poaition  to  meet  that  competi¬ 
tion;  but  mat  lad,  it  aeema  to  ua, 
■a  one  ot  tbe  lortuuea  ui  development 
ul  iiiiliialrtal  practicea,  and  lla  exiat- 
eiice  alKiuld  not  aiamp  witu  the  atigma 
ul  illeaalily  the  act  oi  appellauta." 
The  aauie  pruiciple  haa  been  applied 
m  the  caae  oi  atuck  and  commodity 
exchanvea.  It  ia  undoubtedly  a  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  membera  to  beluiik  to  aucb 
limited-memberahip  orKaiiizatiuna.  They 
have  nut  been  obhaed  to  aharc  thuae 
benelita  with  nunmcnibera  on  that 
acc*uunt — aa  the  iollowiiiit  caaea  allow: 

In  Board  of  Trade  v,  liiriatie  tlriiin 
B  8tuek  I'u.,  thla  Court  held  that  the 
laraeat  cooperative  yrain  exchaiikc  in 
the  world,  whuae  memberahip  waa  lim- 
iteil,  did  not  violate  the  Shennan  Act 
in  katheriiiy  tuxether  price  uuotatiuiia 
and  entering:  into  ountracta  with  tele- 
rraph  companiea  which  limiUxi  the 
advaiitakea  oi  tbe  quotationa  to  the 
membera  and  certain  other  approved 
applieanta: 

"  *  *  *  HO  far  aa  theee  contracta  limit 
the  communication  ot  what  the  plaiii- 
till  mikht  have  refrained  from  oom- 
muiiieatinr  to  anyone,-  there  ia  no 
monopoly  or  attempt  at  monopoly, 
and  no  contract  in  reatraint  of  trade, 
either  under  tbe  atatute  or  at  com¬ 
mon  law." 

In  Hunt  V.  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
ehanxe,  thia  Court  upheld  the  rikhl  of 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchanke,  whoae 
memberahip  waa  limited,  to  restrict  the 
distribution  of  its  price  quotations  even 
thouirh  its  purpose  was  to  keep  the  ad- 
vantaires  of  these  quotations  from 
"bucket  shop"  competitors  of  Ex- 
chanye  membera.  The  object  of  the  Ex- 
changre  waa  approvingly  stated  as; 

•  the  control  of  the  quotations 
by  the  Exchanire  and  its  protection 
from  the  competition  of  bucket 
shops 

In  Moore  v.  New  York  Cotton  Rx- 
ehanxe.  this  Court  ruled  that  under  the 
Sherman  Act  the  largest  cotton  ex- 
ohanire  in  the  country,  whose  member¬ 
ship  waa  limited,  could  deny  tbe  advan¬ 
tages  of  ita  price  quotations  to  com¬ 
petitive  exchange; 

“In  furnishing  the  quotationa  to  one 
and  refusing  to  furnish  them  to  an¬ 
other,  the  exchange  ia  but  exercising 
the  ordinary  right  of  a  private  vendor 
of  news  or  other  property." 

The  same  principle  htM  also  been  ap¬ 
plied  In  the  cases  involving  cooperative 
news-gathering  agencies.  The  com¬ 
plainants  in  those  cast  a  were,  of  course, 
competitora  who  had  not  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  in  the  agencies 
in  question. 

The  majority  of  the  court  below  in 
the  present  case  did  not  adopt  the 
principle  for  which  the  Oovemment 
now  contends.  The  majority  opinion 
specifically  stated  the  rule  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language; 

"•  •  •  a  combination  may  be  within 
its  rights,  although  it  operates  to  the 
prejudice  of  outsiders  whom  it  ex¬ 
cludes." 

If,  as  the  Oovemment  contends,  the 
rule  which  outlaws  any  "advantage" 
attained  by  cooperation  ia  applicable 
not  only  to  the  press  but  to  all  ether 
forms  of  enterprise  as  well,  then  the 
results  could  only  be  described  as  rev¬ 
olutionary. 

If  by  cooperative  action — in  what¬ 
ever  form — the  parties  are  able  to  in¬ 
crease  their  collective  elBcieiicy — then 
the  result  la  that  because  of  their  effi¬ 
ciency,  they  violate  the  law. 

Such  a  rule  would  destroy  all  prog¬ 
ress. 

The  very  purpose  of  competition  is 
to  stimulate  men  to  excel.  But  under 
this  rule — if  they  do  excel  it  avails 
them  nothing  —  competitively;  they 
must  either  dissolve  or  put  themselves 


in  a  position  where  everything  they  do 
will  benefit  thiur  competitors  as  much 
UH  it  bcncllts  themselves. 

How  such  a  rule  could  lx-  applied  In 
actual  practice — it  is  impossible  to 
imagine. 

,1,  Cases  cited  by  the  Uuvemment 

The  Government  has  not  cited  a  sin¬ 
gle  case  in  suimort  of  its  theory  that 
cooperation  alone  requires  the  sharing 
of  any  resulting  benefit.  In  every  case 
cited  by  the  Government  some  addi¬ 
tional  element  existed  without  which 
cooperation  would  not  have  been  illegal. 

In  some  of  the  cases  the  i-ooperators 
were  attempting  to  coerce  others  or 
control  their  condiKd — in  other  wonls. 
using  predatory  prai-tices.  In  some  of 
the  cas<-s  the  additional  clement  w.as 
monopoly  or  Indispcnsahility.  In  not 
one  single  case  was  there  any  illegality 
— in  the  absemx!  of  one  or  more  of 
these  elements. 

It  is  a  new  interpretation  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws — never  before  laid  down — 
that  the  memIxTs  of  a  coopi-rativo  to 
prmiiiee  something  for  their  own  use 
must  help  their  competitors  compete 
agitinst  the  memlx>rs  themselves. 

Wo  shall  discuss  the  cases — cited  by 
the  Government — in  the  following  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  brief. 


The  boycott  and  reiusal-to-daal 
cases  are  irrelevant. 

The  Government  has  citetl  a  large 
number  of  cases  involving  Ixiycotts  and 
refusals  to  deal,  tn  every  one  of  those 
cases — and  the  Government’s  own  de¬ 
scription  shows  it — the  defendants  re¬ 
fused  to  deal  In  order  to  drive  soirnmne 
else — a  competitor— out  of  business,  or 
to  coerce  someone.  In  i-very  one  of 
them,  refusal  to  deal  was  being  used  as 
a  weaiMiii  .-tgainst  others— to  drive  them 
out  of  business  or  to  ctx'rre  their  con¬ 
duct. 

AP  is  not  seeking  to  coerce  anyone. 
The  Government  brief  admits  that  AP 
does  not  try  to  control  the  trtuie  prac¬ 
tices  of  others. 

There  is  no  Ixiyeott  here — the  AP 
members  are  not  trj-ing  to  coerce  or 
control  anyone.  They  are  minding  their 
own  business. 

They  are  merely  taking  the  position 
that  they  are  not  required  to  put  com¬ 
petitors  in  a  position  to  use  the  AP 
COP.V — which  they  have  created — 
against  themselves. 

These  cases  are  set  forth  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  brief.  They  may  be  sum- 
marixeil  as  follows,  in  the  order  cited ; 

(11  Eastern  States  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers  .\sH’n  v.  L'nltnl  States. 
A  combination  of  retail  lumber 
dealers  refused  to  deal  with 
wholesalers  selling  at  retail — in 
order  to  compel  them  to  cease 
selling  at  retnil, 

(3)  Fashion  Originators’  Guild.  Inc, 
V.  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
A  combination  of  manufacturers 
refused  to  deal  with  retailers 
who  purchased  from  “pirate" 
manufacturers — In  order  to  force 
those  manufacturers  to  cease 
“pirating"  designs. 

(3)  Montague  A  Co.  v.  Ix>wry,  A 
“dcmlnant”  combination  of  tile 
dealers  and  manufacturers 
agreed  not  to  sell  to  non-mem¬ 
bers  except  at  an  increased 
price — In  iwder  to  force  non- 
members  to  become  members  as 
the  price  of  being  able  “to  trans¬ 
act  their  business  as  they  had 
theretofore  done.” 

(4)  Ramsay  Co.  v.  Associated  Bill 
Posters.  A  combination  of  bill¬ 
posters  refused  to  deal  with  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  lithographers  doing 
business  with  other  bill-posters 
—In  order  to  drive  nut  of  busi¬ 
ness  those  other  bill-posters. 

(6)  Anderson  v.  Shipowners  .\ssocia- 
tlon.  A  combination  of  ship¬ 
owners  refused  to  hire  seamen 
except  through  an  association 
employment  office  at  association 
fixed  wages — in  order  to  control 
the  employment  of  these  seamen. 

(6)  BInderup  v.  Paths  Exchange. 
A  combination  of  film  ilistribu- 
tors  refused  to  deal  with  an  ex¬ 
hibitor — In  order  to  eliminate 
the  trade  of  the  exhibitor. 

(7)  Sugar  Institute,  Inc.  v.  United 
States.  A  combination  of  sugar 


refiners  refUHc<l  to  deal  with 
anyone  who  (xirricsl  on  both  a 
warehouse  and  a  brokerage 
business — In  order  to  compel 
him  to  rhoose  which  business  he 
would  carry  on — this  being  part 
of  a  plan  to  tlx  prices. 

(8)  Paramount  Famous  Lasky  Corp. 
v.  United  States.  A  combination 
of  film  distributors  refused  to 
deal  with  exhibitors  who  would 
not  sign  a  contracd  providing  for 
compulsory  arbitration — in  order 
to  control  the  exhibitors. 

(91  United  Btates  v.  First  National 
Pictures,  Inc.  A  powerful  com¬ 
bination  of  film  (iistributors  re¬ 
fused  to  deal  with  purchasers  of 
theatres— in  order  to  eomi>el 
them  to  assume  the  nhligations 
of  their  predecessors. 

(101  .Ainerieun  Medieal  .\ss’n  v. 
Unitetl  Htates.  A  combination 
of  physicians  refiisr-d  to  deal 
with  a  cooix-rative  health  group 
and  sought  to  induce  hospitals 
similarly  to  refuse  tn  deal — in 
order  to  drive  the  health  group 
<uit  of  biisim-ss. 

(11)  Interstate  Circuit,  Inc.  v.  United 
States.  .\  combination  of  film 
distributors,  at  the  request  of  an 
exhibitor,  refused  to  deal  with 
other  exhibitors — In  order  to 
eontrol  the  manner  In  which  the 
other  exhibitors  coiidiirted  their 
busineia. 

vin. 

The  trade-aasociation-stotistica 
caaea  ore  irrelevant. 

The  Government  brief  cites  a  num- 
Ix-r  of  price-fixing  cases  where  trade 
associations,  which  had  collected  statis¬ 
tics.  were  required  to  make  those  statis¬ 
tics  available  to  their  customers.  Those 
cases  are  clearly  dstinguishable  on  the 
following  grounds- 

( 1 )  The  customers  were  unable  to 
obtain  the  same  information 
themselves — as  other  papers  .and 
other  news  agencies  do: 

(2)  The  statistics  were  to  be  kept 
sei'ret. 

’Thus,  as  this  Court  observed 
in  the  case  of  Maple  Flooring 
Manufacturers  .tss’n  v.  United 
States,  the  information  was 
"treated  as  confidential  and  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  buyers." 

(3)  This  gave  the  combination  power 
to  overreach  their  customers,  as 
the  Court  said  in  United  States 
V.  American  Linseed  O'l  Co.! 

"(The  protlucers)  With  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  •  *  •  went 

forth  to  deal  with  widely  sep¬ 
arated  and  unorganised  custom¬ 
ers  nec<‘ssarily  Ignorant  of  the 
true  conditions." 

(4)  The  purpose  was  to  fix  prices 
and  control  production. 

None  of  these  reasons  is  applicable  to 
AP  be<-auae: 

( 1 )  Competitors  have  free  access  to 
the  news  events  and  the  news  is 
also  available  to  them  from 
other  news-gathering  agencies. 

(2)  The  news  is  collected  for  the 
very  purpose  of  publication. 

(3)  There  is  no  purpose  to  deceive 
or  overreach  non-members. 

(4)  The  value  of  news  lies  in  not 
giving  it  to  others  until  you 
have  published  it  yourself. 


The  monopoly  cases — such  as 
the  St.  Louis  Terminal  case — ore 
also  irrelevant. 

The  Government  brief  seeks  to  apply 
to  AP  the  precedent  of  United  States  v. 
Terminal  Railroad  Ass’n.  That  case — 
as  pointed  out  in  the  AP  main  brief — 
is  a  clear  authority  in  favor  of  the 
defendants.  It  involved  a  cooperative 
organization  to  oiierate  railroad  termin¬ 
als  in  the  City  of  3t.  Louis.  This  Court 
stati-d  in  unequivocal  terms  that  under 
ordtnar.v  circumstances  such  a  coopera¬ 
tive  organization  would  be  lawful,  that 
they  might  acquire  terminals  for  their 
"rornmon  but  exclusive’'  use — and  that 
other  companies  might  be  “.admitted  on 
terms  or  excluded  altogether.” 

The  basis  of  the  Court's  decision  in 
that  case  was  monopoly  and  indlspensa- 
billty.  Because  of  the  peculiar  topo¬ 
graphical  conditions  In  the  City  of  St. 
Louis,  the  combned  terminal  constituted 


the  only  means  of  access  to  that  os 
and  thereby  gave  the  members  olZ 
cooperative  power  to  exclude  sU  ^ 
railroads  altogether.  ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  anti-trust 
not  to  create  public  utilities  nor  ts  m 
up  regulatetl  monopolies.  The  eki 
cases  wh-re  decrci-s  of  that  nature  w 
lx>en  entered  are  cases  where  UWa 
monopoly  already  existed — and 
tlu-re  was  no  practical  way  that  n. 
lx-tltion  could  lx*  restoreil.  Those  esw 
are  completely  inapplicable  here. 

AP  has  no  monopoly.  It  is  not  fi. 
dispensable.  It  does  not  deprire  a*, 
members  patXTs  of  access  to  the  nesi 
— or  of  acix‘ss  to  other  competin*  nw. 
cies — and  strong,  active  and  adeqsw 
competing  agencies  have  been  Ioim 
and  grown  up  since  AP  was  orfsnisi*. 
and  are  operating  successfully  today. 

The  majority  decision  of  the 
Ix-Iow  did  not  rest  on  monopoly  or  a 
adequacy  of  competition.  It  rested  n. 
on  its  novel  doctrine  of  "full  illnw., 
tion.”  Judge  Swan,  in  his  dwentiu 
opinion  below,  said  with  respect  to  tk 
St.  Louis  Terminal  case: 

“I  do  not  regard  the  case  as  appMU 
to  the  situation  at  bar.  As  sIrsIi 
pointed  out.  the  Terminal  Atsocialite 
had  obtaineil  a  complete  monopelT 
But  AP  has  no  monopoly  in  news  na 
cring." 

The  Government  brief  and  the  Ildg 
brief  claim  that  the  tendency  of  ik 
AP  by-laws  to  create  monopoly  is  ihoi; 
by  a  "spontaneous”  comment  fna 
Judge  Brewer  in  Minnesota  Tribsse  (s 
V.  Associated  Preos — with  regard  to  a 
earlier  association — not  the  present  D 

That  comraent  was  made  in  18E- 
47  years  ago.  It  was  a  mere  dicim 
and — as  the  Government  brief  poas 
out — was  volunteered,  without  any  (b 
cuseion  in  the  briefs  or  in  the  oral  itn 
ment.  It  did  not  relate  to  the  prow 
AP.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  ot  tk 
impropriety  of  attempting  to  reach  c» 
elusions  of  tbit  character  by  a  yikn 
reasoning. 

The  evidence  as  to  what  has  aetiuni 
happened  in  the  47  years  since  tlii 
dirliim  shows  that  the  dictum  wucou 
pletely  wrong.  The  tendency  hat  is 
been  toward  monopoly — but  toward  os 
stantly  increasing  competition. 

During  those  47  years  both  C.P.  ik 
INS  and  all  the  other  30  or  40  new 
agencies  have  come  into  beiny.  bn 
grown  up.  and  are  flourisbiny  to^. 
AP,  far  from  being  a  monopoly.  Ims 
powerful,  able,  and  constantly  iiKK» 
ing  competition.  Its  own  relalire  • 
portance  has  steadily  dlmlnithsd. 

During  the  period  since  Judge  Bm 
er's  dictum,  the  Washington  TIsusOu- 
aid — which  failed  of  election  to  A?  b 
1914 — has  grown  up  to  hare  the  lai 
est  circulation  of  any  paper  in  Vwb 
ington. 

The  8t.  Louis  Htar-Umcs— vkxt 
failed  of  election  to  AP  in  IMl— Is 
continued  and  flourished  ever  sinea  tk 
has  today  a  circulation  of  164.000. 

'The  New  York  Daily  Newt — withw 
AP — attained  the  largest  moreiny  sr 
dilation  of  any  paper  in  the  Uusi 
Slates. 

The  New  York  Journal — withoat  If 
— grew  to  have  the  largest  ereniny  dr 
^Continued  on  page  62) 
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Whose  Town? 


It's  easy  to  be  interested  in  things  you  own. 
Take  Maple  Street  in  “Our  Town,”  for  ex¬ 
ample.  That  big  brown  house  on  the  corner 
has  been  in  the  Fletcher  family  for  over  100 
years.  The  one  next  door  belong  to  the  Bis- 
sels  who  bought  it  20  years  ago.  The  little 
“Cape  Cod”  was  built  by  the  Conrads  when 
they  were  married  in  ’39.  So  many  of  our 
people  are  home  owners. 

That  makes  everything  that  happens  here 
close  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  fieople.  War  is 
not  international  news  here — it’s  local.  It’s 
young  Jim  Quinn,  who  worked  so  hard  to 
open  a  law  office  and  then  closed  it  one  month 
later  to  go  into  the  Army  Air  Corps.  It’s 
red-headed  Charlie  Colt,  moving  into  Metz 
with  General  Patton’s  army.  It’s  the  banker’s 
son,  who  enlisted  in  the  marines  the  day  af¬ 
ter  Pearl  Harbor,  and  has  been  followed  by 


the  townspeople  through  three  campaigns 
now.  That’s  how  the  War  belongs  to  our 
people. 

They  have  a  stake  in  the  town  ...  in  the 
War  .  .  .  and  in  the  local  newspaper,  too. 
That’s  why  they  read  it  thoroughly,  believe 
in  it,  depend  on  it. 

They’re  unofficial  stockholders  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  center,  too — for  the  buying  of  food, 
drugs,  hardware,  and  all  the  rest  is  an  inti¬ 
mate,  important  business  with  them.  They 
know  what  they  want,  shop  in  person,  read 
your  newspaper  ads  carefully. 

There  are  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000 
City  Zone  in  “Our  Town,”  Pa.  Last  year 
they  had  a  retail  shopping  bill  of  $900,000,- 
000,  greater  than  any  of  21  entire  States. 
Are  you  reaching  them? 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  ot  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Gearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellaville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Meadville  Tribune- Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  Newa  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette- Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (El 
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COMPLEX  SUPERVISION  THREATENS  FREEDOM  OF  PRESS.  AP  CLAIMS 


continued  from  paoc  6() 
I’ulation  ot  any  paper  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Baltimore  Rsenina  Sun  grow  in 
be  “one  ot  the  predominantly  Biteiveefiil 
eveninr  newspapers  in  the  Unite<l 
States." 

The  nnmeroue  Heantt  papers  rote  to 
their  areat  ciri'Ulatloiis — likewise  with- 
imt  AP  membership — duriiiK  this  same 
period. 

The  records  is  full  of  data  as  to  many 
other  papers — both  larae  and  small — 
which  hare  crown  up  without  AP — 
as  set  forth  in  the  AP  main  brief. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  actual  facts— 
as  proved  in  this  reenrd— are  not  only 
more  convinclnc  than  Judee  Brewer's 
a  pHori  dietiun — they  are  absolutely 
conclusive  to  the  contrary. 

X. 

A  coopprotiTP  to  produco  aome- 
thing  for  tho  mombon'  own  um  ia 
not  dopriwod  of  tho  right  to  soloct 
ita  own  mombora  on  tho  thoory 
that  it  ia  not  a  “unitary"  organiia- 
tion. 

The  Oovemraent  enm-edes  that  it  is 
'he  richt  of  a  private  trader  to  con¬ 
sider  his  osm  self-interest  in  selecUnc 
those  with  whom  he  will  deal. 

It  says,  hosrever,  that  a  cooperative 
may  not  consider  the  self-inten*st  of  its 
members  or  of  the  onranisation  as  a 
whole  in  determininc  who  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership. 

We  contend  that  a  cooperative — not 
otherwise  unlawful — whose  sole  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  produee  something  for  the 
members'  osrn  use  (in  this  cas*'. 
"rsipy") — is  a  “unit.iry”  ors'anisation. 
The  Government  itself  colls  the  AP  a 
•joint  undertaking. "  and  that  ia  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  is. 

The  Oovemment  conceilcs  elsewhere 
in  iu  brief  that  the  anti- trust  law 
"aims  at  substance” — not  at  form. 
And  in  support  of  that,  it  quotes  the 
lamruace  of  the  Appalttehlan  Coals  case, 
where  this  Court  expri-ssl.v  held  that  a 
cooperative — whose  memliership  was 
limited — 

“•  •  •  is  not  to  be  condemned  hecausic 
of  the  absence  of  i-orporate  intefrra- 
tion." 

We  have  cited  in  the  AP  main  brief, 
and  in  this  brief,  a  very  lanre  number 
of  cases  to  the  effect  that  cooperatives 
have  the  riaht  to  select  their  own  asso- 
riates  and  to  accept  or  reject  raemtiers 
in  accordance  with  their  own  judanient 
as  to  their  own  best  Interests. 

These  cases  stand  for  the  principle 
that  a  cooperative— otherwise  lawful — 
may  exercise  the  ordinary  rirhts  of 
.other  private  enterprises. 

AP  la  a  "joint  undertaking,”  a  com- 
blnation  for  "innocent  purposes,"  as 
this  Court  has  held. 

It  is  not  dcpriveii  of  the  normal  inci¬ 
dents  of  private  entenirisc  mendy  be¬ 
cause  of  its  (moperative  form. 

.\s  we  have  s.nid  before,  it  is  Incon¬ 
ceivable  that  U.P.  and  INS  should  he 
permitted  to  consider  thi-ir  own  self- 
interest  and  the  interest  of  their  sub- 
si-ribers  in  determinins'  to  whom  the.v 
shall  supply  their  "c*oi>.v" — and  on  what 
conditions — because  the.v  an-  "unitary" 
onranisations — but  that  .tl’  should  !*■ 
'leprived  of  the  riirht  to  entertaiii  sim¬ 
ilar  considerations  in  thi  sideeton  of  its 
own  members  merely  because  it  is  a 
•  ■ooperative. 

If  that  be  the  law.  then  U.P.  and  INS 
will  certainly  have  sri-at  advantaae 
over  AP. 

The  Oovernmeat  brief  Intimates  that 
It  may  be  Intendinx  to  ask  Just  that 
discriminatory  appileatton  of  the  law. 

The  Government's  arirumeut  amounts 
to  this.  U.P.  and  INS  can  recoirniae  the 
principle  of  exclusivity — tin'  value  of 
first  amd  sole  publication — the  need  of 
distinctive  copy — so  fundnment.al  in  the 
newspaper  business.  U.P.  and  INS  can 
make  contracts  with  their  subscribers 
which  will  recoxnise  that  principle. 

Mr.  Field  can  sell  the  services  of  the 
I'hicayo  Sun  to  sixty-nine  other  papers 
on  an  exclusive  basis,  and  he  can  buy 
the  service  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  other  service  on  an  ex¬ 
clusive  basis  because  the  Chicaco  Sun 
is  a  “unitary"  structure. 

But  AP  members  are  to  be  forbidden 
even  to  “consider" — in  .any  dexree — 
their  own  interest  in  havinx  their  own 


distinctive  copy.  Such  discrimination 
would  be  monstruus. 

XL 

AP  ia  not  a  "conspiracy" 

The  Government  brief  suxxests  that 
AP  is  an  unlawful  “conspiracy." 

Obviously,  not  all  "combinations" 
are'  "conbiuraoles."  There  may  be  com¬ 
binations  lor  entirely  “Innocent"  pur- 

POM'H. 

I'ndcr  well-settled  principles,  a  “con¬ 
spiracy”  must  be  cither 

( a  I  a  combination  to  accomplish  an 
unlawful  eml  by  lawful  means — 
or 

(b)  a  combination  to  accomplish  a 
lawful  end  by  unlawful  means. 

Here,  neither  the  end  nor  the  means 
.are  unlawful.  The  purpose  of  AP — as 
this  Court  has  said— is  “innocent.” 

Tho  means — a  cooperative  to  create 
“copy"  for  the  defendants'  own  use 
is  .also  “innocent." 

Cooperation  as  a  “weapon"  to  drive 
others  out  of  business  or  otherwise  con¬ 
trol  their  conduct  may  become  a  con- 
spiraiy. 

But — absent  monopoly,  indispensabil- 
ity  or  co<‘rcion— cooperation  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  enablinx  the  members 
to  accomplish  somethinx  that  they 
could  not  accomplish  individually — has 
never  been  held  unlawful. 

Morco»-er.  in  this  case  the  coopera¬ 
tive  form  of  oreanisation  has  resulted 
In  attlrmativb  social  benefit.  The  very 
virtues  of  the  defendants  should  not  be 
made  a  reason  for  their  condemnation. 

The  defendants  earnestly  contend  that 
the  loss  of  the  power  to  choose  their 
own  associates  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tempt  priH-eedlnirs  would  seriously  af¬ 
fect  that  ability  of  AP  to  perform  its 
function.  If  every  applicant  can  come 
in  .as  a  matter  of  riBht.  then  the  meni- 
hf'rs  will  fisd  that  AP  Is  no  lonirer 
their  own.  Its  cooperative  spirit — the 
williiicness  to  make  effort  to  serve,  to 
make  sacritlee  and  to  undertake  the 
responsibilities  of  manaxement,  on 
which  its  wrvlce  now  depends — will 
disappear.  Its  capacity  to  compete  and 
to  maintain  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  news  nport  would  be  impaired. 

xn. 

The  proprietary  interest  ol  the 
AP  members  in  their  otsm  “copy" 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
alleged  public  interest  in  “full  il¬ 
lumination". 

The  Government  brief  arxues  that 
the  proprietary  rixhts  of  the  AP  mem¬ 
bers  must  be  s.aiTiflced  because  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy  in  tho  dissemination  of  the 
news  with  as  many  different  “facets" 
as  possible.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
“full  illumination"  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  its  decision  by  the  majority  of  the 
court  below. 

The  Government  brief  carefully 
.avoids  an.v  mention  of  the  phrase  “full 
illumination" — and  supports  the  iren- 
eral  point  so  half-heartedly  that  one 
cannot  but  infer  that  the  ratio  devl- 
ileiull  of  the  majority  below  has  been, 
in  fact,  abandoned.  The  Government 
itself  terms  the  point  “unnei'essary." 

The  arxument  on  this  joint  of  public 
policy  has  already  been  fully  developed 
in  the  AP  main  brief,  and  that  artru- 
nieiit  has  not  lieeii  met  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  brief.  It  is  therefore  unnecessar.v 
to  rep*-at  it  here. 

xm. 

Local  and  Canadian  News. 

The  AP  by-law  pro%-idlnK  that  the 
members  shall  supply  their  local  “spon- 
t;ineous"  news  exclusively  to  AP — and 
the  contract  providlntr  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Canadian  news  by  AP  from  The 
Canadian  Press — ^have  already  been  sufB- 
ciently  discussed  iu  the  AP  main  brief. 

We  wish  only  to  reiterate  that  neither 
of  these  arranip-ments  is  of  any  mate¬ 
rial  competitive  sixniflcance  today. 

The  importance  of  the  local  news 
suii|died  by  members  has  xreatly  de¬ 
clined  because  of  the  revolution  In  news 
xatherinir  brought  about  by  rapid  com¬ 
munication  and  transportation — partic¬ 
ularly  the  use  of  the  telephone — and  by 
re.ason  of  the  fact  that  AP  has  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  collecting  agencies. 
Other  leading  agencies  also  offer  com¬ 
prehensive  and  fully  adequate  domestic 
and  Canadian  news,  and  have  testified 
th.at  neither  the  AP  by-laws  nor  the 


Canadian  contract  has  prevented  them 
from  doing  so. 

The  statement  in  the  Government 
brief  that  there  is  no  comparable  nows 
service  out  of  Canada  other  than  the 
news  received  by  AP  from  Canadian 
Press  overlooks  the  direct  representation 
in  Canada  of  U.P.  through  its  subsid¬ 
iary  British  United  Press,  and  the 
direct  representation  in  Canada  of  INS 
through  ita  own  representatives. 

The  attempt  of  the  Field  brief  to 
treat  tho  AP  by-law  as  to  local  spon¬ 
taneous  news  as  a  major  issue  in  this 
c.aae  is  completely  lacking  in  any  sense 
of  proportion.  This  by-law  relates  to  a 
very  limited  class  of  news  only — local 
“spontaneous  news” — not  news  gen¬ 
erally.  news  pictures,  features  or  com¬ 
ics. 

No  academic  reasoning  can  shake  the 
fact  that  U.P.  and  INS  (and  other 
agencies  in  less  degree  I  are  successfully 
collecting  and  distributing  complete, 
ivimprchensive  and  adequate  local  news. 
They  so  testified  and  their  subscribers 
so  testified.  There  they  stand,  and 
their  mere  existence  is  a  refutation  of 
the  claim  that  the  AP  by-law  deprives 
non-members  of  AP  of  comparable 
local  news  services. 

Far  from  being  a  major  issue  in  the 
case,  the  by-law  that  local  spontaneous 
news  be  turned  over  exclusividy  to  AP 
by  its  members  has  long  ceased  to  have 
any  substantial  practical  importani'C 
either  to  AP  or  to  its  comiietitors.  It 
has  been  blown  up  into  fictitious  sig¬ 
nificance. 

The  Govemnient  docs  not  contend 
that  the  by-law  is  wrong,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  requirement  is  exclusive. 

Both  this  Court  in  the  INS  case,  and 
the  court  below  in  the  present  case 
thought  this  by-law  reasonably  reflected 
the  practical  neeils  of  the  situation. 
But  if  this  Court  is  now  of  the  opinion 
that  this  is  incorrect  the  remedy  should 
be  to  i-aiu-cl  the  exclusive  feature  ol 
the  by-law  and  not  to  convert  AP  into 
a  imblic  utility. 

These  matti'rs  are  of  minor  signifi¬ 
cance  compami  with  the  major  issue  in 
this  case — namely,  the  right  of  AP  to 
control  its  own  uiemlx-rship  and  m.aii- 
agement — not  only  in  its  Interest  but 
ill  the  interest  of  the  public. 

XIV. 

The  Govamment  argument  that 
the  decree  tsrill  not  convert  AP  into 
a  public  utility— or  require  con¬ 
tinuous  supervision. 

I.  The  piiblli-utlllty  iirgniiirnt 

The  Government  brief  arviies  that 
the  decree  will  not  result  in  imiiosing 
public-utility  obligations  upon  AP — 
but  will  merely  remove  "discrimina¬ 
tion"  in  ihe  admission  of  members. 

It  novertheh-ss  cites  and  discusses  the 
St,  Louis  Terminal  case  and  similar 
cases  in  the  lower  courts  where  the  de¬ 
fendants — having  monopolized  indis¬ 
pensable  public-utility  facilitiixs— were 
compelled  to  deal  with  all  comers  on 
equal  terms. 

It  artfully  suggests  that  these  cases 
stand  for  the  proposition  that  a  com¬ 
bination  guilty  ol  “Illegal  bo.vcotting" 
may  bo  subjected  to  injunctions: 

“•  •  •  affirmative  in  form,  requiring 
the  defendants  to  deal  on  eqiial  terms 
with  those  who  had  previously  been 
excluded." 

Now  this  is  a  very  strange  w.ay  to 
demonstrate  that  the  purpose  ol  the 
Government — and  the  purpose  and  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  decree  below — and  the 
purpose  ol  this  whole  litigation — are 
not  to  impose  public-utility  obligations. 

The  suggestion  in  reality  is  that  AP 
should  bo  affirmatively  required  to  take 
in  all  applicants  on  equal  terms. 

The  Government  brief  also  says  that 
Judge  Hand  below  said  that  the  public- 
utility  argument  was  a  “red  herring." 

In  fact,  however.  Judge  Hand  said 
exactly  what  we  now  sa.v — that: 

“The  effect  of  our  judgment  will  be 
•  •  •  to  compel  them  (the  AP  mem- 
hersl  to  make  their  dispatches  acces¬ 
sible  to  others." 

And  he  did  this,  referring  to  AP  as: 

“•  •  •  •  a  combination  which,  though 
bound  to  admit  all  on  equal  terms, 
does  not  do  so." 

And  that  obligation,  according  to 
.Tiidge  Hand,  arises  out  of  the  fact  that, 
liecause  of  the  public  interest  in  “full 
illumination" : 

“•  •  •  •  to  deprive  a  paper  of  tho 


benefit  of  any  service  of  ths  |m 
ing  is  to  deprive  the  readlag 
means  of  information  which  it 
have.  •  •  • 

The  dissenting  Judge  summed  n  a. 
basis  for  the  majority  oplnioo  ^ 
"Solely  the  court's  view  that  s'ai« 
gathering  organization  m  Itm^ 
efficient  as  AP  Is  engaged  la  s  nZ 
calling,  and  so  under  a  duty  to  iS 
'all  “qualified”  applicants  os  Z 
terms'.”  ^ 

To  the  ordinary  user  of  kmu 
speech,  this  can  only  mean  thtt  Aji 
to  be  subjected  to  public-utility 
tlons.  " 

Once  the  defendants  are  snbmhWk 
the  public-utility  principles  t«r  shu 
the  Government  argues  and  ^ 
court  below  laid  down — then  Ir^iT 
time  on.  the  Government  and  piiM 
individuals  as  well — will  comead^ 
the  principle  means  exactly  vktt  I 
says. 

Make  no  mistake — if  the  defndMS 
are  once  submitted  to  a  dccne  Mr 
any  of  the  theories  advocated  by  fit 
Government — their  hand  is  ia  ifi 
wringer  and  everybody  knows  it. 

Let  us  test  the  soundness  st  ih 
.'irgument  that  the  Govemmeet  ^ 
only  that  the  defendants  be  — ||fig 
from  "discrimination.” 

The  decree  below  strikes  ikm  y 
their  entirety  the  provisions  of  ibi  ly 
by-laws  for  admission.  Suppose  fis 
AP  said  "We  accept  that  Injnncte- 
from  now  on  we  will  have  no  by-hi 
for  admission  and  will  admit  no  osi* 
Tho  Government  certainly  would  ssth 
satisfied  with  that.  It  would  IsMi. 
ately  move  against  AP  on  the  nsM 
that  Its  action  was  an  evadsn  of  ih 
holding  of  the  court  below.  It  sm 
also  move — under  the  resenraUw  k 
the  judgment  with  respect  to  lyyia 
tions  by  either  party  to  "modily"  B 
decree — to  have  the  decree  ntmnilbfii 
— as  in  its  third  assignment  ot  emr. 

Moreover,  it  would  alto  point  m 
that  while  the  court  below  hold  fia 
the  AP  by-law  against  disHoome  of  fit 
AP  “copy”  to  non-members  U  not » 
lawful  per  se.  it  has,  neverthelsM,  bsi 
enjoined  until  by-laws  satisfietoty  k 
the  court  are  adopted.  Obvioiuly.  tk 
ia  a  device  for  the  express  putpoMd 
compelling  AP  to  adopt  by-laws  iW 
will  admit  all  applicants  on  equal  tosi 

The  obligation  to  deal  with  ill  ink 
cants  on  equal  or  "reasonable"  teisst 
the  obligation  of  a  public  niilllr. 
There  can  be  no  possible  dispnte  ibM 
that. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  fiS 
obligation  is  imposed  by  commes  ht 
or  under  the  guise  of  an  interptsUkki 
of  the  antitnist  act.  It  It  s  psHk 
utility  obligation  in  either  csss— at 
the  consequences  are  the  same. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  a  sUttlih 
tended  to  promote  competlttan  Mi 
be  turned  into  an  Instnimentility  Ik 
the  creation  of  regulated  monesoly. 

But  regulatnl  monopoly — the  loBS 
tion  of  public-utility  oblintiim 
seems  to  be  the  favorite  mnedy  iBd 
by  the  Df^partment  of  Justice  ia  *■ 
trust  cases  n-cently — as  in  the  Bssd 
i  Lomb  case — Ihe  Hartford-BBk 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


•  Tha  osly  jownisl 
n«wt  ot  advoiHtaia 
Isg,  puMliliiitq,  Mt*N 
eommorical  brosJiktJN* 
Australia  and  New  Isot* 

H  *M  or*  pUnnlnfi  tsta 
palgns  or  are  Islsisds*  ■ 
thosa  torrltoflss  fssd 

NEWSPAPER  NERS 

Sydsayi  AwlffiB* 

Publlshad  MontWy,  SubseripMos  rsti  M 
par  year  post  trss 
GEORGE  WARNECKE,  AMERIC^  ^ 
Suita  1700,  ■nmok  Tower,  N.  T.  •». 
Tolaphona  BRyant  t-J® 
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Cowan 


Texas  Blonde 
Colorful  Front 
line  Reporter 

With  American  Forces  in 
Gomany.  Nov.  22— A  great  in- 
■Dintlon  to  Western  Front 
jouihboys  is  the 
jllht  of  a  wisp 
of  a  Texas 
bloode.  five  foot 
jn  and  lOo 
jounds,  darting 
r  on  toe 
Sidled  Line 
a  {et  stories 
^t  American 
soldiers  —  com¬ 
pletely  uncon- 
^ed  about 
any  stray  shell 
joining  along 
#ith  her  num- 
on  it.  She’s  Ruth  Cowan  of 
Sin  Antonio,  crack  Associated 
Pres  writer  who  has  pioneered 
in  the  tough  job  of  convincing 
•Jie  Army  that  women  war  cor¬ 
respondents  should  be  permitted 
just  as  close  to  the  front  as  their 
rturdier  male  colleagues. 

Ruth  was  one  of  the  first  wo- 
iien  Journalists  on  the  Nor- 
niody  beachhead  in  June  and 
one  of  the  first  the  Army  sent 
overseas  from  the  United  States. 
She  accompanied  the  first  con- 
’ongent  of  Wacs  to  North  Africa 
on  a  troop  transport  in  January, 
194S,  when  German  submarines 
vm  still  raising  havoc  among 
.tUied  convoys  on  the  Atlantic. 

A  volunteer  for  the  exciting 
but  hardship-strewn  path  of  a 
war  correspondent,  she  left  be¬ 
hind  her  comfortable  career  in 
the  Washington  AP  bureau, 
where  she  covered  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  color  stories  in  Congress 
and  women’s  activities  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

From  Africa  she  followed  the 
war  to  the  British  Isles,  France, 
Belgium.  Holland.  Germany  and 
Luxembourg,  cheerfully  sleep¬ 
ing  in  her  bedroll  on  the  ground 
whenever  the  occasion  required. 
To  accomplish  this  she  and 
other  women  correspondents 
have  had  to  battle  continually 
both  the  Army  and  their  “of¬ 
fices.”  who  worried  over  their 
lonveniences  in  the  field  as  well 
u  their  safety. 

Her  thorny  road  has  brought 
satisfaction'  because,  she  says, 
"In  two  years’  time  Fve  seen 
tradual  acceptance  of  women 
war  correspondents.” 

The  troops  are  tickled  to  death 
to  see  her  in  their  midst,  and 
through  her  popularity  as  well 
u  the  amazing  store  of  energy 
wcked  into  her  tiny  frame,  she 
keeps  her  male  competitors 
stepping. 

Ruth,  who  is  in  her  late  thir- 
HM,  shudders  at  the  thought  of 
being  considered  strictly  a  “wo- 
bun  s  reporter.” 

'The  front  is  the  only  place 
to  get  stories.”  she  says.  “You’ve 
got  to  live  the  life  yourself  to 
*now  how  it  feels  to  be  a  soldier 
in  this  war.” 

calmly  tapping 
^  at  her  typewriter  with  the 
wm  of  artillery  banging  in  her 
[w  and  raucous  buzz-bombs 
•oaring  overhead. 


She  frankly  says  there  are 
times  when,  like  almost  every¬ 
one,  she’s  afraid — “But  I  don’t 
get  panicky.” 

Once  she  had  to  dive  into  a 
bomb  crater  for  safety,  when 
German  planes  dropped  bombs 
at  St.  Lo,  France. 

“Shucks,”  she  says,  “The  near¬ 
est  I  came  to  getting  hurt  was 
when  I  slipped  on  the  soapy 
bathroom  floor  of  my  London 
flat.” 

■ 

Negro  Woman 
Overseas  As 
War  Reporter 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  M.  Phillips, 
formerly  city  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Afro-American  and  con¬ 
nected  with  its  national  bureau, 
has  arrived  overseas  as  the  first 
accredited  colored  woman  war 
correspondent. 

Born  in  Washington.  D.  C., 
March  11,  1917,  she  is  the  eldest 
of  five  daughters  of  Carl 
Murphy,  president  of  the  Afro- 
American. 

Mrs.  Phillips  was  educated  in 
the  Baltimore  schools.  She  later 
attended  Morgan  College,  How¬ 
ard  University  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  where  she 
majored  in  journalism. 

She  first  began  work  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  reporter  on  the  Afro  staff  in 
1937  and  the  following  year  was 
made  assistant  to  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Jones,  city  editor.  Upon 
his  death  in  1940,  she  became 
city  editor,  and  in  1944  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Afro. 

Mrs.  Phillips  has  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  U.  S.  covering 
special  assignments  which  have 
included  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  President’s  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Practices  Committee. 

She  was  married  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1939,  to  Frank  W.  Phillips, 
supervisor  of  the  Afro’s  photo¬ 
engraving  department.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Delta  Sigma 
Theta  Sorority,  the  Philomathian 
Club.  Big  Sisters.  Junior  Col¬ 
leagues  and  We  Wives. 

■ 

Loyal  Phillips  Joins 
New  Orleans  Item 

Loyal  Phillips,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  in  charge  of  the 
Treasury  Department’s  War 
Bond  advertisements,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director 
of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item, 
John  W.  Fanz,  business  man¬ 
ager  announced. 

Mr.  Phillips,  who  took  over 
Dec.  1,  succeeds  Leo  R.  Jalenak. 
Item  advertising  director  for  the 
past  18  years,  who  resigned  to 
become  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  Leather  Co.  and  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  M  &  M  Distributing 
Co.,  both  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Prior  to  becoming  advertising 
manager  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment’s  newspaper  section 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  last  Jan¬ 
uary,  Mr.  Phillips  served  as  a 
lieutenant  (jg)  in  the  Navy.  Be¬ 
fore  he  enlisted  he  was  editor 
and  partner  in  the  Parish  and 
Phillips  Newspaper  Advertising 
Syndicate,  Miami,  and  at  one 
time  advertising  manager  of  the 
Washmgton  Daily  News. 
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Reporter  Digs  Up 
Feature  Stories 
By  Sampling 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30 — 
Reporter  Dor  Smith  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press  first  reached  for 
the  pulse  of  public  opinion  here 
about  eight  months  ago  and  has 
been  reaching  for  it  at  regular 
intervals  ever  since,  conducting 
surveys  among  selected  resi¬ 
dents  to  learn  what  the  public  is 
thinking  and  talking  about  on 
local  topics. 

Several  upstate  New  York  edi¬ 
tors  who  have  noticed  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  surveys  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Press  have  in¬ 
quired  about  the  reporter’s 
methods  so  that  they,  too  may 
conduct  similar  opinion  sam¬ 
plers. 

It  started  last  spring  when  re¬ 
tailers  complained  about  the  ra¬ 
tioning  program.  Smith,  who 
covers  the  C)PA  and  the  ration 
boards,  decided  to  find  out  how 
grocers  felt.  The  survey  pro¬ 
vided  five  articles. 

Next,  he  surveyed  house¬ 
wives;  then  motorirfs,  for  two 
more  series. 

He  followed  up  the  queries 
on  rationing  with  questions  on 
what  homeowners  expected  to 
buy  after  the  war.  His  last 
survey  dealt  with  public  opinion 
on  the  new  city  budget.  He  now 
is  working  on  one  aimed  at  wo¬ 
men  workers  and  whether  they 
plan  to  hold  down  jobs  in  the 
post-war  period. 

All  you  need  for  such  surveys, 
Mr.  Smith  reports,  is  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine  to  print  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  some  stationery  and 
an  explanatory  letter,  some 
postage  -  prepaid  envelopes,  a 
city  directory — and  at  least  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  city. 

Names  and  addresses  of  those 
replying  should  not  be  pub¬ 
lish^ — or  even  asked  for  on  the 
questionnaires.  Smith  says. 

Although  admitting  that  he 
does  not  receive  replies  from  all 
those  queried.  Smith  points  out 
that  neither  does  he  receive 
“lop-sided”  results.  Replies  to 
most  of  the  questions  have  been 
pretty  evenly  balanced  between 
“yes”  and  “no”  on  controversial 
issues  with  plenty  of  construc¬ 
tive  thought  furnished  on  backs 
of  questionnaires. 

Returns  to  his  questionnaires 
have,  to  date,  run  from  60  to 
75%,  he  said. 


Cartoon  Draws  Blood 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  27 — Follow¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  Cy  Hun- 
gerford’s  ‘“rhose  Who  Stand  and 
Wait,”  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  Nov.  24.  the  number  of 
donors  to  the  Red  Cross  blood 
bank  here  far  exceeded  the 
daily  quota,  with  a  total  of  448. 
The  cartoon  depicted  a  soldier 
eyeing  a  line  of  customers  wait¬ 
ing  to  buy  cigarettes  and  ex¬ 
pressing  the  wish  that  they  were 
waiting  to  give  blood  instead. 
The  number  of  blood  donors  on 
Friday  in  the  recent  past  has 
been  only  173. 
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GX's  Raise  Their 
Eyebrows  at 
Advertising 


OBIGINALLY  entitled  "Adver¬ 
tising  Has  Gone  to  War."  the 
following  orticle.  written  by 
Sft  A1  Hine,  and  in  its  iirst 
ionn  illustrated  by  Sgt.  Ralph 
Sisin,  appeared  in  the  Dec.  1 
iMUt  oi  Yank,  the  Army  Week¬ 
ly.  and  is  reprinted  by  permis- 
rioP  ol  that  publication. 


singing  "Good-bye,  Mama,  I’m 
Off  to  Yokahoma!”  He  edges 
up  and  tries  to  start  a  conversa¬ 
tion.  "We  done  awright  today,” 
he  says.  "Pretty  soon  we’ll  be 
cleaned  up  on  all  these  stink¬ 
ers.” 

The  good-natured  singing  and 
banter  die  down  as  a  tactful 
sergeant  takes  him  aside.  "We’d 
rather  you  didn’t  talk  that  way, 
old  son,”  he  says.  “It’s  better 
you  should  forget  all  this  bitter¬ 
ness  and  concentrate  on  our  war 
aims.  Think  of  a  nice  big  glass 
of  Popsi-Whoopso.  ’Think  of 
how  it  sizzles  and  crackles  and 
what  relief  it  gives  to  your 
parched  throat.  Think  of  the 
premiums  with  each  big  bottle. 
That’s  how  to  get  into  the  swing 
of  this  war,  laddie  buck.” 


,  The  world  we  come-  home  to 

This  is  a  good  of  tbe  ^jjj  ^e  largely  laid  out  for  us 

year,  just  as  we  are  getting  into  jfj  advance  by  these  same 

a  holiday  glow,  for  every  GI  to  thoughtful  moguls.  It's  none  too 
pause  tor  a  few  moments  ot  soon  for  us  to  get  down  on  our 
silent  wonder  at  the  advertising  knees  and  start  thanking  them, 
profeaion.  There  is  a  moot  haven’t  had  to  make  a 

question  in  this  war  (it  has  been  single  peep  as  to  our  pref- 
a  moot  war  all  along,  too)  as  erences.  Advertising  has  figured 
to  which  has  done  mo^  for  the  them  all  out  in  advance.  Our 
other,  the  doglace  or  the  adver-  girls,  guided  by  scintillant  copy, 
tising  copywriter.  A  fair  exami-  ^vill  have  become  such  paragons 
Mtion  will  reveal  tlmt,  next  to  Qf  charm  that  Hedy  Lamarr  will 
bii  rifle,  GI  Joes  best  friend  jqqJj  like  a  barracks  bag  beside 

is  the  typewriter  tycoon  of  the  them.  They  will  bulge  alarm- 

advertising  agency.  ingly  in  the  proper  places  and 

For  the  advertising  profession  ^ijJ  have  removed  all  unsightly 
not  only  knows  what  we  are  body  hair  with  Whizzo,  the  safe, 
^ting  for;  it  knows  exactly,  odorless,  colorless,  laughing- 
down  to  the  last  uplift  bra,  what  eyed  depilatory.  Some  of  the 
we  want  when  we  come  home,  girls  will  have  taken  this  last 
.tnd  it  also  knows  precisely  how  treatment  too  literally  and  in- 
we  live  on  the  various  fighting  eluded  the  hair  on  top  of  their 
j  heads;  every  war  has  its  casu- 
It  IS  the  copywriters  of  adver-  altles. 
tising  who  uurse  the  carefully  homes  that  wait  for  us 

guarded  secret  that  this  ww  is,  be  a  tidy  combination  of 

mreahty,  a  luxury  cruise.  They  Hans  Christian  Andersen  and 
MOW  we  aren  t  alone  m  our  jules  Verne.  "They  will  be  inch- 
l^oles.  Everything  frorri  Aurit  thick  with  glass  and  plastic,  but 
Ebens  they  will  have  all  the  allure  of 
toothbrush  has  gone  to  war  the  rose-covered  cottage  of 
wiu  us.  .  ,  ,  honeymoon  dreams.  Television 

If  you  don  t  believe  Ais,  look  receivers,  thinly  disguised  as 
at  the  ads.  On  page  after  page  tiger-skin  rugs,  will  disgorge 
m  will  see  a  picture  of  a  hun-  fried  chicken  from  a  hidden 
^  civilian  asking  for  a  rib  glove  compartment, 
r^  a  new  convertible,  a  jt  be  a  world  like  you’ve 
^  never  seen  this  side  of  a  Section 

honey.  And,  on  yill  ward.  It  will  be  homey 
Sf?*.,!.  .®.®®  and  new,  and  shiny  and  soft,  and 

f brush  him  robust  and  restful,  and  cheap 
of  patn-  expensive,  and  thick  and 

thin,  and  sharp  and  dull.  It  will 
war.  Su-  be  everything  and  nothing. 

It  will  be  just  one  more  addi- 
gone  to  war.  tion  to  the  list  of  thoughtful 
gone  to  war.  thingies  for  which  the  GI  has  to 

more  thank  sweet  old  advertising. 

more  abundant  life  in  ODs  is 

getting  some  recognition.  Dawd-  " 

^  over  a  cafe  royale  in  our  Urges  Cigarette  Firms 

f^uMmed  slit  trench,  we  can  ip  tr  ii  •pi.  •  Oi _ 

depend  on  advertising  to  keep  t  ®  t  t  »I6ir  ^tory 
(be  home  folks  up  to  date  on  “Somebody  should  tell  the 
combat  conditions.  cigarette  manufacturers  the 

As  to  what  we  are  fighting  for,  facts  of  current  life,”  asserted 
that's  even  simpler  to  the  agency  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  an  edi- 
mea  man.  The  soldier  who  torial,  urging  cigarette  com- 
doesn’t  know  by  now  that  he  is  panies  to  tell  the  public  more 
fighting  for  blueberry  pie  and  about  the  present  shortage. 

•h®  right  (no  doubt  written  into  “They  have  set  themselves 
j^Four  Freedoms)  to  boo  the  forth  to  fulfill  a  public  want, 
^gers  is  a  dry  stick  inde^.  and  they  are  falling  down  on 
^nned  by  his  friends,  he  has  the  job,”  said  the  Tribune.  “If 
t>Mome  an  object  more  of  pity  Harry  Hopkins  and  the  lend- 
blame.  leasers  are  messing  up  the  deal. 

Ihcturc,  if  you  will,  the  life  as  is  not  improbable,  the  manu- 
wh  an  outcast  leads.  It’s  after  facturers  should  get  on  the  air 
“le  battle  and  his  buddies,  arms  and  tell  their  story.  So  long  as 
interlocked  and  facing  a  Techni-  they  withhold  an  explanation  of 
color  carfiera,  are  endorsing  the  shortage,  they  take  the  rap 
'fieir  favorite  cigarettes  and  for  the  famine.” 
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SERGEANT  GEORGE  BAKER’S 

potato  peeler  par  excellence,  the  alway»-dis- 
eovered  golrlbrick,  the  most  hapless  and  hope¬ 
less  GI  from  the  pages  of  Yank,  the  Army 
Weekly. 

no  CARTOONS . . . FOR 
RELEASE  FIVE  TIMES  A  WEEK 

3  and  4  column  mats 
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Space  Buyer  Advises 
Sales  Effort  by  Papers 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


NEWSPAPERS  stand  on  the 

threshold  of  an  exceedingly 
heavy  volume  of  advertising 
patronage  in  the 

immediate  post-  _ 

war  period, 
when  all  media 
will  be  taxed  to 
virtual  capacity 
to  meet  adver¬ 
tising  require¬ 
ments,  but  news- 
papers  should 
not  face  the  fu¬ 
ture  too  com¬ 
placently  as  to 
their  rightful 
place  as  a  front-  McGivem 
rank  advertis¬ 
ing  medium,  cautioned  George 
R.  McGivem,  media  director  of 
Grant  Advertising.  Inc.,  in  an 
interview  this  week. 

McGivern  emphasized  that  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  choose  me¬ 
dia  for  many  different  reasons. 
No  medium  is  a  “must”  on  any 
client’s  list,  he  said.  Newspapers 
must  constantly  keep  in  mind 
that  radio  is  a  hard-pressing 
competitor,  which  can’t  be 
brushed  aside,  or  laughed  off  the 
schedule 

Two  Important  Steps 

It  behooves  newspapers,  he 
said,  to  put  their  houses  in  order 
and  strive  to  improve  their  me¬ 
dium  so  as  to  not  only  attract 
more  national  advertisers,  but 
to  hold  them  In  the  post-war  era. 

McGivem  declared  newspa¬ 
pers  are  taking  two  important 
steps  “in  the  right  direction.” 
He  referred  to  the  $1,000,000  ex¬ 
pansion  program  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  the 
$175,000  research  program  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  to  better  the 
mechanical  production  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“If  newspapers  will  stick  to 
newspapers  in  their  selling  ef¬ 
forts,  and  will  recognize  their 
own  faults  and  weaknesses,  and 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  cor¬ 
rect  them,  they  would  even  sur¬ 
prise  themselves,”  he  declared. 

Broadly  implying  that  if  news¬ 
papers  would  spend  more  for 
constructive  sales  research  and 
mechanical  improvement,  the 
age-old  problem  of  advertising 
rate  differentials  will  not  be 
so  acute,  he  said:  “What  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  interested  in  primar¬ 
ily  is  sales  results,  regardless  of 
the  medium  used.” 

“Some  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives  are  doing  too  much  ration¬ 
ing  of  their  newspapers  on  their 
own  account,”  he  stated.  “In 
many  cases  they  show  a  resist¬ 
ance  in  sending  copy  to  pub¬ 
lishers.  Rationing  should  start 
within  the  agency  itself.  ’The 
agency  knows  the  sales  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  clients  and  should 
do  the  rationing  as  to  size  and 
frequency  of  ads.” 

McOivern  C'ted,  for  example, 
the  “Old  Dutch”  account  placed 
by  the  Grant  agency.  ’The  client 


formerly  used  1.000-line  ads  in 
newspapers.  When  newsprint 
rationing  became  imminent,  the 
firm  reduced  the  size  of  its  ads 
to  800  lines.  As  the  paper  sit¬ 
uation  tightened.  Old  Dutch  cut 
down  to  300-line  ads,  which  the 
firm  considered  as  being  the 
minimum  for  telling  the  Old 
Dutch  story. 

“We  have  improved  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  newspapers  with  respect 
to  continuity,”  he  said,  “and 
there  have  been  very  few  lost  in¬ 
sertions.  We  have  had  a  fair 
break  on  position  and  good  visi¬ 
bility  as  a  result  of  using  smaller 
space  for  Old  Dutch  ads.” 

Incidentally,  McGivern  is  of 
the  opinion  that  wartime  space 
restrictions  have  taught  many 
advertisers  how  to  use  less  ad¬ 
vertising  space  more  effectively, 
a  condition  which  is  likely  to 
prevail  in  the  post-war  period 
after  a  more  expansive  use  of 
print  paper  is  again  permitted. 

Another  Grant  account,  Fol- 
ger’s  Coffee,  has  used  newspaper 
space  consistently — in  both  black 
and  white  and  four-color.  Here, 
too,  changes  have  been  made  to 
me^  the  times.  Advertising  is 
scheduled  for  insertion  early  in 
the  week  to  avoid  the  heavily- 
used  publication  days.  Visibility 
and  continuity  have  been  im¬ 
proved. 

Group^  buys,  such  as  Sunday 
magazine  supplements,  give  the 
advertiser  a  change  of  pace  in 
their  newspaper  advertising 
schedules,  McGivern  pointed  out. 
‘"They  give  an  advertiser  a  lift,” 
he  said,  adding,  however,  that 
such  advertising  must  necessarily 
be  backed  up  with  daily  black 
and  white  insertions  if  a  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  results. 

McGivern  is  not  sold  on  news¬ 
paper  networks  as  a  means  of 
creating  more  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  national  field.  He 
feels  that  the  exhorbitant  rates 
which  would  be  necessary  if 
networks  are  to  be  operated 
profitably  to  the  publisher  would 
cause  many  advertisers  to  shun 
them  in  preference  to  individual 
paper  buys.  He  personally  fa¬ 
vors  the  idea  of  newspaper  net¬ 
works  on  a  basis  of  states,  rather 
than  a  national  set-up,  with  the 
advertiser  having  the  privilege 
of  buying  40  or  50%  of  the  state 
network  circulation  at  minimum 
rates. 

McGivern  is  in  the  unique 
position  of  being  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man,  having  enjoyed  lib¬ 
eral  experience  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publication  field.  In  his 
early  days,  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Monroe  (Wis.) 
Times.  Later,  he  was  associated 
with  the  Guy  S.  Osborn  Co., 
publishers’  representatives  now 
operating  as  the  firm  of  Osborn, 
Scolaro  &  Meeker.  He  has  also 
had  some  magazine  experience 
with  Macfadden  Publications. 


When  the  Chicago  Sun  was 
started  three  years  ago,  Mc¬ 
Givern  was  engaged  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  Wallace  Brooks,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  to  establish 
rates.  He  also  sold  retail  copy. 

His  agency  experience  in¬ 
cludes  Critchfield  &  Co.,  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  and  for  more  than  12 
years  with  Blackett  -  Sample  - 
Hummert,  Inc.,  Chicago.  He  is 
rounding  out  his  second  year  as 
media  director  for  Grant. 

Having  been  on  both  sides  of 
the  selling  fence,  Mr.  McGivern 
is  in  a  good  position  to  evaluate 
the  place  of  newspapers  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  today. 

Newspapers  change  with  the 
times,  he  remarked.  Today, 
they  are  top-heavy  with  war 
news  and  have  apparently  sub¬ 
merged  their  greatest  strength — 
their  ability  to  present  local 
news. 

“Newspapers  need  to  get  back 
to  effective  local  news  presenta¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “They  have  let 
the  war  news  predominate  to 
the  point  of  losing  their  local 
appeal  and  with  that  they  have 
lost  the  knack  of  doing  things 
that  count  locally  with  their 
readers.” 

McGivern  is  greatly  encour¬ 
aged  with  the  manner  in  which 
newspapers  have  increased  their 
revenue  from  subscribers  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  This  increased  reader 
revenue,  with  no  corresponding 
loss  in  circulation — in  fact,  news¬ 
paper  circulations  are  at  an  all- 
time  high — is  definite  proof  of 
the  vitality  of  newspapers,  he 
said. 

“Newspapers  were  always  too 
cheap,  and  still  are  given  away, 
as  far  as  their  price  is  con¬ 
cerned,”  he  added.  “Advertisers 
do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
readers  are  paying  more  for 
their  newspapers,  thereby  dem¬ 
onstrating  their  keen  interest  In 
the  product. 

“If  newspapers  ever  ran  into 
a  shortage  such  as  we  are  now 
having  with  cigarettes,  the  pub¬ 
lic  really  would  register  a  howl 
that  would  be  heard  across  the 
country.” 


Times  of  London 
Doesn't  Stop 
At  No.  50,000 


I 


Chas.  Salomon,  Herald 
Tribime  Reporter,  Dies 

Charles  S.  Salomon,  70,  since 
1901  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  Herald 
Tribune,  died  Nov.  23  in  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  at  the 
age  of  20  he  became  assistant 
to  Will  M.  Clemens,  cousin  of 
Samuel  L.  ( Mark  Twain ) 
Clemens,  in  a  small  news  bu¬ 
reau  furnishing  dispatches  to 
western  newspapers.  Becoming 
intrested  in  Latin  America,  he 
wrote  also  for  a  Spanish  news¬ 
paper  and  traveled  extensively 
in  South  and  Central  America. 

Although  arrested  in  Cuba  and 
deported  in  1898  because  of  his 
association  with  Cuban  revolu¬ 
tionary  leaders,  he  returned  to 
Havana  in  1902  as  correspondent 
for  the  Tribune  in  time  to  cover 
the  first  Cuban  president’s  tour 
of  inspection  and  inauguration. 

Mr.  Salomon  was  a  former 
president  of  the  Newspaper¬ 
men’s  Benevolent  League. 


No.  50,000  .  .  .  50,001  . . .  5o*j 
.  .  .  and  The  Thunderer  roll,* 
despite  bombs  and  paper  short 
age. 

A  modest  line  of  type  in  % 
right  "ear”  of  the  Time,  of 
London  read:  “50.000th  isn,* 
and  a  few  columns  of  speehl 
stories  in  the  Nov.  25  edition 
told  how  the  newspaper  camoit 
life  on  New  Year  s  Day  in 
as  the  Daily  Universal  Rtgijit 

The  Times  has  never  miM 
one  of  its  now  50,007  issues,  *1 
even  during  Hitler’s  blitz  * 
Printing  House  Square.  IV 
scribed  by  a  contemporary,  bt 
London  News  Chronicle,  a,  “1h 
world’s  most  famous  nm 
paper,”  the  Times  said  editork 
ly  the  basic  principle  of  ib 
greatness  is  the  free^m  d  Ikt 
press,  “not  a  privilege  of  ttt 
newspaper,  but  a  fundameati! 
liberty  of  the  subject.” 

Col.  J.  J.  Astor  is  the  ptir 
cipal  owner  and  a  great-fte» 
grandson  of  the  founder.  Joke 
Walter  5th,  is  an  associate 

Marking  of  that  milestone  n 
the  outstanding  event  in  loieii 
journalism  during  the  week,  a 
tracting  attention  in  the  Aw 
ican  press,  but  Page  One  pn» 
nence  was  accord^  to  a  mullf 
item  reporting  the  establishaer 
of  a  free  press  by  the  Amerka 
12th  Army  Group  in  Aachee 

The  first  American-edited  » 
sue  of  the  German-langiaii 
daily,  the  Neue  Zeitung,  «e 
tained  the  latest  news  ol  tit 
battles,  and  local  items. 

In  Belgium,  Premier  Hube 
Pierlot  warn^  the  editon  i 
the  Communist  newspapa,  k 
Drapeau  Rouge,  that  it  tnifktk 
suspended. 

American  Army  authoritie 
took  a  corps  of  French  reportff 
on  a  tour  of  prisonentHw 
camps  to  explain  why  the  Os¬ 
mans  were  getting  waterpud 
coats,  orange  juice  and  cipr 
ettes,  while  Frenchmen  w# 
without  such  fare.  The  AH* 
it  was  made  clear,  are  livioiji 
strictly  to  the  POW  code  ol  k 
Geneva  Convention.  Seiea  d 
the  13  morning  newspapeo  i 
Paris  published  the  storiei 

Guy  Bunau-Varilla,  publw 
of  the  Matin,  which  coUabatik 
with  the  Germans,  was 
in  Paris  and  held  for  trial  k 
cusers  said  he  went  about  «• 
a  suitcase  in  which  he  can* 
gold  ingots  weighing  40  pon* 
and  390,000  francs  in  bank 

The  nationalist  preM  of  A' 
gentina  expressed  delight  ok 
the  resignation  of  SecretOT’ 
State  Cordell  Hull,  but  held/ 
any  praise  for  Edward  R 
tinius,  Jr.,  as  his  successor,!  ^ 
he  is  considered  almost  MC 
compromising  toward  Arg«K» 
as  Mr.  Hull. 


Kauiiman  Ship 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Nov. 
erty  ship  Rudolph  Ka 
named  in  honor  of  a  former 
president  and  managing  * 
of  the  Washington  Star, 
launched  here  this  momini- 


EDITOR  R  PUI 


Medill  Graduate  18  University’s  Medill  School  ot 

meaiu  v^raauaie  lO  journalism.  She  was  graduated 

Natalie  Moskowitz,  18,  of  Gal-  from  Sam  Houston  State  Teach- 
veston,  Tex.,  received  her  mas-  ers  College  at  17,  having  entered 
ter’s  degree  from  Northwestern  when  she  was  14. 


Aug.  Newspaper  War 
Ads  Value  $2,217,300 


WAR  EFFORT  advertising  in  War  Bond  advertising  was  al- 
U.  S.  daily  and  Sunday  news-  so  tops  for  the  first  eight  months 
oapers  for  August  totaled  a  of  the  year  with  $16,179,196,  or 
jjUar  value  of  $2,217,300,  a  de-  47.1%  of  the  grand  total.  Red 
crease  from  the  July  figure  of  Cross  placed  second  with  $2,- 
^428.098.  according  to  the  882,848  (8.4%),  Waste  Paper 

latest  study  made  by  the  Ad-  Salvage  third  with  $2,137,389 
rertising  (Checking  Bureau  for  (6.2%)  and  Don’t  Telephone 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  fourth  with  $1,852,537  (5.4%). 
hS?A.  Exclusive  of  War  Bond  adver- 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  tising,  for  which  there  is  no 
IM4  the  overall  total  is  $534,-  breakdown,  of  the  remaining 
541770,  which  shows  that  war  $1,664,145  spent  in  August,  $1,- 
lirertising  this  year  is  running  583,698  was  paid  advertising  and 
It  I  slightly  lower  monthly  av-  $80,447  donated  by  newspapers, 
cnge  than  it  did  last  year.  Of  the  paid,  $561,275  was  con- 
Of  the  35  different  war  proj-  national  advertis^ 

(cts  supported  by  advertisers  in  local  and  $487,000 

August  War  Bonds  again  took  1"®  Government, 
int  place  with  $553,155  or  A  similar  breakdown  for  the 
24J^  of  the  total.  Government-  eight  months  period,  again  ex- 
paid  WAC  recruiting  retained  elusive  of  Bond  advertising. 


LOCALNSWS  FROM 
U.  S.  S.  ENTERPRISE 


A  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  Enterprise  to  his 
Localnews  Daily— 

“At  sea  on  a  carrier,  music  plays  a  large  part 
in  recreation,  which  must  necessarily  be  limited. 
Some  forms  of  Athletics  are  possible,  but  for  the 
most  part,  free  time  is  sp>ent  reading— first  choice 
Localnews  from  our  home  cities’  dailies  when  we 
can  get  them— talking,  and  listening  to  music. 

“For  the  best  estimate  I  can  make,  there  are 
at  least  150  private  phonographs  around  the  ship. 

“Every  living  compartment,  office,  in  fact,  every 
place  where  men  gather,  contains  its  phonograph 
and  its  Silex  coffee  maker,  side  by  side.  The  rec¬ 
ord  collections  seem  pretty  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  popular  and  classical,  which  means  that 
the  men  are  listening  to  more  classical  music  than 
they  did  before  the  war  I  feel  sure.  I  know  my 
musical  appreciation  has  been  broadened,  and  I 
imagine  this  would  be  the  general  rule. 

“In  this  short  survey,  I  have  purposely  made 
no  mention  of  individual  singing  in  the  showers 
which  is  something!” 


JANUARY-AVGUST 
Expenditurt  Rank 
<16,179,196  1 

1,102,000  7 

2,137,389  3 

1,039,055  8 

802,586  9 

1,259,155  5 

538,000  12 

751,193  10 

656,920  11 

484,089  14 

1,852,537  4 

230,174  20 

1,174,796  6 

395,699  15 

339,219  16 

15,760  32 

283,127  19 

336,539  17 

492,436  13 

295,736  18 

59,239  27 

30,217  29 

4,756  34 

193,281  21 

132,416  23 

180,035  22 

71,461  25 

92  ,.360  24 

62,988  26 

23,156  31 


AUGUST 
I'.xpenditurt  Rank 
<  553,155  1 

392,000  2 

240,549  3 

176,374  4 

147,967  5 

117,664  6 


mjECT 

Vntmd* . 

VAC  KceruiUiiK  (Government-Paid) 

Vale  Paper  Salvage . 

M  Coaaervation  (Incl.  Crop  Coi 

lad  Aad-Black  Market) . 

Bteod  Donation . 

Inad  Forces  Recniiting . 

bmf  RacmitinK — Except  WAC  (C.( 

nacat-Paid) . 

AalklMatiog . 

V*  ladistry  Reciting . 


Ti^  Couervation 
Dat  Telephone. . . . 


Gaiiae  Conservation  . 
At  and  Grease  Salvage 


tned  Forces  Morale 
KaUple  Projects. . . . 


PW-war  8i'  ploynient . 
^  Conservation .... 
JtiMd  Car  Conserva 

Chha  Morale . 

V4U1 . 

OsiuDHense . 

jji*  Hre  Prevention 


OriWaas  Mailing. 
M  Oiaservation . 


Ij^nce  Conservation . 

Jtoal  Non-Discrimination . 

He  Cai  Salvage . 

Ihnntiiiiin . 

^  Power  Conservation . 

8^  Accident  Prevention . 

■•■aat  Marine  Recruiting  (Govern- 

,aw-Paid) . : . 

War  Fund . 


i  riAUU . 

bdCroas . 

Jjan  Yonr  Home . 

■OTianeous  (Including  Shop  Early, 
"tttle  and  Scrap  Metal  Salvage,  Ru- 
2*  Prevention,  Home  Up-Keep, 
Peonograph  Record  Salvage,  etc.).. . . 

Total . 


JuLits  Mathews  Special  Agenct 


jNb  Display  Ads 

I  The  Superior 
-ram,  on  Nov.  22, 
regular  disi 
the  first  f 
““urretl  in  its  35 
a^essary  legal  notices,  class!- 


editorially.  "On  this  account  the 
government  restricts  the  amount 
(  Wis.)  Tele-  of  paper  we  may  use  regardless 
published  of  our  own  supply  of  it.  All 
.  »y  adver-  daily  newspapers  must  accept 
time  this  has  this  rationing  of  their  newsprint 
5  years.  Only  so  that  none  will  be  entirely 
-1-—,  -1 — i-  without  paper.  When  you  miss 
SOS,  important  announce-  the  ads  today  the  Telegram  ad- 
i  and  theatre  programs  vertising  department  would  like 
accepted  for  the  evening  to  give  a  twist  to  the  old  par- 
it  is  the  world-wide  ental  wisecrack  of  the  woodshed 
’  shortage  that  is  causing  and  respectfully  remark,  ‘It 
trouble,”  the  daily  noted  hurts  us  more  than  it  does  you.’  ’’ 

OR  «  PUILISHER  for  December  2,  1944 


2894  by  Julittw  Mmthnrt 
CHIC.4GO  •  DETROIT  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  NEW  YORK 


P.S.  This  ad  is  costing  us  $1 .00  a  word  for  our  bond  budget, 
it  being  our  practice  to  set  aside  that  sum  to  buy  extra  War 
Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale.  If  some  of 
the  big  boys  among  the  Notional  Advertisers  adopted  the 
some  method  for  on  extra  budget,  itoughttosell  on  extra  billion. 


Writers  Ready  Selves 
For  More  FDR  Copy 

continued  from  page  9 

and  pretends  to  work  over 
papers  and  documents  as  he 
talks.  His  salty  replies  and 
hard-hitting  comments  on  per¬ 
sonalities  in  the  news  is  a 
guarantee  of  at  least  one  good 
story  at  each  meeting. 

Ickes  enjoys  his  reputation 
as  the  Donald  Duck  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Many  of  his  pub¬ 
lishable  remarks  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  thoroughly 
thought  out  in  advance  of  the 
conference  although  he  tries  to 
give  the  impression  of  spon¬ 
taneity.  Newsmen  like  Ickes, 
don’t  admire  him  particularly. 

Other  Cabinet  memlwrs — 
Jones  of  Commerce.  Perkins  of 
Labor,  Biddle  of  Justice,  Wick- 
ard  of  Agriculture,  Walker  of 
Post  Office,  Morgenthau  of 
Treasury — hold  infrequent  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  press. 

The  War  and  Navy  depart¬ 
ments  are  covered  regularly  by 
scores  of  reporters,  but  the 
number  doesn't  begin  to  match 
the  size  of  the  staff  of  public 
relations  experts  on  duty,  most 
of  them  officers  in  service. 
Communiques  are  the  principal 
source  of  important  copy,  but 
queries  placed  by  correspond¬ 
ents,  each  requiring  special 
treatment,  run  into  many  hun¬ 
dreds  each  day.  One  of  the 
busiest  offices  is  the  division  of 
news  and  photo  clearance.  Copy 
brought  there  by  newspaper 
representatives  is  given  while- 
you-wait  attention. 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshail. 
Chief  of  Staff,  holds  frequent 
conferences  but.  understand¬ 
ably,  labels  much  of  his  material 
“background  only.”  Returned 
heroes  and  celebrities  are 
booked  for  questioning  by  the 
press  almost  daily,  always  with 
a  press  officer  at  his  elbow  to 
direct  when  a  comment  must  be 
off-the-record. 

Where  OWI  Comes  In 

The  most  elaborate  press  set¬ 
up  of  the  past  decade  went  out 
of  existence  when  the  National 
Recovery  Act  was  declared  un¬ 
constitutional.  But  the  War 
Production  Board,  dealing  with 
business  and  industry  as  did  the 
NRA,  has  largely  duplicated  it 
in  size  and  scope.  A  large  press 
room  In  the  Social  Security 
Building  provides  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  the  dozens  of  reporters 
regularly  assigned. 

The  Office  of  War  Information 
releases  its  own  news  and  clears 
the  copy  of  most  other  depart¬ 
ments,  but  does  not  edit  the 
material  except  to  remove  con¬ 
flict  and  discrepancy.  The  El¬ 
mer  Davis  conferences  are  well 
attended,  usually  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  his  auditors  than  im¬ 
portant  from  a  copy  standpoint. 
Davis  is  flanked  by  experts  in 
the  various  fields  covered  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
them  to  answer  questions  when 
he  feels  his  own  information 
on  the  points  is  not  sufficient. 

Among  the  important  agencies 
which  have  come  into  existence 
under  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  those 
supervised  by  Leo  Crowley  who 
heads  the  Federal  Deposit  In¬ 


surance  Corporation  and  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  several  others.  Chief 
of  Crowley’s  press  relations  is 
J.  Forbes  Campbell,  former  Utah 
and  California  newspaper  man. 
who  has  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
— at  home.  Crowley  does  not 
hold  press  conferences  and,  as 
a  result,  hundreds  of  queries 
funnel  through  Campbell’s  of¬ 
fice  each  week.  Crowley  is  not 
given  to  sensational  or  headline- 
catching  remarks,  but  is  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  day  for  in¬ 
terviews  on  subjects  in  his  far- 
flung  field  of  operations. 

Paul  V.  McNutt,  chairman  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion,  presides  over  a  news-active 
agency.  He  holds  weekly  press 
conferences  but  the  principal 
point  of  contact  is  the  office  of 
Edward  T.  Ingle,  chief  of  public 
relations,  a  succe-ssful  news¬ 
paper  man  before  he  was  called 
into  government  service. 

These  are  only  the  high  spots 
in  Washington  news  coverage 
as  it  exists  today.  How  it  has 
changed  in  the  past  10  years 
may  be  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  press  agents  in 
the  government  now  than  there 
were  newspaper  men  covering 
Washington  when  the  New  Deal 
came  into  office. 

Editors  to  Carry  Free 
Press  Gospel  Abroad 

continued  from  page  7 

nize  that  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  a  keystone  to  world  law 
and  order  with  justice  based  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

“All  these  signs  and  state¬ 
ments  are  encouraging,  but  the 
ASNE  never  will  relax  in  Its 
campaign  until  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  becomes  a  living  real¬ 
ity  everywhere  in  the  world. 

“We  believe  that  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  their  newspapers  will 
support  government  policies  and 
action  toward  removal  of  all  po¬ 
litical,  legal  and  economic  bar¬ 
riers  to  the  media  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  that  our  government 
should  make  this  abundantly 
clear  to  other  nations. 

“Specifically  we  urge  that  bn»h 
the  administrative  and  legisla¬ 
tive  branches  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.  and  that  other  organiza¬ 
tions  In  this  country  and  abroad 
join  us  in  a  program  to  further 
freedom  of  information.  This 
program  should  embrace  the  fol¬ 
lowing  goals: 

“1.  Recognition  that  complete 
friendship  with  any  other  sov¬ 
ereign  power  is  dependent, 
among  other  considerations,  on 
the  freedom,  the  abundance  and 
the  exchange  of  information  be¬ 
tween  people. 

“2.  Recognition  that  any 
printed  matter,  film,  broadcast 
or  other  media  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  paid  in  whole  or  in  part, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  organization  or  person. 
shall  carry  conspicuous  labels  as 
to  source. 

“3.  Recognition  that  any  gov¬ 
ernment  or  private  monopoly  of 
the  media  of  information  is  inim¬ 
ical  to  the  public  interest  and 
incompatible  with  freedom  of 
expression  and  competition  of 


ideas  on  which  a  well-informed 
public  opinion  is  based. 

“4.  Refusal  to  recognize  the 
right  of  any  government,  organi¬ 
zation  or  person: 

“(a)  to  discriminate  against 
any  media  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

“(b)  to  infringe  upon  free¬ 
dom  of  information  or 
expression. 

“(c)  to  place  any  barriers, 
technical,  political,  legal 
or  economic  against  the 
free  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  between  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world. 

“(d)  to  censor  information  in 
time  of  peace,  except  for 
obscenity  or  fraud." 

Board  action  followed  many 
hours  of  discussion,  led  by  Paul 
Miller,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Associated  Press,  who 
told  of  news  conditions  in  the 
United  States  and  the  problems 
involved  in  the  world  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  by  Hugh  Baillie,  presi¬ 
dent  of  United  Press,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  in  the  light 
of  his  recent  trip  abroad. 

The  Board  heard,  from  Editor 
Richard  Powell  Carter  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News,  a 
plan  for  a  more  authoritative 
and  comprehensive  accrediting 
system  for  schools  of  journalism. 
Mr.  Carter  is  chairman  of  the 
ASNE  education  committee  and 
of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism  which 
comprises  five  educator  mem¬ 
bers  and  one  each  from  ASNE, 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  Inland  Press 
Association,  and  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 

A  Board  resolution  directed 
its  representative  (and  alter¬ 
nate)  on  the  American  Council 
to  collaborate  in  the  possible  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  program. 

The  plan  already  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  educators  at  a 
meeting  in  Chicago  Oct.  16.  A 
second  Chicago  meeting  is 
planned  for  January,  and  Chair¬ 
man  Carter  will  report  for  his 
committee  when  the  ASNE 
meets  in  April. 

Elected  to  membership  in 
ASNE  were  the  following: 
George  W.  Potter,  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin;  William  J.  Ma¬ 
honey,  Jr.,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser;  Ernest  B.  Hunter, 
Charlotte  (N.  C. )  Observer;  W. 
D.  Mansfield.  McKeesport  (Pa.) 
News;  Fred  Burgner,  Trenton 
(N.  J. )  Times;  Clayton  Fritchey, 
New  Orleans  Item;  George  M. 
Cox,  Mobile  Press-Register;  A. 
D.  Jones.  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Record;  Caleb  J.  King,  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Times-Union;  Ernest 
Kirschten,  St.  Louis  Star-Times; 
Kenneth  S.  Conn,  St.  Jose  (Cal.) 
Mercury  Herald  and  News;  C.  J. 
Harkrader.  Bristol  (Va.  and 
Tenn.)  Herald  -  Courier  and 
News-Bulletin;  and  Raymond  D. 
Sill,  Bradford  (Pa.)  Publica¬ 
tions. 

■ 

Elected  to  Inland 

The  directors  of  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  have  elected 
to  membership  the  Two  Rivers 
(Wis.)  Reporter,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette, 
and  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch. 

EDITOR  A  PUI 


ENOCH  DIXON  UNDERWOm 

76,  who  before  his  retirtHg 

•  in  1936  was  for  more  thi^ 
years  city  editor  of  the  Wmm 

(Wis.)  Record-Hcrold,  died  Re 

-  23.  He  had  been  engaged  in  |. 

newspaper  and  printing  pm,^ 

.  sion  all  of  his  life,  and  had  bai 
!  a  resident  of  Wausau  since  UR 
when  he  went  there  as  assocab 
editor  of  the  Central  Witcu^ 
During  his  early  career  he  y 
been  associate  editor  of  the  Fha 
( Ill. )  Palladium  and  the  Cbo 
( 111. )  People. 

Byron  Keating,  59,  presiin 
of  the  Cincinnati  advertab 
I  agency  bearing  his  name,  « 

’  Nov.  24  at  his  summer  htai 
I  near  Glyndon  Springs,  1% 

>  after  a  heart  attack  attributed  h 
J  over-exertion  attending  loc» 
tion  of  the  new  agency.  R 
Keating’s  35-year  career  in  R 
'  vertising  included  service  «R 
the  Blackman  Co.,  George 
ten  Co.,  Lord  &  Thomai  mI 
Knox-Reeves  and  several  ya 
.  as  industrial  relations  consultat 
,  J.  L.  K.  Laflammi,  71,  vR 
.  was  on  the  first  editorial  sU 
of  Quebec  L’Action  CathoiRM 
then  called  L’Action  Sociale,i 
i  dead  in  Montreal.  He  sbM 
i  his  newspaper  career  with  th 
.  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Tribaac  R 
founded  the  Revue  Frsso 
Americaine,  a  periodical,  late 
entering  civil  service. 

J.  William  Schuler,  cirada 
tion  manager  of  the  Sersm 

■  ( Pa. )  Times  for  20  years,  thesd 
.  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mi 

and  later  the  Hudson  (N.  YJ 
I  Dispatch,  died  recently. 

Pfc.  Gerald  O'Neil,  a  fotsat 
1  employe  of  the  Springhh 
(Mass.)  Union,  brother  il 
'Thomas  O’Neil,  news  editor  d 

■  the  Union,  was  killed  Oct  I 
I  while  serving  with  the  FM 
,  Army  in  Italy. 

i  Capt.  Stuart  H.  Nnon,  hr 

■  mer  Glendale  (Cal.)  Neros-Pm 
i  editorial  employe,  has  bv 
;  killed  in  action  in  Italy. 

Ward  Clark,  78,  who  until  Is 
I  retirement  10  years  ago  bi 
worked  in  composing  rooms  d 
’  newspapers  in  such  Mid 

■  cities  as  Grand  Rapids,  M 
gon,  Howard  City  and  i 

,  Harbor,  died  in  Grand 
recently. 

Ferdinand  M.  Oestreichu,  t 
^  for  36  years  an  employe  of 

•  Philadelphia  Bulletin  compo 

•  room,  died  suddenly  Nov.  D 

•  Fairview,  N.  J. 

Pvt.  William  S.  Moore,  Ji 
'  grandson  of  the  late  Jo* 

^  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the 

■  New  York  World,  was  killed  i 
action  Nov.  11  in  France. 

[  Mrs.  Frances  Deaner,  62, 

I  licist  and  drama  editor  for 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  at 
:  Nov.  18.  She  had  fonoj 
worked  for  the  San  Jose  M 
cury,  Los  Angeles  Timet  i 
Santa  Ana  Register. 

Walter  Koch,  46,  adye 
'  executive  and  commercial 
1  and  for  many  years  head  M 
I  Fairchild  Publications  art_ 
partment,  died  Nov.  25.  TOT 
,  years  ago  he  had  formed  his  oe 
advertising  organization. 

I  B  L I  S  H  e  R  for  DecMiber  2.  ^ 
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Critical  Drops 
Noted  in  Paper, 
IPttlp  Receipts 

Drop  in  November  waste  pa- 
p  collations  coupled  with  a 
decline  in  pulpwood  re- 
gpti  it  mills  for  October  have 
pig  the  mill  situation  even 
jgre  critical  this  month,  just 
iken  the  expanding  campaign 
yntsets  has  increased  the  de- 
nods  for  paper  and  paper 

MUd- 

jirly  figures  for  the  week  end- 
tf  Nov.  18  indicate  that  waste 
piper  receipts  had  dropped  from 
4e  October  92%  of  quota  to 
of  the  155,000  ton  weekly 
twta. 

Wlite  paper  receipts  for  Octo¬ 
ber  made  it  the  fifth  highest  col- 
itetion  month  of  the  campaign, 
fitb  receipts  at  604,000  tons  as 
goopared  with  574,000  tons  in 
September,  608.000  in  August 
ad  548,000  in  July.  Consump- 
tjen,  at  591.000  tons,  was  greater 
bao  the  5^,000  tons  in  Septem- 
xr.  but  lower  than  the  August 
(11,000  ton  figure. 

laventory  Loss 

Preliminary  figures  indicate  a 
trap  in  waste  paper  inventory  in 
tovember,  the  first  in  western 
iiills  in  months,  although  mills 
bid  329.000  tons  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  October,  a  gain  of  12,000 
MB  over  the  September  inven- 
My  and  of  18,000  tons  over 
Au^t  figures.  Eastern  inven- 
Miei  thus  remain  precarious 
vbile  some  western  mills  are 
i|ain  fearing  shutdowns. 

Noting  that  good  news  has  ad¬ 
versely  affected  both  waste 
pqer  collections  and  pulpwood 
Itarvesting,  Frank  Block,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  War  Activities  Com- 
aitlre  of  the  Pulpwood  Con- 
atming  Industries,  commented 
tbat  the  better  the  news  the 
more  waste  paper  is  needed 
[overseas. 

“It  looks  as  if  we’re  going  into 
tbe  arorst  collection  months  with 
W  situation,”  he  said,  ex- 
ntUki  pinning  that  bad  weather  his- 
Wcally  slows  paper  collections. 
--  also  that  for  the 

lehis  W  time  in  10  months  total 
Uaar  wpwood  receipts  (including 
Biila  Bports)  have  fallen  below  1943 
a  wU  as  1941  levels.  Domestic 
»ilpwood  receipts,  though  be- 
•  J  1943,  are  still  above  1941 
"  **  I-lf'  *  Canadian  pulp 

ne) 

Ilje  drop  In  October  pulpwood 
RE,  h  committee’s  figimes 

,„jmal,  ranges  from  a  slight  de- 
Wow  October  1943  in 
states.  South  and 
V.  ^  ®  drop  in 

Uni  .  Northwest  and  24.2% 
for  •  1.?*  ^Pp*^*chian  area.  In  all 
r  .P'dPwood  receipts  de- 

yrmd  from  Septem- 

le  *  s“8htly  in  the 

M  ■  Norfheast,  but  as  con- 

^bly  as  20.1%  in  the  Lake 

ertirii  32.8%  in  the  critical 

Wlachian  zone. 

1  of  I  labor  seems  to  be  re- 
irt  4  ^  woods  more  slow- 

Tki  Mr.  Block  noted, 

his  H  5tlm*  blame  on  over- 


Correspendents  Get 
Big  Rush  of  News 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  30— Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents,  already 
rushed  with  Congress  heading 
toward  adjournment  and  a 
speeding  flow  of  news,  put  in 
one  of  their  busiest  days  today 
when  Justice  Edward  Eicher’s 
sudden  death  wrote  finis  to  the 
sedition  trial.  President  Roose- 
vel  dismissed  Norman  L.  Littell 
as  assistant  attorney  general, 
and  Senator  William  Langer 
threatened  a  fight  on  confirma¬ 
tion  of  Edward  Stettinius,  Jr.,  as 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  death  of  Justice  Eicher 
ended  for  the  present  at  least  a 
story  which  had  been  running 
for  months  and  which  had  been 
covered  at  first  by  more  than  ^ 
score  of  newsmen  whose  num¬ 
ber  dwindled  as  it  droned  on. 

The  Littell  story,  growing  out 
of  his  differences  with  Attorney 
General  Francis  Biddle,  had  a 
direct  newspaper  connection  rec¬ 
ognized  in  President  Roosevelt’s 
announcement  today:  “When 

statements  made  by  Normal  Lit¬ 
tell  first  appeared  in  the  papers 
I  wrote  to  him  that  it  was  pri¬ 
marily  an  executive  matter.” 


Oxford  Group  Honors 
Journalist  in  Drama 

In  the  annals  of  journalism, 
Fredrick  Ramm  holds  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  written  the 
first  story  ever  date-lined  “The 
North  Pole”  in  the  New  York 
Times,  but  this  is  only  an  inci¬ 
dent  in  a  play,  “And  Still  They 
Fight,”  based  on  his  life  and 
work  as  a  Norwegian  editor. 

Ramm  was  the  only  newspaper 
man  aboard  the  Norge  on  the 
Amundsen-Ellsworth  Polar  flight 
in  1926.  The  world  was  in  sus¬ 
pense  for  days,  and  then  came 
Ramm’s  dramatic  stories.  “Silent 
for  three  days  .  .  .  and  then 
25.000  words  ...  it  was  just  like 
him.”  says  the  wife  in  the  play, 
which  had  its  premiere  Wednes¬ 
day  night  in  New  York  Times 
Hall  with  many  prominent  Nor¬ 
wegians  in  the  audience. 

The  Oxford  Group,  Moral  Re- 
Armament.  Inc.,  is  responsible 
for  dramatizing  Ramm’s  career 
and  it  is  his  conversion  to  its 
principles  of  honesty  in  human 
relations  that  is  the  theme,  built 
around  his  newspaper  efforts  to 
prepare  the  people  of  Norway 
for  a  courageous  stand  against 
the  invaders. 

The  play  was  presented  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Ramm,  after  two  years  in  a 
Nazi  concentration  camp.  The 
author  is  Kenaston  Twitchell 
and  the  players,  some  of  whom 
lived  and  worked  with  Ramm  in 
Norway,  remain  anonymous. 

■ 

Nome  Television  Head 

John  F.  Royal  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  has  been 
named  vice-president  in  charge 
of  NBC’s  newly  established  de¬ 
partment  of  television,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  'The  move 
was  made  because  of  plans  now 
formulated  to  develop  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  company’s  television 
activities. 


PUBLISHER  for  DMeiiriMr  2,  1944 


Teachers  and  Parents  Will  Welcome 
This  NEW  Strong  Feature  -  '" 


Old  Norse,  Berserker 
In  Scandinavian  folklora.hu^ 
wild  warriors  who  went  into  a 
ra^e, howled  like  tvoivcs  and 
foamed  at  the  mouth  during  battle 


Litin,  Crescere, 
To  Increase...  J 
To  Orow  B 
Pertaining  to 
the  increasing 
of  the  moon  from 
its  first  quarter 


(SLANO) 


from  the  name  of 
a  county  In  North 
Carolina 
A  congressman 
from  Buncombe 
insisted  on  making 
a  speech  altho 
he  had  nothing 
important  to  say, 
merely  to  impress 
his  electors 


If's  Inferesfing!  Educational  Factual! 

•  "WHY  DO  YOU  SAY  IT?"  is  a  feature  that 
has  not  only  high  over-ail  reader-interest,  but  is  a  natural 
for  focusing  the  interest  of  school  children  and  schools  on 
your  newspaper.  It  is  the  type  of  material  teachers  can 
use  in  classrooms  and  students  can  paste  in  scrapbooks. 


•  Let  "WHY  DO  YOU  SAY  IT?"  grasp  and 
hold  this  impressionable  group  for  your  newspaper. 


Write  or  wire  for  qdditional  proofs  ond  terms 


HARRY  BAKER.  Manager.  400  WEST  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO  6.  ILLINOIS 


Replace  Weak  Feature$t.wltli  STpHlllr^ee 
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Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cath  with  Ordar) 

I  tlma— .50  par  line 
4  timet— .40  per  line  per  insertion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— .90  per  line 
2  timet — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  timet — .70  per  line  per  insertion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  celculate  cost  of  any  clauified  ad> 
vartitement,  count  five  average  words 
to  the  Kne.  Minimum  tpece  accepted 
for  publication  it  throe  lines.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  key  their  ads,  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  li  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  es  four  words. 

Wewepeper  ••‘•tore 

OAfA«L»  HAMSUnO.  beytM.  aell- 
Im.  mergers,  Ceiltes  or  weekliaa,  aey- 
where  le  U.  H.  Me  leases  ar  traOes. 
iiae  feigheer  Ageesy,  MaahvtUa,  Mleh. 

OUMflDUTlAIi  OKTiaBS 
DatJ#  aaO  Weahly  Mewapapaie 

TH>  nairpeei.f.  OOMYAjnT 
Park  Central  Baiiame.  t.es  eayetee 
MAT  BBOTHXBS,  Binghamton,  M.  Y. 
btabliahed  1914.  Mewepapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

W.  H.  QZiOVSB  00.,  Ventura,  Oal. 
ConfldenUai  data  on  desirable  news¬ 
paper  properties.  Inquire. 

MecliaalcAl  lq«l|iiegt  For  Sale 

FOB  SAlB:  Qoss  factory  rebuilt  dou¬ 
ble  truck  equipment,  22%  cut  off. 

CMting  box,  tail  cutter,  shaver,  chip¬ 
ping  block,  and  Ludwig  electric  pump. 
Lxcallent  condition.  Also  Burrough* 
Typewriur  Bookkeeping  and  Payroll 
machine. 

O.  A.  PAGE  PUBLISHINO  COMFAMT, 
9U4  Financial  Center  Bldg.,  104  S. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles  14.  Oaliiomis. 
OOSS  3  DECK,  two  plate  wide,  21H'’ 
cut-off,  AC  drive,  casting  equipment, 
Hoe  4  deck,  two  plate  wide.  22%' 
^heet  cut-off,  AC  drive,  casting  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  Box  1182,  Twin  Falls, 

Idaho. _ 

LIQUIDATION  SALES— LINCOLN 
PBINTINO  00. 
Montgomery,  Pa. 

Duplex  Press,  S-page,  8  col.,  also  41x 
•6  Babcock  Oylinder  Press  with 
Omaha  Folder,  89x62  Miehle  ^lindgr 
Proas,  two  Modal  6  Linotypes,  88 
Linetype  (late  model),  Ludlow  (alee- 
trie)  late  style,  89  fonts  matrices. 
Imposing  Tables.  Miller  Saw,  82  Kelly, 
Miehle  VertieaL  Hammond  Oasting 
Box,  Rosback  Rotary  Perforator,  86x 
88  Baum  Folder  with  feeder.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced — Write  ns. 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sta. 

_ Philadelphia  22.  Penna. _ 

FOB  SALB,  2  Miller  Automatic  Mas¬ 
ter-speeds.  Good  condition.  Jay  Slater, 
584  South  Goodman  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  T. 

Machwlcol  iQgIpMggf  Wwtwd 

INTEBBSTBD  in  buying  8-pago  Du- 

Slex  or  Goes  Newspaper  Presa,  also  a 
lodel  8  or  14  Linotype.  State  full 
partieulars  together  with  serial  num¬ 
ber.  Box  No.  1607,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

S-OOldlB  11x14  magssine  press,  speed 
minimum  12,000.  Box  1644,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

TABLOID  PASTBBS  to  6t  a  single 
width  Goss  press.  Box  1662,  Editor  A 
iSiblisher. 


MachagicQl  Iqglpmant  Wantsd 

(Coat’d) _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUT^Elrod  snd  Ludlow 
in  good  condition  and  priced  right. 
J.  C.  Phillips.  Box  471,  Borger,  Texas. 

WANTED 

Goss  presa,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18M  inch  printing  diameter — 
21 H  ineh  eat-off  or  deck  (or  same. 
Give  (nli  detaiis  and  prices.  Bex 
1042.  Bditer  A  Publish ^ _ 

Nawtpapers  For  Sal*  ^ 

itit  CALIFOBNIA— W  E  E  K  L I  E  S  : 
dr  Unopposed  county  seat  mountain 
area.  Exceptional.  845,000 — 820,000 
rash.  Growing,  dr  Unopposed;  isolated; 
on  good  highway;  Sportsman's  para¬ 
dise — hunting,  ^hing.  Two  weeklies; 
one  shop;  all  the  job  work  yon  can 
liandle;  good  place  for  family  or  two 
printers;  813,000  —  84,000  cash,  dr 
Near  San  Francisco;  good  weeklies — 
well  equipped:  volume  over  830,000 — 
good  prolits;  820,000  cash;  balance 
easy,  d  Bo.  California ;  orange  belt; 
city  of  15,000;  exceptional  weekly; 
well  equipped ;  good  job  business ;  for 
sale  at  annual  gross,  d  Near  Los  An¬ 
geles;  growing;  long  established  prof¬ 
itable  weekly;  820,000 half  cash. 
A.  W.  .STYPES,  625  Market  St.,  San 

Francisco  6,  Calif, _ 

d  d  d  d  d 

If  you  are  thinking  of  locating  in 
the  West,  I  invite  you  to  write  me, 
stating  your  qnaliffcstions  and  require¬ 
ments.  Dailies  and  weeklies. 

ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
“(Juality  Newspapers  Only” 

625  Market  St..  San  ^anoisco  5,  Cal. 
OLD,  EXCLUSIVE  weekly  in  busy 
Ohio  town.  816,000  gross,  86,000  net 
without  soliciting.  Post  war  potential 
820,000  easy.  Well  equipped,  includ¬ 
ing  two  linotypes.  85,000  down,  bal¬ 
ance  easy.  Write  fully.  Dial  Agency, 

Kalamssoo  8,  Mich. _ 

dd  Utah — Weekly:  unopposed  coun¬ 
ty  seat  of  5000;  volume  over  830,000; 
exceptional  earnings;  25  to  50%  in¬ 
terest  available  to  good  mechanical 
man.  810,000  cash  required.  A.  W. 
STYPES,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 

cisco  5,  Calif. _  _ 

dd  Washington — unopposed  weekly  in 
growing  town  of  over  6000.  Price  821,- 
000.  Cash  815,000.  A.  W.  STYPES. 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5, 

Calif. _ 

WEBKLT  NEWEPAPBE— Agricultur¬ 
al  and  allied  industries  soon  to  make 
it  a  daily  necessity.  Irrigated  area  of 
^uthem  California.  More  business 
than  we  can  handle.  Wealthy  business 
people  and  land  owners.  A  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  a  weekly  paper  into 
an  important  daily.  Vast  territory. 
Only  85,000  down.  Balance  easy  terms. 
Box  1688,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper*  Wanted 

PUBLISHER  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BUY 
snd  operate  a  small  daily  or  weekly 
in  Florida.  Job  department  in  con¬ 
nection,  if  possible  tho  not  essential  I 
Box  1671,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Mewhpeper  Help  Wanted 

IF  YOU  ABE  INTERESTED  in  locat¬ 
ing  in  Michigan,  permanent  newspa¬ 
per  positions  are  available  in  all  de¬ 
partments — editorial,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  mechanical.  Give  quali¬ 
fications.  references  and  authorised  re¬ 
ferral.  Michigan  Press  Association, 
East  Lansing.  Mich. 

Newspaper  Press  Engineers 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.  New  York. 

Help  Wanted 

Advertisiar 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
AGER-SALESMAN  for  Pacific  n.w. 
daily.  10,000-plns  circulation.  Ex¬ 
pected  to  reorganise  war-wrecked  staff 
and  prove  self  by  results.  Permanent 
position  and  advancement  if  make 
good.  Open  immediately.  Non-boom 
and  established  industrial-farraiag  com¬ 
munity.  Write  full  details  and  send 
photo  to  Box  1689,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 
Advertisiaf  (Cont’d) 
Astern  newspaper  (fast-moving 
organisation)  it  ready  to  permanently 
employ  a  man  (could  be  a  woman) 
who  believes  he  is  qualified  to  become 
National  Advertising  Manager  of  daily 
with  30,000  circulation.  Prefer  one 
who  has  made  national  trips  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  reps.  Entails  travel,  of  course. 
Picture,  please.  Confidential.  Box  1700, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FOR  A  HARD  WORKING,  ambitions, 
local  display  salesman  with  yonug 
ideas,  copy  and  lay-out  exparience. 
hers  is  a  permanent  position  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  rapid  advancement.  Ap- 
ply  Box  1619,  Editor  A  ^blishec, 
.SALESMAN — Experienced  display  man 
fur  six  day  afternoon  New  York  State 
daily;  24.O00  circulation;  pleasant  of¬ 
fices;  good  city  and  happy  personal 
affiliations.  Permanent,  enviable  berth 
selling  and  servicing  large  and  small 
accounts  backed  by  our  excellent  copy 
department.  Complete  background  with 
references,  salary,  photo,  etc.  Box 

1661.  Editor  A  Pjtblishe_r. _ 

.TWO  EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY 
SALESMEN; 

There  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  two 
thoroughly  experienced  salesmen,  who 
cannot  only  write  copy,  but  sell  it. 
The  newspaper  desiring  these  men  is 
a  combination  Morning,  Evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper  In  a  Mid-west  city 
of  200.000  population.  Business  is 
booming,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
after  the  war.  This  opportunity  is  of¬ 
fered  to  men  who  want  to  make  a 
permanent  connection  with  a  long  pull 
future.  Good  salary  will  be  paid  to 
start,  and  future  earnings  are  depend¬ 
ent  entirely  on  the  man  himself.  If 
you  are  interested  in  a  permanent  con¬ 
nection,  please  write  fully,  giving  age, 
experience,  and  if  possible,  a  photo¬ 
graph.  Interview  will  be  arranged  at 
our  expense.  Address  Box  1692,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WANTED  ADVERITSING  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  afternoon  ABC  paper,  no 
Sunday.  Must  know  copy,  layout.  Wire 
or  write  (tating  experience,  references 
and  salary  desired.  Lender  Call,  Lau- 

rel,  Mise. _ 

WANTED  EXFEBIENOED  ADVER¬ 
TISING  MAN  for  small  daily.  Good 
climate,  job  permanent.  Housing  avail¬ 
able,  rent  reasonable.  Thomas  G.  Snm- 
mers.  Dally  Record.  Roswell,  N.  M. 

Help  Wanted 

rircuistioe 

AGGRESSIVE  CI^ULATION  MAN- 
AGER  with  small  town  experience  in 
competitive  field.  Must  know  office 
routine,  city  and  suburban  sales,  ser¬ 
vice.  Sound,  growing  6-day  paper,  in¬ 
termountain  west.  Excellent  post-war 
potentialities.  Offers  a  challenge  now 
and  a  solid  future  if  you’ve  got  what 
it  takes.  Commensurate  salary.  Tell 
all  first  letter;  references,  photo, 
phone.  Box  1727,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 
CIBOULATION  MANAGER  for  up¬ 
state  chain  weeklies.  Postwar  berth. 

Waverly  Sun,  Waverly,  N,  Y, _ 

HARD  WORKING,  ambitions  man  to 
take  charge  of  Home  Delivery  depart¬ 
ment  of  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
Southwest.  Must  be  capable  of  effective 
execution  of  all  phases  of  iob  with 
minimum  amount  of  supervision.  Lib¬ 
eral  salary  and  car  expense  allowance. 
List  qualifications  and  references.  Box 
1711,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Help  Woeted 

EtUlerial 

EXPERIENCEDliOPT  READER,  un¬ 
der  28.  for  national  trade  newspaper 
in  Detroit.  Permanent,  good  chance  for 
advancement.  Give  particulars,  salary 
expected.  Box  1689.  c/o  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York  City. 
BDITOBIAirMAKE-UP~MAN.  An  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  with  leading  nation¬ 
al  industrial  publisher  in  New  York 
for  experienced  make-up  man  who 
knows  type,  who  can  create  interesting 
editorial  lay-outs.  Not  just  a  war  time 
opening  but  a  long-range  advancement 
opportunity  with  one  of  America’s 
soundest  publishing  organisations. 
Write  complete  details  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1721,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BBPORTaB,  general,  soma  ifwls,  at 
desk  exp.  pref  on  p.m.  daily  St.  (ML 
city  16,000;  single  msa  dtsM.  Ht 
sent  eenditiens.  Give  sxp.  isslse 
shot,  persenal  description.  Bat  IMl 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


One  managing  editor  calibre,  sttm 
writer,  good  at  rewrite,  orfsaimlia 
One  leg  man,  able  handle  parlilMii 
knowledge  Morse,  sborthaad  viMli 
Couple  considered.  Both  mitl  kei 
small  newspaper  experisast.  hli 
qualifications,  draft  states,  nbn 
whether  available  for  N.  T.  iaknie 
early  December.  Submit  espy,  tiaa 
mendations.  Box  1619,  Editor  1  hi 

Usher. _ 

TWO  NEWS  EDITORS.  No  stSNM' 
ing.  U.P..  AP  radio  wires.  Femmai 

WHBF,  Rock  Island.  Ill. _ 

WANTED;  AD  MAN  OB  ffOWl 
Small  town,  tabloid  daily.  Forty  W 
lara  plus  bonus  if  yon  eta  diBw 
Permanent.  Write  Dalhsrt  Tsxss.  It 

hart.  Texas. _ 

WANTED:  COPY  BEADEB-HM' 
TER.  Small  town  tabloid  daily.  U<kl 
wage  to  start  with  chance  of  Uitiit 
ment.  Write  Dalhart  Texan,  Dilwt 

Texas. _ _ 

WE  ARE  NOW  BUILDINO  oer  m 
manent  post  war  staff  and  need 
writers,  desk  men  snd  reportsii « 
opportunity  for  advancement  ti  m 
editor.  Get  in  on  tho  ground  doer  m 
grow  with  America’s  last  fronlws 
the  tropical  Tip  o’  Texas.  Exet^ 
Editor.  Valley  Morning  .*^tsr.  Hansf 

en.  Texas. _ _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  draft  exempt  fer « 
work  on  fast  -  growing, 
morning  paper  in  Texas  city  of  Iw 
000  with  extraordinary  poet-wsr  FJ 
peets.  Five-day  week  and  ideal 
ing  conditions.  This  job  olfen  n* 
opportunity  for  advancement  to  se 
of  ability  seeking  a  pormanest  m 
nection.  Reply  in  detail, 
photo  and  citing  complete  emplojnjj 
record,  bnt  former  employer! 
be  contacted  without  yonr  pensmt* 
Box  1708,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  WeeH^ 
_ Mfbanecal 

LINOTYPE  OPEEATOE-MA 
five-machine  afternoon  daily  ■ 
rida.  $53  20  forty  hours  weskU- 
shop.  Paper  growing.  This  is 
situation.  Box  1717,  Editor  6 
lisher. 


Help  Woirtir^^ 

_ _ EJitonal  ((W4) 

ALL  ABOUND  NEWBli^yf}- - 

Florida  evening  daily.  PermsamtSf 
tion.  Write  Box  1698,  Kditsr  4  K 

lisher. _ ** 

EXPERrENOED~~aPORT«  »5&r 
preferably  western  backgrouai^ 
man  for  general  reporting, 
portunities.  Air  Mail  KtatetOtaT.? 

Idaho. _  _ 

BZPEEIENOED  SPORT8~W^& 
preferably  about  80,  eapabls  forS 
eral  assignments  and  desk  work  C 
manent  position.  Writs  or 
for  appointment  Managing  Edits^ 
.lersey  .lournal.  Jersey  City,  N  J 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
tion.  progressive  8000  ABC 
paper  experience  handling  ilskM 
leased  wire,  writing  head^  ediMiS 
making  np.  Airmail  details,  islo^ 
dude  photo.  Box  1704,  Edltsrbie 
lisher. 

sEuToS'lYOMAiriirdnriJS’; 

good  reporter  for  evening  daily,  lii* 
town.  Permanent  job.  Writs  lalh  a 
Guide  A  Tribune,  Fremont,  Nstr 
NORTH  IDAHO’S  LARGBOTnigl  iK 
(10,700  cire.)  needs  immsdistely  a  I 
experienced  reporter-deskmaa  to  ak  I 
over  news  editor  duties  sftsr  Isnsi  I 
field,  a  combination  sports  tfitirn 
porter  and  a  cub  reporter.  Stomai 
work,  commensurate  pay  and  eps«ai. 
ity  for  advancement.  Ability  te  koA 
relief  on  wire  desk  and  taka  ritms 
desirable  but  not  required.  Win  e 
leet  snd  airmail  details  te  Lessm 
Morning  Tribune.  Lewi-ten.  N«ir 
REPORTER  AND  OOPtRlAng^^ 
der  35,  by  midwest  raetropeUtaa  0$. 

State  education,  backgronad  cea|ka 
ly,  age,  etc.  Send  photogragk  U  m 
Bible.  Address  Box  1709,  Ukt  1 
Publisher. 


for  Deceaber  X 


O 


Help  WoBted 
Mtckaaical 


fsif 

eonjenial  workin*  condi- 
■r”  Galley  and  half  hour  produc- 
ST'  Good  P»y-  State  when  avail- 
Wire  collect  Tupelo  (Mu.) 

Jjiteal _ _ — - - 

PHOTO-ENORAVISB 

ill.,iound  man  for  one  of  the  coun- 
forenioet  small  dailies,  situated 
New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
uUt  complete  charge  of  photo-en- 
/riTiaf  department  that  will  bo  in- 
Sled  when  we  have  found  a  man 
taihle  of  operating  the  plant.  The 
M  will  moat  likely  be  a  one  or  two- 
^  shop  in  the  beginning  and  as  it 
imlopi  its  commercial  work,  we  will 
idd  equipment  and  men  accordingly, 
hr  the  right  man  this  is  an  oppor- 
niitj  of  a  lifetime  with  unlimited 
^ibilitea. 

Write  or  wire  Norristown  Times  Her- 
ili  Norristown,  Pa.  Attention  W,  H. 
■Wlon.  _ 

ftOfit  BVOBAV^  zinc  etcher  or 
MBtUt.  Year  around  iob.  Pleasant 
.wreudings.  Salary  open.  Open  shop. 
D«  aewspaper  job.  Write  Florida  En* 
irtnog  (io.,  241  Boone  St.,  Orlando, 

Fk _ _ _ 

fOBBST  capable  handling  Mo.  4 
Ifi^u  with  Dexter  feeder,  also  B. 
IiDp.  Permanent  situation  in  fast- 
pewiag  pobliahing  concern  on  Long 
IiM  Write  details.  Box  1S28,  Edi- 
W  t  Pnblieher. 

iimD  — ALL  ABOUND  PBiESS- 
mi  for  job  printing  department. 
Bmt  modern  throughout,  excellent 
tmhiif  conditions,  good  scale  and 
ilml  place  to  live.  Union  shop.  Times- 
Nm,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. _ 

fUTBD:  FOBEMAM,  daily  newspa- 
Teisi.  Circulation  under  10,000. 
fid«  working  foreman  who  is  also  a 
Biekiaiit  operator.  No  place  for  lazy 
sat  Deiire  man  whom  we  will  want 
M  Imp  for  years.  None  other  need 
1^.  $15.00  weekly  including  over- 
tiai.  Send  references  and  picture  to 
Bm  IttT.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
fiiMDr  Photo-engrawer  and  pho- 
Ufnpker  for  night  job  in  wail 
Bdpped  newspaper  plant.  Wire  V.  J. 
fmiiter,  Ledger-Enquirer  Papera, 
(Wnikta,  Oeorgia. 

IMtrory  Agency  Service 

itaOIAS,  FIOTION,  BOOKS  Mar- 
kM.  Head  Free.  Bertha  Klansner. 
litmry  Agency,  607  6th  Ave.,  M.  T. 


Sitnotions  Wanted 
_ AdaMiistratiTe _ 

U  iSl£  PUBLISHEB,  general  mau- 
>nr  tnd/or  editor  of  national  reputa- 
sm,  30  years-  experience,  both  small 
cty  ui  metropolitan.  Record  of  con- 
lisul  growing  success.  Probably  set 
I*  life  by  accomplishment  in  present 
pet  hot  am  young  (40  is  ahead),  vig- 
^  and  eager  to  meet  bigger  chsl- 
l<S|s.  References  every  connection. 

re-vitaliie  a  sagging  organization 
•yeoaipetent  example  and  being  pleas- 
mt  bit  tengh,  the  square  way ;  or  can 
bull  new  organization.  Salary  $250 
«  week  plus  share  of  profits.  Box 
15M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHnatlens  Wanted 

_  Adwertumg 

*>tttTISINO  SALESICAN,  41,  22 
Wbt*'  experience.  Manager  small  de- 
Pbttneat  or  regular  staff  man  larger 
jjysper.  Practical,  constructive, 
“•m  Isyonts,  copy.  Available  two 
notice.  Box  1731,  Editor  * 
flbhiher. 

'WBLE  ALL-AROTJMD  advertising 
•"•plan  seeks  desirable,  permanent 
PMtion  as  display  solicitor  or  clsssi- 
w*  manager  on  good  sized  Eastern 
™y.  20  years’  experience  includes 
clsuifled  and  display;  former 
'"“ded  manager  12  years.  40  years 
J*®!.  married,  best  references.  Box 
'IM,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  (Cont’d) 
OLASSIFIEirMANAdEB — 10  years’ 

experience,  age  38;  married;  capable; 
ambitious;  salary  and  commission. 
Box  1624,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
FORhlEB  AOBICDLTT7BE''‘WW’nrR, 
'roacher.  Copywriter  and  businesswo¬ 
man  with  apprentice  experience  on  two 
Washington  dailies  and  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  wishes  general  reportership  on 
modeentu-sized  daily.  Box  1714,  Editor 
A:  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVEBTISINO  MAlf 
available  January  1.  Age  42.  married, 
good  health.  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
national  advertisers  and  agency  ac¬ 
counts.  laist  several  years  manager 
national  department  secondary  market 
newspaper  directing  consumer  and 
trade  surveys,  sales  presentations,  mer¬ 
chandising  service  follow-up  including 
monthly  trade  paper.  Now  wish  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  larger  newspaper,  national 
magazine  or  reputable  special  repre¬ 
sentative.  Substantial  character  and 
ability  recommendations.  Willing  to 
move  to  any  city.  Box  1657,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Situationa  Wantnd 
Artist 

FIFTEEN  TBABS’  ^FEBIENOE, 
seeks  connection  as  assistant  on  comic 
strip.  Box  1682.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sifnations  Wantnd 
Bookkeeper 

BOOKKEEPER,  MALE,  young,  effi- 
cient,  experienced  desires  part  time 
position.  New  York.  Box  1678,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Sitnations  Wantnd 
Crcniation 

ATTENTION  OIBOTTI^TION  ssw. 
AOEBS:  1  would  like  to  work  as  your 
a.isistant,  as  supervisor  of  District  or 
branch  managers  or  in  charge  of  Mail 
circulation.  Have  18  years  successful 
experience  in  all  departments.  Know 
ABC  records.  Excellent  record  for  cir¬ 
culation  increases  and  ability  to  work 
with  men  and  boys.  Write  Box  1784, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  NOWl 
Thoroughly  experienced  Oircnlation 
Manager  proven  capable  of  sound,  effi¬ 
cient  busineaa  management  for  news¬ 
paper  with  up  to  75,000  circulation. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1601,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

OISOT7LATION  EXECUTIVE,  30. 
working  at  present  and  for  past  12 
years  on  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
evening  publications  desires  change. 
Will  consider  position  as  circulation 
manager  or  assistant,  with  future  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Has  thorough  knowledge  of 
A.B.O.  and  Little  Merchant  Plan,  ex¬ 
cellent  promotional  experience,  out¬ 
standing  circulation  training  with  fine 
references.  W’ould  like  to  get  started 
working  on  po.stwar  plans.  Full  in¬ 
formation  upon  request.  Available  for 
interview  after  December  1st.  Box 
1635.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIBCTTLATION  MANAGER,  age  30, 
thoroughly  trained  in  all  phases  of 
Circulation  work,  20  years’  experience 
large  and  small  newspapers.  Only  per¬ 
manent  connection  considered.  Box 
1705,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OIBOULATION  MANAGER,  past  draft 
age.  married,  honest  and  sober  desires 
connection  live  organization.  Avail¬ 
able  within  sixty  days.  West,  south¬ 
west  preferred.  Years  of  experience, 
good  references.  Box  1676,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  with  over 
20  years’  experience  in  A.M.,  P.M., 
Sun.  fields,  married,  good  health,  avail¬ 
able  Jan.  1st,  only  permanent  connec- 
tion  considered.  Box  1616.  E.  A  P. 
MB.  PUBLISHER — Successful  news¬ 
paper  executive,  now  employed,  desires 
II  new  and  permanent  connection  ns 
circulation  manager.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  detailed  statement  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  full  record  of  past  experience 
will  be  presented  in  strict  confidence, 
as  identity  must  be  protected.  ’The 
Publisher  who  in  planning  to  improve 
the  executive  set-up  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion  may  find  himself  well  repaid  for 
answering  this  advertisement.  Box 
1726,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioBg  Wanted 

_  Editorial 

ALERT,  AOO^SSrVE  OECTRAL 
REPORTER  for  moderate-sized  daily. 
(\>lumbia  Journalism  graduate.  Seeks 
newspaper  all-around  varied  experi- 
ence.  Box  1604,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AVAILABLE  JAN.  1 — Newspaperman, 
38,  honorably  discharged  from  Army; 
quarter  century  experience  includ¬ 
ing  reporting,  state,  city,  wire,  sports 
and  M.  K.  desks;  successful  ownership 
weekly  and  semi-weekly;  magazine 
writing.  University  graduate,  married 
and  one  daughter.  Have  own  camera 
and  darkroom  equipment.  Consider 
anything.  Bob  Fackelman,  314  C  St., 
N'.W..  Miami,  Okla. 

CAPABLE  NEWSPAPERMAN  now  em¬ 
ployed  seeks  change;  experienced  in 
news,  editorial  work,  telegraph,  make¬ 
up;  also  public  relations;  available 
reasonable  notice.  Box  1652,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

20  YRS.  EXP.,  all  ed.  page  work  large 
daily,  now  assoc  ed.  Liberal,  able 
writer;  winner  photo  prizes,  know  ba¬ 
sic  darkroom.  Interested  books,  stage, 
films.  42,  married,  draft  free.  Want 
pub.  relations,  newspaper,  mag  or  like, 
N.  Y.  pref.  Min.  $4500.  Ready  late 
•Ian.  Box  1684.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR  -  FEATURE  WMTER'^BT- 
LINE  REPORTER.  Ten  yrs.’  exp.  met 
dailies  wire  services.  General  assign- 
niunts,  sports  and  features.  Seeks  per¬ 
manent  post.  Samples,  best  references. 
27.  draft  deferred.  Box  1733,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — 25  years  metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience  as  writer  and  on  various 
desks.  Seeks  job  as  ME  of  daily  or 
editor  of  industrial  publication  in  far 
west.  Able,  dependable.  Gentile.  Re- 
imblican.  Box  1718,  Editor  A  Publish¬ 
er _ 

BOnOBIAL  WOBXEX.  Salary  rea¬ 
sonable.  Draft  exempt.  Available 
immediately.  Box  1672,  Editor  A 

^bllaker. _ 

EXPEBIENOED  COLLEGE  TRAINED 
JOURNALIST  as  reader  for  publisher 
in  spare  time.  Neale  Hamilton,  69 
Pleasant  Place.  Arlington,  N.  J. 
experienced  newsman,  83,  seeks 

liermanent  place  as  editor  of  small 
daily  or  large  weekly  or  responsible 
desk  job  on  larger  daily.  $60.  Box 
1716,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE;  em¬ 
ployed;  44;  single;  discharged  vet¬ 
eran;  15  years  with  best  dailies  and 
weekly,  editorial  and  reportorial; 
auto;  east;  salary  $65;  exceptional 
references;  substantial  organization 
only.  Box  1687,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPERWOMAN:  Knows  editor¬ 
ial  make  up.  Features,  publicity,  wants 
job  N.  Y.  C.  Box  1691,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

REPORTER  desires  general  news  po- 
sition.  Has  experience  on  daily.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Box  1724,  Editor  A 
Piihli.'iher. 

REPORTING  JOB  wanted  by  girl. 
Half  year’s  wire  service  rewrite  ex¬ 
perience,  and  is  journalism  school 
graduate.  Box  1690,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

REPORTER-RE w RITE,  vet..  44.  sin¬ 
gle;  20  yrs.  N.  Y.  City  dailies,  else¬ 
where;  sobriety,  dependable,  courts, 
features,  districU,  human  interest, 
background,  abroad,  French,  German ; 
will  travel,  suburbs,  etc.  Box  1656, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TO  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  EDI¬ 
TORS:  Experienced  w-oman  reporter 
and  magazine  writer  wants  your  spe¬ 
cial  assignments.  Will  interview  your 
hometown  celebrities,  service  men,  and 
just  plain  folks  who  are  now  in  New 
York.  Best  professional  and  personal 
references.  Box  1712,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

UNTVERSI’TY  JOURNALISM  GRAD, 
20,  edited  college  weekly,  wants  re¬ 
porting  or  copy-desk  job  with  doily 
paper.  Box  No.  1537,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WOMAN  JOURNALISM  graduate. 
News  editor  University  weekly,  seme 
daily  experience,  wants  reporting  or 
desk  job.  Box  1640,  Bditer  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SitaatioAs  WoRtad 

_ Editorial  (Cont'd) 

YOUNG  MAN,  draft  exempt,  wishes 
iiewKpapor  job.  Some  experience  proof 
reading;,  rewrite,  reporting.  West  pre* 
ferred.  Rodney  Fisher,  110  Point  Lo- 
bos  Ave.,  San  Francisco. _ 

Sitaatloas  Waotod 
Mechnnicai 

COMPETENT  FOREMAN;  14  years 
same  plant,  seeks  non-duration  posi¬ 
tion  in  charge  modern  daily  compos¬ 
ing  room  (no  weekly,  or  commereial 
shop).  Good  typographer.  Floor,  make¬ 
up.  Sober,  married,  41,  union.  Box 
1706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
BNT,  or  inech.  8Upt.,  46.  experienced 
in  newspaper,  high-class  job/magasins 
work.  Unique  typographical  and  me¬ 
chanical  experience.  Union.  Box  1722, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  -  MONOTYPE  OPb! 
good,  clean  string  on  either.  20  years’ 
exp.  Mild  climate.  Box  1683,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM 
INTENDENT  or  Mechanical  Bnperin- 
teudent.  Newspaper  executive  of  wids 
experience.  Background  of  practical 
and  business  ability.  Box  1725,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  -  STEBEOTTFEB  —  30 

years’  experience  Rotary  Presses.  Can 
uperate  moderate  plant.  $60  minimnm 
for  40  hours.  Box  1713,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PKESSMAN-STEREOTTPER  foreman 
for  Duplex  Tubnlar  Press.  19  yeara’ 
exp.  Efficient,  reliable,  best  references. 
State  salary.  Box  1732,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

Sltaotioas  WooioH 
PlwtograpAnr 

EXPEBEBNOED  NEWS,  FBATUBi; 
Soma  color.  Own  equipment,  diive, 
capable  diveria  saeignmanta.  Box  1646, 
Editor  A  Pnbllahar. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Yeara  experience, 
metropolitan  and  smaller  city  daily. 
Want  position  anywhere  west  or  sonth- 
west.  Can  furnish  complete  equipment. 
Salary  to  take  care  of  living.  Age,  38, 
married.  Very  beat  qualified  refer¬ 
ences.  Must  be  permanent.  Box  1723, 
Editor  A  Poblisher. _ 

SitaatioRs  WaRtod 
PRblic  RRlotiORS 

AVAILABLE  JANUARY  9  — Compe¬ 
tent,  well  recommended  New  York 
newspaperman ;  background  includes 
promotion,  research  and  public  rela¬ 
tions;  now  completing  southern  mnni- 
ripal  assignment;  prefer  industrial, 
institutional  or  association  public  re- 
lations.  Address  Box  1574.  E.  A  P. 
EXECUTIVE,  6  years’  experience  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  colleges  and  organiza¬ 
tions  serving  industry;  9  years  news¬ 
paper,  including  editor-publisher  prisa 
winning  weekly;  seeks  permanent  po¬ 
sition  in  or  near  N.  Y.  C.  or  other  East 
Coast  city.  Box  1728.  E.  A  P. 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIBEOTOE 
with  highly  successfnl  proinotional  ex¬ 
perience  in  army  and  civilian  Ufa, 
and  proven  record  for  getting  results 
in  current  and  past  positions,  shortly 
available  for  new  connection  in  fnU 
or  part  time  capacity.  New  York  or 
vicinity  only.  Age  42,  married.  Bex 

1729.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVE. 
Young  in  years  (29),  exeperieneed  in 
techniques,  adept  at  advertising,  pub¬ 
licity,  governmental  relations.  Under¬ 
stands  thoroughly  use  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  house  organs,  etc. 
Capable  of  planning  and  ezecnting 
public  relations  program  or  of  follow¬ 
ing  through  on  previoualy  formed 
plans.  Desires  position  as  pnblic  re¬ 
lations  director  or  as  assistant.  Box 

1686,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

PUBLIC  BBLATIONS  —  Writs  preas 
releases  that  get  printed.  Eetablieh 
and  maintain  contsete  —  Government, 
business.  Know  sonrees  and  tignifl- 
canee  of  Government  information. 
Trained  in  economies,  polities.  Know 
media.  Food,  agricnltnre  preferred. 
Traveling  desired.  Box  1666,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

WILLIAM  L.  WHITE,  famous 


son  of  the  late  William  Allen 
White,  gives  us  a  good  insight 
into  Russian  Journalism  and  cen¬ 
sorship  in  a  forthcoming  book,  a 
digest  of  which  appears  in  the 
December  Reader's  Digest.  Mr. 
White's  book  is  a  frank  report 
on  his  trip  to  Russia  recently 
with  Eric  Johnston,  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  So  frank,  in 
fact,  that  White  will  probably 
be  looked  on  with  some  disfavor 
by  the  Kremlin. 

White  explains  the  mystery  of 
those  occasional  items  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  Pravda  that  are  designed 
for  home  consumption  to  put  the 
British  and  Americans  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  there.  “Public  opin¬ 
ion  in  Russia  is  handled  with  the 
consummate  skill  of  an  artist  on 
a  great  cathedral  organ,  whose 
hands  run  deftly  over  many 
keys,”  he  reports.  For  instance 
the  Russian  people  were  deliri¬ 
ously  happy  over  the  Teheran 
conference  and  there  was  much 
rejoicing  over  the  meeting  of 
Stalin,  Churchill  and  Roosevelt. 
“Finally,  Soviet  Russia  had 
powerful  allies  she  could  trust." 

“The  bureaucracy  was  equally 
pleased,  but  not  with  this  wave 
of  internationalism  and  good 
feeling  toward  the  Western 
World,”  White  states.  “As  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field  of  the  manage- 
nient  of  public  sentiment,  they 
distrust  any  public  emotion 
which  they  do  not  instigate,  or 
which  threatens  to  get  beyond 
their  control.  Suppose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  presently  find  good  reason 
to  change  its  attitude  toward  its 
current  allies?  They  therefore 
printed  in  Pravda  a  little  story 
reputedly  cabled  by  Pravda's 
special  correspondent  (although 
no  such  story  passed  the  censors 
at  Cairo)  to  the  effect  that  the 
British  were  negotiating  with 
high  German  officials  in  neutral 
territory  for  a  separate  peace.” 

The  story  was  not  broadcast 
from  Moscow  to  the  outside 
world  because  it  was  needed  for 
home  consumption  but  it  brought 
many  indignant  denials  from 
England,  some  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Pravda.  White  says  the 
desired  effect  on  Russian  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  had  been  achieved. 
“Inter-Allied  good  will  had  been 
dampened  down  to  the  point 
where  public  opinion  could 
easily  be  switched,  should  the 
need  arise." 

One  thing  you  soon  learn  in 
Russia  is  that  you  can’t  scoop 
Pravda.  writes  White.  He  tells 
the  story  of  a  dinner  at  which 
Molotov  revealed  that  a  Russian 
offensive  against  Warsaw  and 
East  Prussia  had  been  started  to 
coordinate  with  the  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  landings  in  Normandy. 
After  the  dinner.  White  and  ^e 
others  told  the  American  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Moscow  of  the  at¬ 
tack  and  they  immediately  filed 
the  story. 

“It  was  then  stopped  by  the 
censor.  Nobody  questioned  the 
truth,  but  the  censors  pointed 
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out  it  had  not  yet  appeared  in 
Pravda.  It  is  a  rule  of  Russian 
censorship  that  nothing  is  offi¬ 
cially  true  which  has  not  been 
printed  in  a  Russian  paper,  so 
the  American  reporter  who  de¬ 
cides  he  will  scoop  the  Russian 
press  is  wasting  his  time.” 

All  of  which  makes  interest¬ 
ing  reading  for  newspaper  men 
in  this  country  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  promoting  world-wide 
freedom  of  communications,  free¬ 
dom  of  news  at  the  source  and  a 
free  press.  Our  powerful  friend, 
Russia,  apparently  doesn't  have 
the  slightest  idea  what  we're 
talking  about. 

And  the  influence  of  this  brand 
of  Journalism  is  not  confined  to 
the  Soviet  Union  as  indicated  by 
the  ousting  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Packard.  U.P.  correspondent, 
from  Belgrade.  According  to  her 
own  explanation  on  arrival  in 
Rome,  Mrs.  Packard  filed  some 
dispatches  from  Belgrade  which 
were  passed  by  allied  military 
censors.  Although  they  con¬ 
tained  nothing  affecting  military 
.security  they  did  discuss  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  photos  of  Stalin  and 
Tito  in  Belgrade  shops  and  the 
lack  of  pictures  of  Churchill  and 
Roosevelt. 

What  the  Yugoslavs,  or  their 
Russian  prompters,  hoped  to  ac¬ 
complish  by  evicting  Mrs.  Pack¬ 
ard  is  beyond  our  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Certainly,  it  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  world  at 
large  the  amount  of  Russian  in¬ 
fluence  in  Belgrade  which  might 
have  received  only  passing  no¬ 
tice  if  Mrs.  Packard  had  been 
ignored. 

We  have  taken  the  first  steps 
in  this  country  toward  the  ideal 
of  a  world-wide  free  press  but 
there  will  have  to  be  a  lot  of 
missionary  work  done  abroad 
before  these  principles  are  ac¬ 
cepted  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
principle.  In  the  throes  of  war, 
and  in  the  era  of  liberation  for 
some  countries,  the  leaders  of 
continental  Europe  cannot  get  it 
out  of  their  heads  that  the  only 
way  to  obtain  security  is  to  con¬ 
trol  the  thinking  of  the  people. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
their  reasoning — but  it  is  a  rea¬ 
soning  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  tough  Job  breaking  down. 

•  •  • 

EVERY  now  and  then  this  editor 

timidly  takes  his  pen  in  hand 
and  writes  an  editorial  about 
“Religion  and  the  Press,”  dis¬ 
cussing  the  possible  role  of  news¬ 
papers  in  publishing  daily 
prayers  and  Bible  readings  to 
fill  a  spiritual  need  of  the  people 
— thereby  sticking  bis  neck  way 
out  for  some  people  to  chop  at  it. 

A  healthy  chop  was  taken  re¬ 
cently  by  The  Evangelist,  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Albany  Catholic 
Diocese,  concerning  our  editorial 
of  Nov.  11  in  which  we  urged 
newspapers  to  participate  in  the 
Nationwide  Bible  Reading  from 
Thanksgiving  to  Christmas  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Bible 
Society.  It  was  our  suggesting 
that  newspapers  print  the  daily 
Bible  .selections. 


We  talked  about  the  "resurg¬ 
ence  of  religion”  but  the  Evange¬ 
list  states  “the  religion  contem¬ 
plated,  obviously,  is  not  Catholic, 
for  he  stresses  principally  ‘in¬ 
terest  in  the  Scriptures  and 
prayer  on  the  Sabbath  Day.’  ” 

■To  the  contrary,  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  religion  of  God, 
the  fundamental  belief  in  God 
which  is  the  foundation  for  all 
Christian  religion. 

The  Evangelist  can  see  no  good 
in  the  secular  press  participating 
in  the  spiritual  uplift  of  their 
communities  but  says  “if  the 
acclaimed  resurgence  in  religion 
offers  the  secular  press  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  exploit  the  new 
popular  interest,  and  does  not 
urge  Catholics  to  increase  their 
interest  in  the  Catholic  press, 
small  benefit  will  accrue  to 
them.” 

We  cannot  go  along  with  the 
suggestion  that  publication  of 
daily  prayers  or  Bible  readings 
are  the  exclusive  function  of  the 
religious  press  of  any  church. 
The  .secular  newspapers  are  not 
urged  to  print  these  to  usurp  the 
natural  function  of  the  church 
but  to  fill  a  much  needed  spirit¬ 
ual  gap  in  the  daily  lives  of 
many  of  our  people. 

And  we  honestly  condemn  any 
.secular  newspaper  that  carries 
religious  news  or  features  or 
daily  prayers  with  the  intention 
of  exploitation  or  capitalizing 
on  it. 

We  believe  the  press  has  an 
important  part  to  play  in  re¬ 
ligion,  not  by  sermonizing  or 
interpreting,  but  by  presenting 
daily  Scriptures  or  prayers  as  a 
distinct  community  service. 

■ 

Press  Group  Demands 
Equal  Rights  for  Women 

Declaring  there  are  more  than 
1.000  state  laws  discriminating 
against  women  because  of  sex 
and  that  there  isn’t  a  single  state 
in  which  men  and  women  have 
equal  rights,  the  Iowa  Press 
Women  at  a  conference  in  Des 
Moines  last  week  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  supporting  an  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Henely  of  Grin- 
nell,  legislative  chairman  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Press 
Women,  reported  the  bill  is 
awaiting  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
and  is  before  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  House. 

The  Iowa  Press  Women  ap¬ 
proved  a  “pin  money”  Bond 
campaign  of  the  war  finance 
committee,  which  now  has  a  $500 
scholarship  fund  for  women 
Journalism  students.  ' 

Presiding  at  a  writing  clinic 
was  Prof.  E.  L.  Callihan  of  Drake 
University. 


H.  E.  Stevenson 
Heads  Canada 
Advertisers 

Harold  Edgar  Stevenson,  who 
is  advertising  manager  of  Caa- 
ada  Starch  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  beto 
named  president  of  the  Associi- 
tion  of  Canadian  Advertisers. 

Mr.  Stevenson  began  his  ad¬ 
vertising  career  in  1925  as  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  research 
department  on  the  Montreal  U 
Presse.  He  then  came  to  the 
United  States  for  several  yean 
gaining  experience  with  the 
Boston  American  and  AdvertUer 
and  later  as  assistant  to  the 
manager  of  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

Returning  to  Canada,  he  be¬ 
came  advertising  manager  o( 
Snap  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  two  yean 
later  Joined  National  Business 
Publications  of  Montreal.  In 
1931  he  opened  offices  of  his  own 
as  public  relations  counsel  and 
three  years  later  went  to  To¬ 
ronto  as  Ontario  manager  for 
the  Montreal  Patrie.  It  was  in 
1936  that  he  Joined  Starch  Co 
■ 

Cooper  Sees  Free 
Ne'ws  Peace  Essential 

Free  exchange  of  uncolored 
news  was  viewed  by  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  anl 
general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  as  fundamental  to 
the  successful  promotion  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  unity  and  friend¬ 
ship  among  countries  when  he 
spoke  this  week  at  a  dinoit 
given  by  the  English-Speakini 
Union  of  the  United  States.  The 
dinner,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  was  in  honor  of  the  Earl 
of  Athlone,  governor-general  of 
Canada,  and  his  wife. 

“Regardless  as  to  how  many 
proprietary  news  agencies  that 
are  in  any  land,”  Mr.  Cooper 
said,  “the  existence  of  a  inutuil 
cooperative  news  association  to 
serve  the  press  is  a  guaranteed 
truthful  news.” 

So  important  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  world-wide  free  press, 
a  world-wide  communicatioiu 
system  and  the  necessary  facili¬ 
ties  for  newsmen  to  do  their 
work  everywhere  without  int^ 
ference,  said  Mr.  Cooper,  that  “1 
would  ask  acceptance  of  the  pw 
posals  in  advance  of  aiiy  support 
or  aid  given  by  the  United  States 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
economic  life  of  any  coun^ 
devastated  by  this  war,  besida 
imposing  acceptance  upon  the 
enemy.” 


THEY'RE  HUNGRY  FOR  IT! 

Newspaper  readers  put  trout  or  bass  to  shame 
when  it  comes  to  an  insatiable  appetite,  the  lure 
in  the  reader’s  case  being  Answers  to  elusive  and 
often  controversial  Questions.  (Incidentally,  in 
the  sports  field,  questions  run  in  schools.)  The 
Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  a  popular  fishing-ground  for  Question-askers. 


The  Elmira  Star~GazeUe  (33,417  E)  has  renewed 
for  this  service. 
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Here's  a  curious  critter 
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If  TOD  met  this  longhorn  out  on  the  plains,  you'd  yell 
Mr.  Ripley !  When  one  horn  curves  up,  you  just 
utnndly  expect  the  other  to  turn  up,  too. 

Same  way,  when  war  sent  prices  sweeping  up, 
people  expected  all  prices  to  follow  suit.  But  at  least 
eoe  price  didn’t  —  the  price  of  electricity. 

In  fact,  like  this  longhorn,  the  price  of  electricity 
curved  dotvn  the  other  way.  The  same  govern- 

Eddy  ev«ry  Wadneidoy  avaiitag  Im  brllllaat  iww  mutlcal  thow,  "Tk* 


ment  statistics  which  measure  the  increased  cost-of* 
living  also  show  that  the  average  price  of  electricity 
has  declined  3.2%  since  the  war  began! 

That’s  news  —  even  more  than  a  steer  with  two- 
way  horns!  .  .  .  You  can  be  sure  that  tbe  far-sighted 
planning  and  sound  business  management  which  kept 
electricity  dependable  and  cheap  in  wartime,  will  sup¬ 
ply  even  better  service  to  your  electric  post-war  home. 

Elactric  Hour,"  with  Hobtrt  Armbrii$t»r'$  Orchatfra,  10:30  PM,  IWT,  CBS  MHwtrlU 


160  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING.  TAX-PAYING  BUSINESSES 


ifNiBrnsms  of»  from  thU  mmgmMitBO, 


DON'T  WASTE  ELECTRICITY  JUST  BECAUSE  irS  CHEAP  AND  ISN'T  RATIONED! 


R.ecognizing  the  place  domestic  and  world  implement  the  joint  editorial  and  promo 

travel  and  an  expanded  foreign  trade  are  to  tional  efforts  of  our  newspapers  in  this  field ; 

have  in  America’s  postwar  economy,  Scripps-  to  co-ordinate  our  efforts  with  those  of  all 
Howard  Newspapers  have  established  a  new  who  are  engaged  in  the  transportation  and 
department.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  new  allied  industries, 
aaivity  will  be  to  eflfeaively  integrate  and 


This  department  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Garth  Cate, 
formerly  Travel  Promotion  Manager,  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  and  more  recently  with  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  the 
international  trading  and  shipping  concern. 


FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  ALL  THE  WORLD! 

FROM  ALL  THE  WORLD  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES! 
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